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rUBLISHEES’ NOTE. 


This is an English translation of Dr. Dcusson’s ‘Indian 
Reminseenecs ” written in German soniotimc ago. In the 
winter of 181)2-03, the famous Sanskrit Professor and his wife 
travelled in India under exceptionally favourable cireumstanceB. 
Dr. Deusson had notes of introduction from his renowned friend,, 
the late Prof. Max Muller and other well-known Oriental scholars 
to various olHeials of rank, olTieers and others in this country 
and this gained him access to the hospitable circles of Anglo- 
Indians in high position. To Indian society of all rank 
and position Dr. Deussen and his wife had the freest access , 
His knowledge of Sanskrit, the study of which had been so to 
speak his “daily bread ” for the twenty years previous to his trip 
was of immense service to him. It easily enabled him to converse 
in that language not only with eminent personages like the Maha- 
rajah of Henares but witli Professors, “ numerous private scholars, 
holy men, and ascetics to a surprising extent.’" And in the villages 
which h(^ passed through he found the Pandits and Priests opening 
their hearts to him in the sacred language of their scriptures, Dr, 
Deussen ’s scholarly study of Indian Philosophy had cnahlva 
him to “enter the spirit of tlie Upanishads and the Vedanta 
based •i])on them” and the profound knowledge of 
the German Professor of the Vcdiinta “ contributed greatly 
to break down the barrier that had hitherto separated the 
European from the Indian.” No wonder that the Indian, who came 
across the learned Doctor “ with astonishment, contemplated on 
the foreigner who was more at homo in their sacred writings than 
they themselves." lienee it was that he got a deeper insight into the 
life of the natives than a European usually gets.” Dr. Deussen’s ae- 
eount of his tour throughout India, his description of its principal 
cities, its shrines, pilgrimages and its many holy spots, its leading 
men of various communities and classes afford much interest- 
ing reading. The language in which he describes the customs, 
ceremonies, ni.inners, traits and traditions of the Indian peoplo—not* 
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withstanding the shortness of his stay in India -shows his 
profound admiration and love for the land which to use his 
own words “had for years become a kind of spiritual mother- 
country ” to him. In the famous lecture which Dr. Deussen deliver- 
ed before the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society on the eve 
of his departure from India he discoursed clo(|uently on the 
Philosophy of the Vedanta and wound it up by the signilicant 
criticism : And so the V^odTinta, in its unfalsified form, is the 

strongest support of pure morality, is the greatest consolation in 
the sufferings of life and death Indians, keep to it.” How thorough- 
ly Dr. Deussen and his wife enjoyed their tour in India and how 
reluctantly they left our shores will be gathered from the following 
touching lines of their Farewell to India : 

0, sun of India, what have we committed, 

That wo must leave thee and thy children now, . 

Thy giant-trees, thy flowers, so well befitted 
To thy blue heaven’s never-frowning brow ? 

And you, our Indian friends, whose hearty feeling 
Deep sympathy with you has fast obtained— 

From Ceylon to Peshawar and Darjiling, 

Are you now lost to us, so soon as gained ? 

The publishers desire to take this opportunity to thank Dr. 
Deussen for permitting them to present to numerous readers — 
Indian and Englirdi— an account of his Indian reminiscences which 
is sure to be welcome to them. 



FAR&WELL TO INDIA. 


vj, sun of India, what have we committed, 

That we must leave thee and thy children now. 

Thy giant-trees, thy flowers, so well befitted 
To thy blue heaven’s never-frowning brow ? 

And you, our Indian friends, whose hearty feeling 
Deep sympathy with you has fast obtained — 

From Ceylon to Peshawar and Idarjiling, 

Are you now lost to us, so soon as gained ? 

Farewell! Now Space and Time, in separating 
Our bodies, will create a cruel wall ; 

Until forgetful darkness over-shading, 

Like Himalayan fog, bedims you all. 

Did we but. dream of your brown lovely faces. 

Of your dark eyes, and gently touching hands ? 

Was it a dream, that left such tender traces, 
Accompanying us to foreign lands ? 

O, yes, a dream is all that we are living, 

And India be a dream in this great dream ; 

A dream, repose and recreation giving, 

Under a paler heaven’s fainter beam. 

But what are Time and Space, whose rough intrusion. 
Will separate what is so near allied ! 

Are they not taught to be a more illusion ? 

May we not be against them fortified ? 

0, yes, this thought shall be our consolation, 

When we are severed soon by land and sea ! 

Your sun and ours in one ! no separation ! 

Keep friendship, friends, let it eternal be. 


Colombo, 

17th March, 1893, f 


P. l\ 
M. D. 




CHAPTKU I. 


liMKODdCTOKY. 

I N RKdORDlNd niy impressions of my trip to Indin 
in the winter of 1 and thus presen tiiiir them 
to tlie piihli(‘, I have yielded to the wishes of my 
friends. ]);\rtly because, notwithstandinir the shoic- 
ness of my slay in India, 1 vv9s erjal)lcd, heiio^ 
fa\oun‘il liy circmiisliujci'y. to "eta (ieejier Insifrlit 
into the life of the natives than a Kiiro|);-aii usually 
"ets ; irnrtly loo Iveaiisc my opinion of Iniiiau life 
ami inaniiei's differs widely from that iiiiiversally 
acce|iled, more partiiMdarly heeaiise, unlike mo; ', 
other peofiie, I have not viewed tin' fodian land and 
I pPO(ile throii"h the eyes ;ind iiiteresis of fhe Ifiiolish 
^ nor am I jii the hahii of kneelin" before fhe oolden 
calf of snceess. and prone to iinder-rate a weaker 
cansi' merely because victom do.-s imi. eiiam-e to he 
upon ils side. 

When id; last I saw my way to realize the 
iieani ofyears. to "ive up my professorial work lor 
half !i year, ami imsteiu in the company of my wife 
to the land which for years had become to me a 
kind of sp, ritual molher-coimlry, I was not .altooelh, r 
unprep,ared for what l-'ate was pleased to acconi m'e. 
The traveller in India requires a know!ed"e of three 
languages ; English to comtnunieale with people 
of culture, Hiiidostaui in his intercourse witli natives. 
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and Sanscrit to speak to the Pandits— the Indian 
learned scholars, who, as a rule, are entirely ignorant 
of and have a horror for English. My wife and I 
were both thoroughly conversant with English, having 
frequently resided in England. It being almost im- 
possible to get lessons in Hindostani in Germany, we 
could not begin to learn it until we started on our 
journey ; but we got to know enough during our 
stay in India to be able to get on with the natives 
without the assistance of a servant. With regard to 
Sanscrit, the study of it had been, so to speak, my 
daily bread for the twenty years ])revious to my trip, 
so that I chej'ished the liope that I might be able, 
after some practice in the country itself, not only to 
speak it, but — which is far more difficult — to be able 
to understand Sanscrit when rapidly spoken, or 
coloured with dialect. This ho]>e proved to he no 
vain one. Familiarity with Sanscrit is far the best 
introduction to the higher native classes, as a rule 
entirely closed to the average European. Not only 
do the scholars — in particular the native professors of 
Sanscrit at the Indian universities — speak Sanscrit 
with great elegance, not only do the students under- 
stand its use as well as the European student of 
classical philology understands Latin, but the numer- 
ous private scholars, holy men, ascetics, to a sur- 
prising extent, speak and write Sanscrit with great 
ease, I have conversed for hours, for instance, with 
the Maharaja of Benares in Sanscrit ; manufacturers 
and merchants, if they do not speak, at least under- 
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stand it ; in every little village, my first encjuiry was 
for some one who spoke Sanscrit, whereupon some- 
one or other presented himself, who generally ended 
by becoming my guide, not infrequently my friend. 
Fre(|uently I yielded to the request of the natives 
and gave them an address. This 1 of course did in 
English, but I was nearly always asked to repeat 
what I had said in Sanscrit for those who had not 
been able to follow my English address. After this 
had been done, a discussion usually followed, some 
using English, some Sanscrit, others Hindi, the 
general import of which I oould usually catch, as 
pure Hindi differs from Sanscrit in little more than 
the suppression of the flexional endings. Jn this way 
every Hindu understands about as much of Sanscrit 
as an Italian does of Latin, more especially as in 
Hindostani proper tlie written charactei’s are the 
same. You may even meet with a smattering of 
Sanscrit among the servants and lower classes. A 
letter to Henares with nothing but an addiess in 
Sanscrit will be delivered by any postman without the 
smallest difficulty. Many Indians seem to think 
that it is the same all the world over, for 
among the numerous Sanscrit letters which still 
rea(!b me from time to time, there was one I remember 
on which', in addition to all the extravagant compli- 
mentary titles, my veiy name was written in Sanscrit 
characters, in its Saiiscritized form of Devasena — the 
place of abode was wanting, and yet, to the honour of 
our post be it said, it safely reached my hands after 
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having first made its way to Leipzig, where the address 
was deciphered. 

What was to be of still greater use to me in India 
than the knowledge of the ancient and sacred language 
of the land, was the fact that T had happened to have 
spent the best energies of a nnnibei of years in entering 
into the spirit of the Upanishads and the Vedanta 
based upon them. Tf, generally speaking, the 
Veda for the Indian corresponds to what the F)il)le is 
for us, the concluding chapters of th(‘ single ^>(las, 
termed Upanisliads, cori-espond in contents and tend- 
ency to tlie New Testaiyent; and jnstas the Christian 
dogmatics are built up on the New Testament the 
religions and philosojdiical sysicm of the Vedanta is 
built Uj) on the [-panishads, which, in my opinion, 
must be accounied tin' best that metaphysical con- 
templation has jnodiiced among mankind in tlie course 
of tlie world’s history of thought. At all events the 
A'edanta is still as of yore the fundament of all highei* 
spiritual life in India. While the lower classes are 
content to worship idols, every Hindu, in pro])ortion 
to his capacity for thought, becomes a believer in the 
Vedanta, in one oi- other of its various [ihases, and 
looks u})on all the gods, the worship of whom he 
leaves to his family, solely as symbols of the Atman 
penetiating the world and embodied in every man. 
The exact knowledge and coi-responding appreciation 
of this doctrine on our part contributed greatly to 
break down the barrier tliat had hitherto separated the 
European from the Indian ; with astonishment they 
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contemplated the foreigner who was more at home in 
their sacred writings than they themselves, and with 
delight they listened to the explanation of how in the 
Kantian philosophy Europe possesses a doctrine most 
closely allied to that of the Vedanta, and possessing 
the scientific fundament the latter wants. 

We had, however, no dearth of mere outside 
introductions to all parts of India. By a happy 
chance, in SepteTuber 1892, just before we started for 
India, the Ninth Oriental Congress had been held in 
London. There and in Oxford, where we were for 
several days the guests of Max Muller, it was easy to 
get a number of introductions from scholars, officials of 
rank, officers, and so on, who had all spent years of 
their lives in India. We made use of the greater part 
of these, and in this way gained access to the hospit- 
able circles of Englishmen in high positions in India, 
indeed to an extent sur])assing our re(juire?nents. To 
be sure these letter.s of introduction would rather have 
hindered than facilitated any familiarity with the 
natives, wdiich we most desired. Rut here an acquaint- 
ance we had made some time before with two Indians 
was to be of the greatest importance for us, and to 
bring us into touch w ith hundreds of others in the 
country itself. Three years before I had attended the 
Oriental Congress at Stockholm and Christiania and 
had made the acquaintance of two Indians there, H. H. 
Dhruva, late judge inBaroda, and Mansukhlal Nazar, 
a merchant, who, with two brothers, Atmaram and 
Utsavlal, owns an important business in Bombay. A 
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fourth brother, Beharilal, was then still at school. In 
Stockholm, I had invited Dhruva and Mansukhlal to 
come and see me on their way through Berlin, where 
I at that time resided ; they came, and had since 
repeatedly written to me and sent me Indian paj^ers. 
I had kept putting oflf acknowledging receipt of these 
missives, until at last I was able to send them a card 
to say I hoped to land at Bombay with my wife on 
November 7th. These relations were to be of the 
very greatest im])ortance for us. 



CHAPTER 11. 


From Marseilles to Bombay. 

* NY ONE INTENDING travelling to India, parti- 
cularly in autumn, when a swarm of tourists 
wend their way thither, will do well, by payment of 
half the fare, to secure a passage three months in ad- 
\ance on one of the various English, French, Italian, 
North German or Austrian steamship lines. It may 
be noted that the larboard cabins are to be preferred 
to the starboard ones, because cooler, as for the 
same reason the cabins on the upper deck are 
preferable to lower deck ones, move o^pecially as the 
port-holes of the latter are so near the surface of the 
sea that they require to be closed at the least 
threatening of rough weather. 

We had missed the best season for reserving our 
cabins, and when we began enquiring about passages 
in London in Fenchurch Street and vicinity, where 
the offices of the various international lines are to be 
found, we could at first meet with nothing suitable. 
The cabins on the P. & 0. boats were booked up to 
the middle of November ; this line carries the Eng- 
lish mail and is looked upon as the safest, besides 
taking no steerage, but only first and second class 
passengers. The Company’s biggest and newest boat, 
the Himalaya, advertised to leave for Bombay on 
October 15th as an extra sailing was, to our great 
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regret, booked up to her last cabin. The name and 
size of the sliip, the idea of occupying entirely new 
cabins, as well as all that was expected of this new 
shi]) made the Himalaya appear doubly desirable to 
us, so when a cabin, being countermanded, happened 
to be offered, we decided after some hesitation upon 
taking it, in spite of its being second class, on the 
lower deck, and the starboard side. We took reiiirn 
tickets, available for six months, via Marseilles 
Bombay out, and home via Colombo-Brindisi. With 
regard to the heat wliich we anticipated, we com- 
forted ourselves with the thought that, after leaving 
Suez, we should be able to slee]) on deck ; the some- 
what inferior table was of no importance to us, as even 
the first-class table on the P. & 0. boats has no very 
great name, and the j)rospect of S 2 )ending a fortnight 
with business men, subalterns, missionaries and so on, 
instead of v;ith the more elegant tourists, was not 
without a certain charm. It was a considerable saving 
too ; instead of J80, the price of the first class 
return ticket, the second class only cost us £50 a 
head. We had our heavy luggage put on board the 
Himalaya in London, and left it to make the voyage 
round G-ibralter through the stormy Atlantic alone, 
while we bade a last farewell to our dear ones in 
Oermany, spent a delightfully refreshing day in 
Geneva with my friend Oltramare, my oldest pupil 
in jihilosophy and Sanscrit, to speed on via liyons to 
Marseilles where we completed our outfit by investing 
in a very useful deck-chair and two cork sun-helmets* 
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The latter are quite superfluous on the voyage, but 
cannot be dispensed with without risk from the 
moment of landing at Bombay. We went on board 
the Himalaya at Marseilles at 4 p. in. on October 
22nd, 1892. 

There is no confusion like that which prevails 
on a big ocean steamer the last hour before she sails* 
Coaling is going on, luggage being shipped and un* 
shipped ; the cook and his assistants are busy receiv- 
ing huge baskets containing fowls or vegetables ; the 
sailors are handling cables and tackle ; the stewards 
ar"^ up to the ears in work, directing to their cabins 
the new arrivals, who, with their multifarious 
hand-baggage, obstruct each other’s way, while 
tradesmen and pedlars over-run the ship, offering 
fruit, ievi^elry, ])hotogra])hs, and all kinds of rubbish 
fci sale. At length calm begins to reassert itself j 
traders, and those who have come to see friends off 
have to leave the ship, the last to leave being the 
Company’s Agent and the postman laden with the 
letters of the eleventh hour ; the steam-whistle gives 
vent to its last shrieks, the mighty screw begins to 
turn, first slowly, then with ever-increasing s])eed, 
we leave the harbour and are soon on the open sea 
the coast gradually fading away into the evening, 
twilight behind us. 

We proved to have acted wisely in joining the 
steamer at Marseilles instead of going aboard in London, 
for the cutting North wind which had accompanied us 
beyond Geneva as Use, to trAveL on with us to 
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Marseilles as mistral^ had raged in the Atlantic as a 
storm, in which the Rumania, a steamer leaving 
London together with the Himalaya, and also on its 
way to India, had suffered shipwreck. The wind 
however now calmed down, the waves, which had 
been pretty stormy when we left the French coast, 
became smoother, and from that moment till we 
reached Bombay we had the smoothest and finest of 
seas. Next morning, Sunday, October 23rd, when I 
climbed up three stairs from our tiny cabin to the 
deck to breathe in deep draughts of the pure bracing- 
sea air, I saw the long coast-line of Sardinia on our 
right, while on the left the sun was gilding Corsica’s 
lofty mountain peaks. The strength of the southern 
sun already began to make itself felt here, and 
when towards noon, after Divine Service, I had sat for 
some time in the sun, with a light hat, I felt so giddy 
that I determined to look upon this as a warning and 
not again to expose myself to the sun without proper 
protection. Next morning in the early dawn on the 
right Messina with her lighthouse hailed me, a light- 
house I had visited but one year before, without 
having cherished the hope of seeing it again so soon, 
nor with such brilliant prospects for the immediate 
future. The lights of Reggio on the left reminded 
me of a scanty and hasty meal and of a following 
long night spent in the train, in the course of which, 
about 1 A. M., though half asleep, I had heard the 
station of Cotrone, properly Kroton, called out, the 
celebrated nursery of Pythagorism, Now all that 
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had no further charm for us, nor were we even huffed 
to find that Etna had veiled its head in dense 
clouds. The year before, from Taormina, we had 
had a splendid bright view of its mighty snow- 
fields, with the smoke rising in delicate wreaths from 
its crater. 

Sicily’s coast was quickly lost to view ; the sea 
became more resplendent in colour, the sun blazed 
down in greater glory from tiie dark blue sky above; 
at last, by no means to our dissatisfaction, it saok in 
the western waves, and when we saw it rise again next 
morning from the glowing pur[)le bed of the East, 
the south coast of Crete, with its splendid mountains 
was already on the left. The Himalaya seemed to be 
realising our best expectations, and some people had 
already begun to prophesy that our voyage to India 
would be a record one — but there’s many a slip, as 
the proverb says. Towards noon, while Crete was 
still on our left, and on our right a little island, pre- 
sumably Clauda, where St. Paul’s ship, after having 
left Crete contrary to the Apostle’s advice, tried in 
vain to land (Acts XXVII, 16) something perfectly 
unexpected befell us — the engines, to whose regular 
beat day and night we had already become inured by 
custom, suddenly stopped short, and an alarming still- 
ness followed. General excitement seized on all the 
pavssengers, all sorts of conjectures were rife, nobody 
was able to state anything positive, for nothing was to 
be got out of the ship’s officers, whose duty in such 
cases is to keep silence. So much at all events was 
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clear, there must be some weighty reason for the un- 
welcome halt; ihe, Himalaya^ one. of her officers had 
told me, consumed 110 tons of coal a day, making, 
with coal at 30s. a ton, £160 a day, so that every de- 
lay was costly. At length, after five hours’ hammer- 
ing in the engine-rooms we continued our route, 
though at I'educed speed, so that we t(a)k about thirty 
hours before late in the evening we cast anchor in 
Port 8aid, where, instead of clear sea-water we got a 
dirty kind of liquid for our baths next morning. We 
lay at anchor here till noon, detained by repairs, look- 
ing across at the very middling hot^^l in which we had 
once spent a night three years before, and viewing from 
the deck the busy streets and harbour, without being 
able to leave the ship, nor for that matter were we 
boarded by any one — as we had been declared in quaran- 
tine, having just come from Marseilles, where cholera 
was rumoured to be lurking. The only creatures that 
broke the ban and inflicted tliemselves upon us as most 
unwelcome fellow-travellers were a large number of 
flies, winch did not entirely disappear until we got 
into the Indian Ocean. At last, about 1 P. M., we left 
Port Said and steamed into the Suez Canal, Asia on 
our left, Africa on our right, a flat desert on either 
hand as far as the eye can reach, and between the 
canal, occasionally widening to an inland lake, but in 
general a narrow water-channel, double the ship’s 
breadth ; overhead the cloudless Egyptian sky, around 
us the warm, dry desert air, its transparency lending 
to all objects the most vivid of colours — those were the 
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chief impressions of our passa^re through the Canal, 
which went on all night, taking about nineteen hours, 
as we sailed dead slow in compliance with the regula- 
tions, and had to stop at least half a dozen times to let 
other vessels pass ; on account of the prevailing currents 
the ship has to be moored to the shore at each halt. 
The next morning Suez lay before us, with lofty 
mountains in the west behind it, all bathed in a 
wonderful rosy dawn. To be sure the whole district 
is arid, if we except the verdantly gieen banks of the 
outlet of the sweet -water canal at Suez. After a short 
st( p only we went into the Red Sea ; on the left we 
could gaze all afternoon on the rugged mountains of 
the i)eninsula of Sinai, until, its southern point once 
passed, the sea widens, and for three days all land is 
lost to sight, with the exce[)tion of a few scattered 
islets. The prevailing great heat makes every one sensi- 
ble of the fact that the voyage lies across a sea sand- 
wiched between two vast desert continents. Immediate- 
ly on leaving Suez the ship’s officers abandon their 
dark uniforms and appear in white, an example every- 
one makes haste to follow. During the meals in the 
dining-saloon the punkah is kept constantly in motion; 
it would be almost impossible to take one’s meals with- 
out the punkah ; even at the Sunday services it creaks 
a doJl monotonous accom])animent to the clergyman’s 
voice. It was perfectly impossible to stand the heat 
in the cabins — a few minutes sufficed to put one in a 
state of violent perspiration, with inevitably dire results 
to a fresh collar. Although doots, windows, and port- 
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holes were kept wide open, sleep was out of the ques- 
tion in the cabins ; at last I lay down on the floor, 
using the hard threshold of the open door as a pillow, 
and when even this failed to bring the desired repose 
we determined to overcome the j’esistance of the lazy 
and invariably prevaricating stewards and gave strict 
orders to have our bedding taken on deck the follow- 
ing night. This proceeding, despite its inconveniences, 
was soon followed by all the others and adhered to till 
the end of the voyage. At 10 p. M., when Mrs. 
Shakes])pare, (an officer’s wife with three pretty daugh- 
ters) had risen from the piano that stood on deck, and 
when the waltzing couples had separated and a certain 
quiet was restored, the stewards could be seen panting 
upstairs from the various cabins with mattresses and 
pillows ; a barricade of deck-chairs marked the boundary 
between the ladies ’ and gentlemen’s fjuarters ; for the 
rest every one was free to pick and choose a nook to his 
mind on the benches or alongside them, behind a cabin 
or out on the open deck, there to stretch his mattress 
and await the cessation of the cliatter, then to become 
aware of the monotonous thud of the engines and to 
be wafted to the realms of slumber. 1’here could be 
no question of having a long lie ! For every morning 
at five sharp the swarthy brown sailors appeared with 
brooms and pails, to hose and scrub the deck most 
thoroughly. It was good fun then to walk about bare- 
foot on the cool wet jdanks, lightly clad in pyjamas, 
until towards 7-30 the ladies gradually began to 
appear, forcing us to beat a retreat. A light meal, 
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consisting of tea, coffee, bread and butter, the so-called 
Ghoti Haziri could be partaken of, Indian fashion, any 
time after 6 o’clock. At 9 followed a substantial 
breakfast, tea, with fish, eggs, meat, &c. The rest of 
the forenoon was of course spent on deck — some of the 
j jassengers sit or recline in their chairs, here a group in- 
dulges in gay conversation, yonder there are a number 
of people deep in their books, others again energetically 
pace the deck, trying their best to combat the worst 
evil of a long sea- voyage, the want of exercise — some 
care is however necessary to avoid treading on the 
numerous children calling everywhere. Children 
under seven may accompany their families to India 
without running any risk, but after seven they usually 
have to be sent back to Europe, the Indian heat 
proving deleterious to their develo])ment, as it pro- 
duces both loss of appetite and sleep. Dinner was 
at 2 p. M. for the second class passengers, tea at 4 ; 
at 5 it was an amusing sight to watch the children 
having supper under the supervision of nurses or 
mothers ; supper was served for the grown-ups at 7, 
and a last cup of tea at 9 r. M. The table was 
abundant, though the (piality of the food frequently 
left much to be desired. One great blessing was the 
generous su])ply of ice at all times — it is prepared in 
the Freezing-room, which is under the supervision 
of a special officer, and in which, in spite of the 
tropical heat, such intense cold prevails that a sailor 
who happened to get locked up in it is said to have 
been frozen to death. The hours after supper were 
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variously spent ; sometimes there was a dance on 
deck, sometimes a concert to which the other class 
passengers were solemnly invited, we even soared upon 
one occasion to the giddy height of a fancy dress 
ball, families going out to reside in India being 
equipped with all such frippery. On the whole, we 
did not find our fellow-passengers very congenial, far 
less so than on oiir ho?ne voyage, when we took a 
ship coming from A^ustralia, meeting on it people who 
had wound up their business in Australia, and hav- 
ing gained their experience were on tiieir way home 
either io retire altogether or to s[)en<l a well-earned 
furlough. The passengers on Oie voyage out were, 
on the contrary, mostly young and ral her boisterous — 
here a certain bumptiousness was noticeable which 
will come over the young Knglisbman when be finds 
himself on bis way to India as a inerclianl. or govern- 
meiiv, official with a relatively high salary. These 
young people, willi wliom the ship w'as j)aeked, 
struck me with their noisy doings mucii as birds o{' 
prey would have done, ready to ])ounce upon their 
victims. Their loud garnes, drinking bouts and 
dances, would allow of no comtemplative moods, no 
deeper conversation ; triviality reigned supreme. 
There was nothing for it but to put up with it ; 
fortunately it could not last for ever. The repeated 
stopping of the engines, which even happened on our 
hot sail through the Ked Wea, and sometimes lasted 
a whole day, gave rise to serious uneasiness as to when 
and how our goal was to be reached. After a three 
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days’ voyage through the Red Sea, however, and 
after having left Mecca and Medina with the sea- 
port of Jedda on our left, Suakim with Massaua and 
many another inhospitable and perilous shore on our 
right (we saw absolutely nothing .of all these places 
however) Mocua of coffee fame rose up on our left 
nd we might now hope to reach Aden before long 
nd get out of the furnace of the Red Sea into the 
resh and airy Indian Ocean. We got safe past the 
rate of Tears, Bah-elr Mandeb on which many a proud 
hip has .struck and sunk, a mast projecting here and 
here above water, serving as a memento mori to 
he travellers who sail past. Late in the evening we 
ast anchor in front of Aden for a few hours, and saw 
he buildings on the shore and the sun-baked arid 
nountains behind them lying in the magic light of 
he moon. Before retiring to rest on deck I had gone 
lown into rny cabin for a little and turned on the 
dectric light when, looking out at the open ])ort-hole, 

[ saw a couple of black faces with gleaming eyes and 
lashing white teeth before me. They were Somali 
legroes who, defying quarantine under cover of night, 
lad rowed out in their boat to the ship and were 
jffering all sorts of curiosities for sale at the cabin 
ivindows, which were but a few feet above the level of 
he surface of the water. For a comparatively moder- 
ite sum I purchased a bottle of parti-coloured stmw 
md a fine pair of antelope’s antlers, which I n\anaged 
to get rid of later on by making a present of them, 
after having dragged them about with me for some time 
2 
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in India. Next morning found iis in the more 
breezy region of the Indian Ocean. For half a day 
we had still the gradually receding but beautifully 
shaped mountains of the south coast of Arabia on our 
left ; then for seven whole days we entirely lost sight 
of land. It was re-assuring however to learn that 
the Himalaya had not transferred her mail to one of 
the other steamers running between Aden and 
Bombay — we drew the inference that in spite of the 
delay incurred, and in all probability still to be in- 
curred, there was still hope of getting the mail to 
Bombay before it was overdue, in case of which even- 
tuality the Company has to pay a heavy penalty. 
For the rest we steamed on more and more slowly, 
and repeatedly the steamer had to be laid to for a 
few hours on the glassy ocean, while numerous sharks 
gambolled about the vessel, greedily snapping up the 
kitchen offal. One afternoon, when we had again 
come to a stoj>, some sport-loving Englishmen passed 
the time fishing for sharks with a big hook, attached 
to an anchor chain, baited with a piece of meat, and 
they actually succeeded in getting one of these 
monsters on board. It lashed about it so terribly 
when being ywWed in, that its tail had to be hacked 
off before the fish could be got on deck. There it lay, 
more than six feet long and as fat as a prize pig ; it 
took some time before it began to calm down, sur- 
rounded at a respectful distance by a circle of inquisi- 
tive spectators. The monster had already been dis- 
embowelled, and its heart, no bigger than a watch 
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and still beating, was being handed from hand to hand, 
but still the leviathan possessed strength enough to 
roll from one side to the other, to the horror of the 
lookers-on. who retreated precipitately. At last the 
shark lay dead and motionless. After a considerable 
piece of his skin had been cut off as a keepsake the 
rest was about to the thrown into the sea, when some 
of the ship's negroes stepped forward and asked for the 
fish. It was gladly given them and they dragged it 
off exclaiming in their nigger English “ Shark eats 
nigger, why not nigger eat shark? ” 

With these and the like pastimes the days went 
by and at last on Sunday, November 6th, about noon, 
we saw the lofty ridges of the Ghatta chain towering in 
the east. A few hours later the azure blue of the 
ocean turned to a dirty yellow, the villas of Malabar 
Hill on the left, and the palm-wreathed towers and 
palaces of Bombay in front of us grew more distinct^ 
and towards evening we rounded Colaba Point and cast 
anchor in the wide harbour of Bombay, separated from 
the open sea in the west by the mighty peninsula or 
island on which the Town of Bombay lies. We were 
soon surrounded by a swarm of steam-pinnaces, sailing 
boats, whose .high bamboo yards were on a level with 
our decks, and all kinds of other vessels, and an indes- 
cribable confusion now set in on board our ship in the 
rapidly growing dusk. Shore officials and hotel agents, 
boatmen and porters, as well as friends who had come 
aboard to welcome those arriving; add thereto 340 
ship’s passengers with their respective luggage, and the 
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361 souls who went to make up the crew, from the 
Cnptain down to the lowest galley-boys, stokers and 
lascars, all surging and moving about in one fearful 
topsy-turvy ! Our friends too had come on board, but 
they looked for us in vain, as we had no intention like 
so many on board of taking the train inland that very 
evening, and had decided on spending the night on 
deck as usual. Having got rid of so many noisy fellow- 
travellers it was really the most pleasant evening we 
had spent on the HiTnalaya in spite of the oppressive 
sultriness, which was doubly felt now that the ship had 
eeased to move. Next morning we gave our luggage 
to the hotel servant, got into a boat, bade a grateful 
farewell to the leviathan that had so long sheltered us, 
and with feelings that are beyond words set foot at 
x\pollo Bandar on the sacred soil of India. A quarter 
of an hour later we were installed safe and sound in the 
spacious rooms we had ordered beforehand in the 
Esplanade Hotel. 



CHAPTER III. 


Bombay, 

W ATSON’S Esplanade Hotel, in which we took up 
our residence for a few weeks, is looked upon as 
the first hotel in Bombay, and is one of the largest, if 
not the largest hotel in India. It is however by no 
means so typically Indian as the twenty or thirty other 
hotels we stopped at in our travels through all parts of 
India, which is no doubt to be explained by the close 
relations existing between that city and Europe. A 
short description of the typical Indian hotel may here 
follow, and I may mention that on principle — hygiene 
being no secondary consideration — we always went to 
the best hotel in the places we visited. To be sure 
this often happened to be the only one, and many of 
the places, Ujjayini (Ujjain), Oaya and others, did 
not even boast of one. In these cases the Government 
generally establishes a Dak Bitnqaloiv, in which the 
traveller may lay claim to a room with a bed in it on 
payment of one rupee per person, on the express condi- 
tion that the room must be vacated should a newcomer 
arrive the following evening and fail to find accommod- 
ation. As a rule however one finds oneself the sole 
guest. The furniture is exceedingly primitive, the beds 
middling, though generally free from vermin, and not 
nearly so bad as those met with in G reece. Mosquito-nets? 
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however, are generally wanting, and the traveller would 
do well to carry his own with him. The bed-clothes, 
i. e.f pillows, a thick quilt, (Razai) to lie on, and a 
plaid to cover oneself with, form a part of every 
traveller’s luggage, being indispensable both on the 
railway and in the hotels, as well as in the Bak 
Bungaloios, The bed-room doors in the Dak Bunga- 
lows are provided with very deficient fastenings, and 
in Amritsar, for instance, there was nothing for it but 
to barricade the door with what luggage we had. The 
cooking in the Dak Bungalows is generally very poor. 
A cook, or the Manager himself, provides the meals. 
There is usually a Government tariff of prices, but 
the quality depends on the capacity, goorlwill and 
ambition of the cook, who is almost always a Mabo- 
medan. We occasionally managed to get a good 
meal out of him on the recommendation of some 
friendly native, but we also experienced the reverse, 
as our story will show. The Refreshment Rooms of- 
the smaller railway stations are very much orj a par 
with the Dak Bungalows, and in places where there is 
’either no Dak Bungalow at all or none near, you can 
generally manage to get a night’s quarters in the 
Waiting-room. Should the Waiting-room happen to 
be occupied the obliging Station Master is quite ready 
to put a railway carriage at the disposal of the tra- 
veller. No charge is made in either case, but the 
expedient is not to be recommended ; shunting goes 
on incessantly, and when a train starts late in the 
•evening, early in the morning, or during the night, 
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the natives arrive in crowds hours beforehand and 
squat round about the station-house in Indian fashion on 
the bare earth, chatting in groups ; the air gets very 
bad and the noise is unbearable. 

However you are seldom reduced to such an 
extremity, as in all tolerably frequented places there 
are fair hotels, almost exclusively kept by English 
people. The prices are very moderate. It is the 
custom as in Spain, Palestine and Egypt, to make 
a- daily charge for board. With the exception of 
Bombay, Calcutta and Darjeeling, in the first hotels 
the board was never more than five rupees for the 
room and three ample meals, though never less either. 
This uniformity of price makes it possible to calculate 
the cost of a journey to India pretty accurately be- 
forehand. A second-class return ticket available for, 
six months, food included, costs £ 50 ^ the first-class 
railway ticket throughout India about £ 25 , four to 
five months’ hotel expenses amount to about £ 50 , and 
by calculating another £25 for wines, luggage, car- 
riages, trips and attendance, it will be found that a 
journey to India may be made for about £150, if 
economy has to be strictly observed, but for anyone 
with bigger pretensions can be comfortably accom*- 
plished for about £200. A letter of credit is the most 
convenient way of carrying money, and on it, as in all 
the larger towns of Europe, cash payments are made 
in Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and Colombo. The 
coin of the country is the rupee, a silver piece 
about the size of our 2 Mark piece, which is in India 
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divided into 16 annas, in Ceylon into 100 cents. The 
anna again is made up of 4 paisas (copper coins about 
the size of a sou) the paisa has 3 pies, and the tiny 
shells call Kapardika in Sanscrit, but now known as 
Kauri, still represent the smallest currency. I got 80 
of them at the Benares market in exchange for one 
paisa, which would make 5120 for a rupee. Grold is 
never met with, but you find bank-notes for 10, 25, 
50, 100, 500 rupees and even for larger amounts. 
In the Lahore Bank I was even allowed to handle a 
10,0 ) rupee bank-note, differing very slightly from 
the 10 rupee notes, except in the figures stamped 
on it. 

The Indian hotel generally lies, like all better- 
class houses, outside the native town with its narrow 
streets, on a broad and well-kept road, and stands, 
like all the neighbouring private dwellings and houses 
of business, in a spacious garden of its own. The 
hotel is usually one-storied ; the big dining-hall 
occupies the centre of the house, cool, sometimes even 
dark ; round about it are the bed-rooms with doors 
opening into the dining-room as well as direct com- 
munication with outside. Outside the bed-rooms a 
verandah runs round the house, and on it the personal 
attendants of the travellers sleep. In cold weather 
they wrap themselves up in their own bed-clothes 
head and all, so that they closely resemble long 
bulky sacks, and it is only the heavy snores that 
reveal them to be human beings. The bed-rooms are 
generally very spacious, the furniture scanty, utensils 
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and towels like everything else in India old and 
tattered. Jlach bed-room is provided with a toilet- 
room with a washstand, bath and other conveniences, 
and the only persons having access to it from 
the outside, besides the inmate of the bed-room to 
which it is attached, are the water-carrier and the 
sweeper, who are always at hand to put things in 
order after use. The bath is mostly nothing but a 
piece of cement with a high rim running round it 
and an opening to the outside to let the water out, 
which generally has a grating to keep out snakes* 
Glass windows are limited in number and in some 
places are conspicuous by their absence. The manu- 
facture of glass had not yet, we were told, been intro- 
duced into India. All bottles are imported from 
Europe, and it is no uncommon sight in the street 
to see a pedlar retailing a goodly assortment of old 
wine, beer and lemonade bottles. The doors, as 
aforesaid, are deficient in locks, but you find in their 
place large iron bolts both outside and inside. On 
leaving your room you can lock it, but so insecurely 
that anyone can manage to get in. Yet great security 
prevails in India, more especially as every house is 
more or less surrounded by servants day and night. 

The culinary arrangements in the hotels are 
usually both ample and good, and the danger of in- 
juring one’s health by injudicious indulgence in the 
pleasures of the table is far greater than the risk of 
meeting with tigers and snakes, or getting a sunstroke, 
&c. This is more especially the case for those who. 
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like the Englishmen, drink their whiskey and soda 
every day with a tendency to reduce the quantity of 
the latter element to a minimum, French claret and 
hock can be had everywhere for about a rupee and a half 
per half bottle, half a bottle of Bavarian beer costing 
half a rupee. It is best to avoid all alcohol in sucli 
a hot climate : as a rule we drank sparkling lemon- 
ade at meals and found it suited us exceedingly well. 
The repasts resemble those served on boardship 
Chota Haziri (tea and bread and butter) brought by 
the servant to your bed-room in the morning before 
you get up, a copious breakhist with all kinds of 
meat dishes served in the dining-room between 9 
and 10 o’clock, tiffin, the English lunch, in the 
dining-room at 1 p. m., and consisting of various cold 
meat courses, and towards evening an ample dinner 
of soup, fiah, meat, poultry, vegetables, sweets, &c. 
Fruit is never wanting on the table ; in winter 
mostly bananas and oranges, later in Ceylon about the 
beginning of March we had pine-apples and delicious 
mangoes, a kind of plum about the size of a goose’s 
egg ; two diametrical cuts on either side of the stone 
divide it into three pieces and you scoop out the 
juicy aromatic pulp with a spoon. 

The chief inconvenience in the Indian hotels 
is the attendance. There are, it is true, plenty of 
servants both in the dining-room and for the rooms, 
l^ut they are little used to attending to travellers, as 
almost every one travels with his own servant, Such 
a servant gets 20 rupees a month, and on this he 
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lives, and dresses, being no doubt able to save the 
half and send it home to his family. Besides his 
wages lie gets a 3rd class railway ticket, which is sur- 
Jirisingly cheap, about one-:seventh of the first class 
fare, and for a few rupees he is carried from one end 
of India to the other, though in by no means envi- 
ably packed carriages. Such a servant is very use- 
ful, nay even indispensable to the new-arrival. He is, 
in general, familiar with the whole of India, acts as 
a go-between with the natives, arranges with car- 
riages and porters, and helps the traveller when shop- 
ping, though here he openly claims and receives a 
percentage from the salesman. In the train he pro- 
vides refreshments, makes the beds at night and 
packs them up again in the morning. In the hotels 
it is he who makes the beds in the rooms, and who 
waits on his master at table, entering the kitchen 
without let or hindrance, and catering as best he 
can for his employers. At night, even in the depth 
of winter, when however the cold is not severe, he 
sleeps in the open air on the ground in front of his 
master’s door and in the morning he is there ready 
to answer the first call. He accompanies his master 
on all his .expeditions, is familiar with all manner of 
situations, and speaks broken English which is some- 
times excessively funny. This is the ideal of an 
Indian travelling servant, but the actual article is 
often very far behind that ideal. We had omitted to 
have a reliable servant engaged for us either by 
friends or other persons of confidence, and, in conse- 
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quence, were not exactly lucky in our choice. We 
had scarcely arrived at Watson’s hotel when an in- 
dividual in clean native dress made up to us, showed 
US to our rooms, and from that moment refused to 
quit us. It was l^alu, our first servant. At first we 
thought he was one of the hotel servants, and did 
not entirely ^rasp the situation until his efforts to 
make us comfortable had reached a point which, in 
my opinion, made it impossible for us to dismiss him 
without some weighty reason ; such a reason pre- 
sented itself in the course of our journey, as we shall 
see a little further on. What particularly took my 
fancy in Lain was the fact that he was a genuine 
Hindu and not a Mahomedan. T had overlooked 
the fact that only the very lowest caste of Hindus 
will condescend to serve Europeans, a caste even more 
strenuously avoided by the higher classes than 
Christians or Mahornedans. Our Lalu did not 
dare to cross the threshold of our Hindu friends, 
for a general house purification would have been the 
necessary consequence of the pollution his very pre- 
sence would have brought upon the house. All care- 
fully avoided any contact with the fellow, who was 
both clean and good-looking. One day I was sitting 
in my room in Bombay with my Pandit Veuiram» 
having my Sanscrit conversation lesson, while Lalu 
was busy tidying the apartment. It struck me that 
the Pandit kept looking anxiously about him, and 
that he fidgeted. In reply to a question he said 
“ If that person were to touch me I could not re- 
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turn to my house without having hrst taken a bath 
and changing or washing all my clothes.” This fear 
entertained by the orthodox Hindus of being polluted 
by touching a Ciidra properly extends to all Europ- 
eans who are on principle all Cudras. However the 
force of custom has so far conquered that almost 
all Hindus will shake hands with a European ; it was 
very rare to find them refuse to do so. The less 
enlightened circles are more anxious about it, the 
women, in particular, who, when you meet them in 
the streets, are in the habit of drawing their garments 
more closely over face and bosom and making a wide 
detour to avoid the European. 

But let us return to Watson’s hotel, which chiefly 
differs from the hotels above described of inner India 
by making a more European impression. It is most 
imposing in appearance both in and frou) the outside, 
standing apart from the other houses in the finest 
quarter of Bombay, not far from the Government 
buildings and the sea, with its fourteen windows in 
front and ii.s four stories. The ground-floor is occupied 
by shops, post and other offices ; on the first floor are 
the large dining-rooms, in which the punkah is kept 
going above the heads of the dinners, summer and 
winter; the folding doors stand wide open, and lead on 
to a big terrace where coffee is partaken of after din- 
ner, and the visitor looks down on the open square in 
front of the hotel, on which a motley Oriental crowd is 
surging. You can see Hindus of all castes and from 
all parts of India, position, trade, and district being 
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recognisable to the practised eye by the clothing. 
There are Parsees, Mahomedans and Kiiropeans, half- 
castes, Jews, Christian converts, all characteristically 
differing in costume. Nor are shows wanting, snake- 
charmers, men with monkeys, dogs, other animals per- 
forming their tricks to the sound of tlie drum and the 
rattle of the money-box in which the silver and copper 
coins that are thrown from above are collected. 

Tn spite of these numerous distractions, despite 
the beautiful situation, the comfortable arrangements, 
and the excellent table, our stay in Watson’s hotel 
cannot be said to have been a particularly pleasant one. 
There was a constant going and coming ; every week, 
on the arrival of a fresh steamer from Europe, the 
hotel was crowded with restless guests who disappeared 
a few days later bound for the interior. Even at night 
perfect peace cannot be said to have reigned. There 
was a constant tramp of feet iA the passages, a banging 
of doors, loud shouts of “ Boy” (the English use the 
word in addressing the servants) till midnight and even 
after. If we closed our bed-room door and only opened 
the big French windows, the heat — 25 by day and 
20 ® by night — in consequence of the absence of a 
draught prevented us sleeping. If we opened both 
door and windows as far as possible, the conversation 
aind snores of the servants in the passages, and the in- 
sonsiderate behaviour of the other visitors kept disturb- ‘ 
ing us. On this account, and because we desired to be 
oiearer our friends, during our second stay in Bombay 
vet preferred to live at a native club, which shall be 
iescribed later on. 
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We had scarcely been two hours in the hotel when 
half a dozen natives came to call on us. To be sure 
our only Bombay acquaintance, Mansukbldl Nazar, was 
away from home in Calcutta, where we rneb him later 
on, but be had charged his brothers, the staid and 
venerable Atmardm, and the lively and amiable Utsav- 
1^1, to look after us. They appeared, accompanied by 
an Indian prince, Baldevi, who like the others wore 
European dress, the only difference being that a mighty 
turban adorned his head, precious rings in his fingers and 
ears. Not being sufficiently familiar with the English 
language to be able to follow the conversation, he was 
in the habit of spending his time with the chewing of 
Tambulam, the various ingredients of which he always 
carried with him in a big silver box. He was attended 
by his young nephew and some other persons, so that 
our wish to get to know natives was not long in being 
accomplished. ni?6. 

Our first care was to order the letters of introduc- 
tion according to the towns, and get out those destined 
for Bombay. The paying of various calls was then dis- 
cussed, all sorts of excursions planned, and interesting 
persons mentioned whom our friends promised to bring 
to see us. 'In general the natives are not fond of re- 
ceiving visitors in their own homes, partly because 
these homes are often but scantily furnished, partly too 
on account of religious scruples. They are however all 
the readier to come and see foreigners in the hotel, and 
not a day passed on which we had not a circle of 
natives about us, both in the morning and the afternoon. 
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Many wore European dress, but most of them, the 
Pandits in particular, appeared in native costume. 
They do not remove the turban or whatever headdress 
they happen to wear, lest the one lonej lock of hair 
allowed to ^row on their otherwise closely cropped 
heads, as prescribed by their religion, should fall down. 
On the other hand, those wearing native dress invaria- 
bly remove their shoes at the door and appear in the 
rooms in their stocking-soles, if not bare-footed. Being 
accustomed to squat cross-legged on the floor, they find 
chairs uncomfortable, and I often noticed how in the 
course of conversation they would draw up first one leg 
and then the other, until they had succeeded in getting 
into their customary posture (known as PadmAsanam) 
on the seats of the chairs. In conversation they are 
lively and pleasant, always full of curiosity, naive, and 
at times witty. If there are a number of persons toge- 
ther the conversation is apt to become noisy and con- 
fused. 

A description of Bombay, next to Calcutta, India’s 
biggest and finest city, may be (considered superfluous. 
Its splendid situation on a promontory between the 
open sea in the west and the broad lake-like harbour 
in the east, the southern European quarter with its 
numerous fine buildings, the native (quarter to the 
north with its narrow streets and incredible bustling 
life, have been often enough the subject of description. 

Like most Indian towns, Bombay stretches away 
ont to the north, the distances are often very great, 
but there is no lack of conveyances. There are plenty 
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of horse-tramways, the horses wearing proper sun-bon- 
nets to protect them from sunstroke ; the cars, open 
on all skies and generally crowded, afford the best of 
opportunities for most interesting studies of native types 
and costumes. Then there are quantities of carriages, 
that have not infrequently some difficulty in making 
their way through the crowded streets, elegant private 
equipages drawn by horses which are mostly imported 
from Australia, besides the most heterogeneous collec- 
tion of cabs, from those of the most elegant type down 
to cheap and humble Ekka, used by the natives only, 
provided with a single seat on the floor of the vehicle 
and mostly drawn by oxen, which are driven by a 
cord attached to their muzzles, and trot through the 
streets at a comparatively rapid pace. There is besides 
a local railway, which runs west from Bombay along 
the coast to the north past Malabar Hill out to the 
country, with about half a dozen stations. Malabar 
Hill is a ridge running out into the western sea to the 
north of Bombay, and on the harmonious wooded 
heights of which rise the Towers of Silence, the cele- 
brated Parsee tombs, as well as numerous villas and 
temples. It was the goal of the first excursion we 
undertook with our friends one evening. The formi- 
dable sun-god had sunk into the western sea and “ at 
one stride came the dark,” when we reached Malabar 
Hill where a little [)opular festival was being held in 
the native qiiartei-, Evej'y where we saw peo[)]e s(juat- 
ting in front of their houses, and, as is tlic custom in 
India, numerous little lamps filled with cocoanut oil 
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were burning out in the streets in the open air, which 
was absolutely still. To our astonishment we saw 
numbers of almost entirely naked people moving about 
among the lamps and approaching us. It had been 
our intention to go and see a saint who had numerous 
admirers who looked u]> to him as a kind of spiritual 
adviser. He was just returning from an expedition 
and the crowd respectfully made room for the vehicle 
on which lie sat with a cotin)anioii, who kej)t chanting 
a few verses of the Veda in a low voice before him. 
The vehicle turned into a spacious court and one of 
our friends followed to procui'e us an’ audience. After 
soirie demur it was accorded us, on condition tluit we 
should remove our shoes. This we did, a proceeding 
which we repeated more than once on similar occasions 
later on. I soon got to find this cuvstom to be such a 
blessing in the Indian heat, that T often took oft’ my 
heavy boots uninvited and sat down in my stockings on 
the carpet among the natives, who were always exceed- 
ingly sensible to this observance of their custom. 
The saint sat cross-legged upon a raised divan, sur- 
rounded by a circle of wwshi])pers, and my wife and 
I took our places on the carj)et at a respectful dis- 
tance from him. We entered into conversation, but 
the holy man spoke his Sanscrit so (juickly that 
much escaped me, and one of those })resent had 
more than once to pick up the thread of the conver- 
sation in English. We spoke principally of Veda 
questions. Professor Peterson, to whom I lamented 
about this the following day, comforted me by telling 
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me that these holy men often speak exceedingly 
poor Sanscrit and attempt to conceal their faults most 
skilfully by speaking very quickly. He by the way 
procured me a young Pandit, who came to the hotel 
to me every day and gave me conversation lessons. 

Venir5m, as the young scholar of twenty-five 
was called, was the perfect type of an Indian pandit. 
He was absolutely ignorant concerning Europe and 
things European. He did not know a word of 
English, close as the study of that language would 
seem to lie for the Indian now-a-days, in fact, he 
abhorred it as sornetliing secular and impure, and 
this fear of polluting himself with anything foreign 
even extended to the use of Latin letters. When in 
speaking to him of my purposed journey through 
India, I unfolded the map he was not able to read 
a single name himself. He was all the more at 
home in his own world, though he kept back much 
that he evidently considered too sacred for me. Like 
all grown up Indians he was married, but had left 
wife and children in his native village and had come 
to Bombay to earn a scanty living in the English 
College iiibrary, by comparing manuscripts and 
compiling. catalogues. His father had, like so many 
Indians of ripe age, severed all earthly ties and had 
gone to Benares there to lire as an ascetic. V^eniram 
gave me a letter of introduction to him, but by some 
accident this letter never reached the person to whom 
it was addressed, but fell into the hands of another 
ascetic, of whom I shall have to tell you later. In 
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Bombay, Venir^m lived a life strictly in accordance 
with his religion ; he got up every morning at 
4 o’clock, and, after having meditated for a short 
time on his patron divinity, took his morning bath, 
painted his red caste-mark upon his brow, said his 
morning prayer, the so-called Puja, all details of 
which he refused to communicate, read a chapter of 
the Upanishads and then, without having broken 
his fast, turned to the duties of the day. His two 
meals were taken one at 1 1 a. m,, the other at 8 p.m. 
He prepared them himself, having no other mem- 
ber of his caste at hand, and it was he who did the 
house work as well as the washing and mending of 
his own clothes. His costume was of course strictly 
Indian ; besides the imposing turban, and the shoes 
he always left at the door, it consisted of a number 
of cloths, mostly of thin white calico. The character- 
istic part of the Indian costume is the total absence 
of trousers, the place of which is supplied by a long 
strip of material ingeniously wound round the loins 
and legs. The upper part of the body was draped in 
the same fashion and the costume was completed by 
a handsome ("ashmere woollen shawl. Many Hindus 
can dispense entirely with a tailor for their clothing ; 
the majority, however, make use of a kind of great- 
coat with sleeves which they wear in cooler weather. 
With the exception of this article of clothing every 
bit of the costume is freshly washed every day, the 
Hindus on that account generally looking exceedingly 
^ lean and dainty ; the bath twice a day effectually 
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preventing any odour whatever, though it mast be 
acknowledged that they are quite indifferent to a 
tear here and there in their wrappings. The women’s 
dress in Southern India is still more simple, it is often 
limited to a single piece of material, either white or 
red in colour, black in the case of widows ; this 
generally covers the whole body, but the head in 
particular ; when at work it is caught up in such a 
way that the arms and the legs below the thigh are 
seen in all their nakedness, which gives a very grace- 
ful appearance to the Indian women, who are both 
beautiful and delicate in sha]>e. 

My pandit came every day, though in the 
beginning the hotel servants had once or twice refused 
him admittance. We read and spoke Sanscrit with 
great zeal, and I am greatly indebted to him for 
these preparatory exercises. At our last lesson I 
banded him twenty-five rupees, which made about 
one rupee for each lesson. I have been led to be- 
lieve that he considered this modest remuneration 
princely by the attachment he continued to display 
during the remainder of our first, and during our 
second stay in Bombay. 

Our mode of living in Bombay was as a matter 
of cour.se regulated by the nature of the climate. We 
rose and made a hasty toilette at 6 in the morning, 
when the first sunbeams came peering through the 
luxuriant green leaves of the great trees, when the 
croaking of the crows as they flew from tree to tree 
luingled with the tender chatter of the little green 
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parrots and the twittering of the nurrverous other 
birds found in India. A walk was then taken in 
the fresh morning air, generally along the sea-shore 
on the west where a splendid broad strip of land, 
affording delightful walks, extends between the town 
and the sea ; it has been wrested from the sea by 
the exertions of the English who have somewhat 
presumptuously given to it the name of Reclamation, 
as if the ocean had really owed them this strip of 
land. We could here w^atch the Parsees at their 
morning prayers ; they were easily recognised by 
their high black brimless hats, and while mur- 
muring prayers would throw themselves on the ground, 
sprinkling their foreheads and members with the 
sacred dew. Or we sometimes went to Malabar 
Hill, where the Hindus knelt before their gods in the 
countless temples, paid the priests who spoke the 
prayers for them a few copper coins, and bathed in the 
adjoining tanks. Among other curious religious 
exercises I noticed an old woman, who kept sprink- 
ling water from a vessel while murmuring prayers, 
and staring fixedly at the sun. My friends assured 
me that she had done this for twenty years without 
her eyes being any the worse, Credat Judaeus Ajpella, 
At 9 o’clock we were glad to be back in the 
hotel for breakfast, the heat steadily increasing. The 
rest of the forenoon was devoted to work, unless visi- 
tors chanced to put in an appearance. How quickened 
in such circumstances does the study of Sans- 
crit become. What concrete forms do the Rig-Veda 
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and the Upanishads, the Indian dramas and novels as- 
sume, where everything is so present to the senses. I 
hope the time is not too far away when every German 
student of Sanscrit will be able to pay at least one 
visit to India during his life time. 

After tiffin we generally rested during the midday 
heat, and were disinclined to receive callers. About 
4 o’clock our friends used to a])pear, we could take light 
felt hats in place of the heavy to])ees, and sally forth 
into the town or its environs. One of the most charm- 
ing excursions is the one to Elephanta, an island in 
the eastern harbour, a good hour’s distance from Bom- 
bay. Its rock-bored, half-subterranean temples are 
famous, and despite the havoc wTOUght by the Mahomed- 
ans there is still a goodly quantity of pillars and 
sculptures extant. One Sunday afternoon a party of 
twelve of us, all natives except my wife and self, got 
into a sailing boat j our cheery Utsavldl had had all 
things pertaining to a Hindu meal taken on board in 
baskets, he himself appearing dragging a concertina. 
The wind wafted us across the smooth surface, to the 
strains of Hindu songs, past the town, houses, facto- 
ries and wharves, to where the island towered out from 
the waves. V A fine staircase led up from the shore to 
the temple caves, which are situated about half way up 
the height. I looked however, in vain for the serpents 
which, according to my friend Garbe’s tales, ought to 
have been met with. We reached the temples without 
either difficulty or danger, and inspected the colossal 
reliefs carved out of the rocky walls, and with 
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reproductions with which the reader is no doubt familiar, 
until tlie light, which penetrated from one side only 
began to fail us, and twilight enshrouded these stone 
witnesses of Indian religious art. Outside, in front of 
the temple we partook of the Hindu repast, and 
even the contrary wind that rendered our return a 
hardy one did not succeed in wearying the prevailing 
gay spirits of the party. At home a man of any 
gravity would be none too ready to indulge in such 
harmless pastimes, but here it afforded a welcome 
opportunity of observing the habits peculiar to a 
strange people in their own land. Thus day after day 
we became more familiar with the Hindu customs and 
way of thinking, and as our tale proceeds I shall 
introduce much of what we noted. 

Something may here be said of the funeral rites, 
which are characteristically different for the members 
of each of the three religions to which the inhabit- 
ants of Bombay chiefly belong. The Mahomedans 
bury their dead as we do, the Hindus burning theirs, 
and the Parsees exposing theirs to be devoured by the 
vultures. Both the latter rites shall be more nearly 
described. 

In Bombay, the Hindu Burning Ghaut lies to the 
west of the town, near the Marine Lines Station, not 
far from the sea. It is a big piece of ground with a 
high fence around it, and from outside a ‘‘ pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night ” may be seen 
rising from it. Strangers are admitted if accompanied, 
and from a space, reserved for the bearers and mourners, 
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the burning process may be watched in its various 
phases. It takes four hours to burn a body completely 
but as a rule several bodies may by seen burning at 
once, so that it is quite possible to gain an idea of the 
beginning, middle and end of the ceremony. Decom- 
position setting in very ra])idly owing the heat, a dead 
body is generally wrapped in white cloths from head to 
foot and carried to the burning-ghaut by the bearers a 
few hours after death has taken place. Stout logs, one 
to two yards in length are piled up to about a yard’s 
height on the ground, between four iron stanchions, 
firmly planted in the earth ; the corpse is then placed 
upon this pile and another layer of wood piled above it. 
Meantime, a small fire is prepared beside the pile ; in 
Dombay this fire is brought from the hearth of the 
deceased ; in Benares where many corpses are 
burnt that come from a distance, even a consider- 
able distance, the fire has to bought from a 
low caste, representatives of which are always 
present. Certain ceremonies now follow; in 
particular, one of the deceased’s relatives, very often a 
boy of tender, age, has to pour water from a pitcher on 
the pile, afterwards breaking the pitcher. The small 
tire which has been kept in readiness is now added to 
the pile, soon the flames blaze up and the corpse’s 
limbs are consumed one after the other. In three to 
four hours all that is left of the body is a few bones 
and ashes. In Benares, these remains and ashes are 
thrown into the Ganges as it flows past : I do not 
know what is done with them elsewhere. A priest, 
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who murmurs a few texts, or perhaps gives a small 
address, is only present by exception and on payment 
of a special fee. There is nothing very solemn about 
the whole proceeding. On one occasion only did I 
hear a woman lamenting her deceased husband ; the 
people mostly look on in appjirent indifference, some- 
times chatting to each other quite cheerily. The 
Indians take death less seriously than we do : death 
for them is only a single station on the wandering 
soul’s great progress. 

The Parsees, who constitute a large and highly 
esteemed portion of the population of Bombay, have 
very different funeral rites. The Parsees are the 
descendants of the ancient Persians, who, when Islam 
conquered Persia with fire and sword, took refuge in the 
tolerant land of India, carrying with them their holy 
books. On certain conditions they were received, and 
at present form an important contingent of Bombay’s 
richest merchants. As the language of the Avesta 
proves, the Persians were undoubtedly of Indo-Ger- 
manic origin, and in contrast to this fact it is 
extremely perplexing to find many of the Parsees in 
Bombay pronouncedly Semitic in type, reminding us 
of our own Jews not only in face and figure, but also 
in character and manners. Among my collection of 
photographs there is one of a group of young 
Parsee ladies, who with their voluptuous figures 
and in some cases great loveliness strongly resemble 
what we are in the habit of designating une beaut& 
juive (a Hebrew beauty). We find in the Parsees the 
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same untiring search after, and pleasure in, gain ; the 
same obliging amiability and occasionally somewhat 
tiresome forwardness as in our Jews. How is this to 
be accounted for ? I can only explain it to myself by 
supposing that, after Cyrus ’ conquest of Babylon and 
Assyria, the Persians entered into extensive intermar- 
riages with the native Semitic population and that the 
indomitable life-power of the Semitic race has asserted 
itself throughout the generations down to the Parsees 
of our own day. The Parsees resemble the Jews further 
in their being minded to go in for progress and for 
reforms, in contrast to the highly conservative Hindus. 
They have exceedingly well organised schools, for girls 
as well as for boys, in which all branches of learning 
are taught in the Gujerati tongue ; nor are gymnastics 
neglected. The Hindus are slowly following their 
example, but repeated visits to such institutions have 
left upon me the impression that the Hindu schools 
are far behind those of the Parsees. The Parsees 
too have broken with their traditions, by entirely 
abolishing child-marriages, though many of them 
question the advisibility of having carried out this 
innovation too quickly and suddenly. 

We were fortunate enough to make the acquaint- 
ance of a very kind, elderly, Parsee gentleman, Mr. 
Chichgar. He not only introduced us to his family, 
but did all that lay in his power to be of service to us. 
True, he declared himself prohibited from letting us 
see the Parsee Temple, in the interior of which 
burns the eternal sacred fire ; but, on the 
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other hand, he offered to take us to Malabar 
Hill to the Towers of Silence, the celebrated Parsee 
tombs. Early one morning, accompanied by a Parsee 
priest, he fetched us from the hotel in his carriage. 
We soon got to Malabar Hill, and now a pretty path 
led us to the top of the hill where the spacious Parsee 
grave-yard lies, with a wonderful view of Bombay 
and the sea. With its flowers and shrubs, and 
well gravelled paths, it lias all the solemn peace- 
fulness of a Christian Cemetery, were it not for the 
absence of graves. Instead you see a number 
of round towers at a considerable distance from 
one anotlier, no higher than a two-storied house, 
but as big as a circus in circumference. A single iron 
door, which is always kept shut, leads into the interior, 
which widens out into a kind of plate-like open surface, 
open to the sky, and surrounded by walls about six 
feet high. This surface is divided into three parts by 
two concentrical circles, in each of which there are 
numerous circular furrov/s for the accommodation of 
corpses, the innermost circles being for children's 
coqises, the two others for those of adults. A model 
in the waiting-room at the entrance gives one an idea 
of the whole arrangement. No one is admitted to the 
towers, not even a Parsee, with the exception of the 
well-])aid corpse-bearers, who however are looked upon 
as unclean, and avoided. They carry up the corpse, 
which is swathed in cloths, upon their shoulders, followed 
by the train of mourners. At a becoming distance 
from the towers a general halt is made, the last ceremo- 
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nies are performed and then the bearers carry the 
corpse alone into the tower by the iron door behind 
which it disappears for ever from the ken of man. The 
mighty vultures, a number of which are always to be 
seen perched upon the edge of the tower, at once 
swoop down upon the body, and in less than half an 
hour the bones are picked clean. The bones left are 
after some time pushed down into a hole in the middle, 
where they are subjected to a disinfectant process and 
then washed down by the rains into the sea. The 
whole business has nothing at all repulsive about it, 
when performed as it is in a solemn and reverent 
fashion, far less repulsive at all events than the 
Christian custom of burial. 

Of course, when in Bombay, as everywhere else in 
India, we were diligent in our attendance at the Hindu 
temples. With their idols, to which under the aus- 
pices and prayers of the officiating priest the people 
offer all sorts of flowers, milk, grain, ^c., these 
temples give as adequate an idea as ])0ssible 
of the ancient Indian rite of sacrifice at the 
time of the Veda, a period at which neither temple nor 
idols were known and the sacrifices were presented to 
the invisible gods by the agency of the Agni, the 
sacrificial fire. Such Vedic sjicrifices are but seldom 
performed now-a-days, and then only in the strictest 
privacy. It was my great wish to be })resent at such 
a sacrifice. The matter was not altogether an easy 
one, the Brahmans to whom iny friends applied 
repeatedly refusing to keep their ])romise when already 
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given, alleging religious scruples. At last four were 
foancl who declared their readiness to arrange a small 
sacrilice in the garden of one of our friends at dawn. 
My wife and I were to be allowed to look on from the 
balcony of the house and in return I, (as Yajamana) had 
to defray the expenses of providing tlie sacrifice itself, 
as well as the sacrificial fee (Dakshind) to the priest. 
When we arrived the ceremony had already begun. In 
the garden before us a square hole had been dug in 
the earth and rudely lined with stones. In it a bright 
fire was blazing, and round it squatted three Brahmans 
who purported to represent the llolar^ Adkvaryu^ and 
Udf/dtar, while a fourtli, seated somewhat apart, 
directed the proceedings as Brahman. Bound the fire 
w^ere phu^ed a large pot of melted batter, which on 
being poured in spoonfuls into the fire made it blaze 
up ; farther a bundle of Kiica-grass and all kinds of 
grain and fruits arranged in little piles upon leaves 
instead of plates. The whole proceedings were limited 
to all three l^rahmans witliout any distinction what- 
ever, throwing the above-mentioned substances into the 
fire, bowing repeatedly towards the fire in their seated 
attitudes, and accompanying their action with the 
chanting of Veda verses. 1 distinctly recognised the 
Purusha Song. In half an hour it was all over, the 
honour remaining for me to pay twenty-five rupees for 
a spectacle which may have had but a faint resem- 
blance with the actual ancient Vedic sacrifice, but 
which nevertheless lent some food to the imagination, 
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as what we had seen, however mangled, may be traced 
back to ancient tradition. 

The national Hindu theatre would appear to 
have retained more of its originality, more es])ecially 
when ancient i>lays are performed, or plays written 
in imitation of the ancient ones. Our friend Vic- 
van^th was the author of such a i>lay, the sub- 
ject being IlarisclMndra's extreme hne of truth, 
which rises superior to all tem])tations. Tliis piece 
was ] being played in Bombay at the time, and the 
author invited us to go and see it. Two seats of honour 
immediately in front of the stage were reserved f(jr us ; 
beside us sat the ])oet, to explain the action to us as 
the ])lay proceeded; behind us a large audience, con- 
sisting entirely of natives. I did not see a single 
European face. The theatre, stage, and curtain did 
not differ very materially from a simple European 
theatre, such for instance as may be found either in 
Italy or in Spain. On the stage, to the riglit and left 
of the curtain, S([uatted two musicians ; one played the 
melodies on a concertina, the other accompanied him 
on aj variety of drums, which he beat most deftly either 
with his fist or tlie edge of his bare hands, while 
daintily n6dding his be-turbaned head in time to the 
music. J have rarely seen a man so absolutely absorbed 
in his business as this drummer. The curtain rose ; a 
chorus of boys dressed as girls sang the Nandi, Then 
followed the customary dialogue between the Sutradhdra 
and the prima-donna ; then came the piece, the dia- 
logue being written in Gujerati, the frequent lyric 
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portions being sung. All the parts were played by 
men and boys. The actors, who are born to the pro- 
fession belong to a special, inferior caste of Brahmans ; 
their play was very sure, and testified to careful train- 
ing ; the boys’ voices in the dialogue and singing were 
clear and fresh, though tending somewhat to shrillness. 
The music, which had been specially written for the 
piece was typically Indian, and was not without a 
charm 2>^culiarly its own. Here and there the 
com2)Oser had been led into introducing a European 
motive, which never failed to strike the ear and 
2)roduced a somewhat incongruous and by no means 
pleasing effect. The piece, which was overflowing 
with noble sentiments, played of course partly in 
heaven, where the Council of the Gods was assembled, 
Agni, Indra, Varuna, and many other Gods easily re- 
cognisable by their traditional costumes. The wise 
Ndrada approached their presence, was most ceremoni- 
ously received, reported what was hai)[)ening on earth 
and was entrusted with the messages of the Gods to 
mankind. Other scenes [)lay on the earth, at the court 
of the kings where Vidushaka, easily distinguishable 
by bis conventional costume, cracks all sorts of jokes, 
wiiich are invariably warmly api^lauded ; in the Harem 
of the king’s wives ; in the huts of the poor ; in the 
hermitages of the foi’est. The chief merit of such a 
performance is ])erhaps the doubtless faithful re^n-oduc- 
tion of many scenes of Indian family life, which the 
fiftreigner would otherwise never have an oppoHunity of 
becoming acquainted with. Vicvanath made use of an 
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interval to take us behind the scenes ; we were intro- 
duced to the Manager, saw the boys taking oflf the 
rings they had worn in their noses when playing princess- 
es or other Indian ladies, and which were simply kept 
on by a spring. Refreshments were offered us, and 
before we returned to our places we had to consent to 
being hung with wreaths of flowers, a general custom 
when visits are paid in Indian Society. This was 
not onr last visit to the Indian theatre ; in Baroda, 
fmcknow, Calcutta, and on our second visit to Bombay, 
we again attended representations, but the impression 
made by the first piece we saw was the deepest, and is 
indelibly engraved upon my memory. 

The time was now at hand when we purposed 
leaving Bombay. Once more we were seated in a 
circle of visitors in our hotel apartment, when a new- 
comer entered. As usual in such cases, without further 
interrupting the conversation I bade him sit down, 
when he cried out in great glee : Don’t you know me ? 
I am Dhruva from Baroda, to whom you were so kind 
in Berlin. I read in the papers that you were here, 
and am glad to have found you out.” ‘‘ You must,” he 
continued, ‘‘ give me a few days when you pasg 
through Baroda where I am .Judge. Arrange to be 
there over a Sunday, for I shall be free and be able to 
devote myself to you.” We readily accepted his 
invitation and the details were at once arraiiged. A 
few days later Dhruva wrote to us from Baroda that 
though the Prince of Baroda himself was absent, the 
Prime Minister of the tiny principality would be 
delighted to receive us as State guests. 
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From Bombay to Peshawar. 

^PHE EVENING of our departure had come. Oui 
1 friends had assisted us in jOTCuring the necess- 
ary portmanteaux, a tiffin-basket, and the bedding 
without which no one would think of travelling in 
India; they had helped us to pack, and a number of 
them had come to spend the last hours with us. We 
were bound for the station. One of them drove us 
there in his carriage, another saw to the luggage, while 
the rest repaired to the station, there to give us a last 
cordial shake of the hand. I had fixed to start from 
the terminus Colaba, one of the five railway stations at 
which the night train stops, and got there with bag 
and baggage an hour before the train left, hoping in' 
this way to get a compartment to ray wife and myself. 
These hopes proved vain. We were, to he spre, among 
the first travellers to arrive, and there stood the train, 
with all the carriage doors open, but after walking up 
the whole length of the train we discovered that there 
was not a single first-class compartment left in which 
one or more places were not labelled reserved. This 
time we had to make the best of it, and established 
ourselves with our eight articles of luggage, which in 
India are all accommodated in the roomy carriages, in 
a compartment into which an Englishman of youthful 
appearance soon got in to take the place reserved. Our 
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liends clustered round the door of the carriage, offer- 
ng this or that refreshment. A box of grapes is the 
isual offering, as they do not grow in India proper, but 
ire imported from Afghanistan, packed in round wooden 
ooxes containing three layers of berries, imbedded in 
A^adding. The station-master’s whistle sounded, a last 
diake of the hand all round, and then the curtain fell 
jpon the brilliant picture. “ I have got to be friends 
ivith all these natives in the few weeks of my stay in 
Bombay ” T remarked to the Englishman. “ Very possi- 
ble ; but we have to govern them, and that is a different 
matter,” he replied sententiously and significantly. He 
then laydown full length upon his lower seat, my wife 
took the seat opposite to him, being unable on this 
occasion to undress, and there was nothing for me 
to do but climb up to the upper berth. Sleep was 
hard to woo under these circumstances, the heat being 
very great in spite of all windows and ventilators 
being kept open. But we were northward bound and 
December was at hand, so we might hope for cooler 
weather. 

T.eaving our travellers to doze across Surat and 
the Narmadd, as they pass through many a magnificent 
district in the dark, to find them at Baroda early the 
following morning, let us say a few words of the Indian 
railways. India is intersected by a perfect network of 
railways, which are excellently organised, like all 
purely administrative matters the English have to do 
with. In India, as in Russia, the gauge is broader 
than on our railways and the carriages are in conse- 
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quence both larger and more comfortable. There are 
three classes, as well as an intermediate class between 
the second and third ; carriages and tickets are of 
corresponding colour, so that the traveller has no 
difficulty in recognising the white First Class carriages 
from a distance. The fares are so graded that each 
higher class costs about double the one below it. The 
third class is surprisingly cheap, but at the same time 
terribly crowded. It is entirely given over to the 
natives, and it is very amusing, to see men, women, 
and children, with huge bundles on their heads, the 
smallest children seated astride their mothers’ hi})S, 
crowding round the carriage doors with great clamour ; 
not till one carriage is simply packed is another 
opened. There are special compartments for women. 
The Intermediate Class is a degree better, and here 
European faces are occasionally met with. Sometimes 
these compartments are variously labelled Natives, 
or Europeans Only. The better class natives, unless 
they happen to be princes, who liave carriages of their 
own, and a great many Europeans, travel Second Class. 
In the First ('lass carriages single travellers are met 
with but they are not infrequently empty. We nearly 
always had a compartment to ourselves, and were very 
comfortable both on our day and night trips. A First- 
Class carriage contains only two roomy compartments, 
se])arated by a door which is generally locked. Each 
compartment is provided with a good lavatory, which 
takes up the end oi the carriage. Each side of the 
compartment is taken up by a cushioned seat covered 
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with leather, upon which the beds are made up at 
ni^ht. Two similar seats are attached to the roof and 
can, in case of need, be let down. As the railways 
guarantee sleeping accommodfition for the night there 
are never more than four persons in a compartment 
at night, never more than six during the day. In 
most cases, as already mentioned, the traveller has a 
compartment to himself. With the exception of the 
Guard who travels in the train, there is no other 
official to be seen. The tickets are sometimes, though 
very seldom, inspected when the train stops at a 
station, and this is done by half-castes (half European — 
half Native) who are capable of very little else. The 
arrogance of their bearing is rather ridiculous, as they 
are in most respects unreliable, and cannot be said to 
encourage any farther mixture of English and Indian 
i)lood. The arrangements for food on the railways are 
exceedingly well regulated ; breakfast, tiffin and dinner 
are ordered by telegram by the Guard beforehand at 
the a})pointed stations, where the train usually stops 
fifteen to twenty minutes. Under these circumstances 
it is quite possible to travel day and night by rail for 
some time (the express from Bombay to Calcutta takes 
three nights and two days), there being wide })roject- 
ing roofs and wooden blinds to keep out the sun’s hot 
rays. 

It was at 8 o’clock on Sunday morning that we 
got out at Baroda,^the capital of a little principality, 
whose ruler, the Gaekwar of Baroda, happened to 
be in England at the time, which however in no way 
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interfered with his hospitality as far as we were concern- 
ed. Dhruva was at the station and drove us straight 
in a magnificent court equipage to the palace, in which 
we were to take up our quarters, and which is about 
five minutes’ drive from the Gaekwar’s chief palace. 
Here we were received by Herr Maier, a young south 
German, who acted as Manager or Steward of the 
Gaekwar’s various palaces. In ap[)earance and language 
he reminded us of home, but everything he showed us 
and placed at our disposal made us believe ourselves 
transported into the midst of an Oriental fairy tale. 
A magnificent reception-room with carpets, divans, and 
arm-chairs, a spacious and lofty, but yet cosy dining- 
room, two large bed-rooms, with first class beds and 
furniture, everything new, scrupulously clean, and in 
the best of taste ; a pillared and arched verandah 
extending round the house, all this went to make up 
the fairy kingdom of which we were to be lords absolute 
for the next few days. The cook with his scullions, a 
number of servants to render the various services we 
stood in need of, perhaps a dozen in all, dressed in the 
most immaculate native dress, went noiselessly about 
their duties, attentive to the smallest sign or wish we 
intimated. Day and night a fine draught prevailed in the 
cool halls of the house, which stood by itself. Doors and 
windows were left open at night, as we knew ourselves 
to be properly watched over and guarded, the distant 
howling of the jackals, who did not fail to give us a 
many voiced concert here as elsewhere in India, serving 
only to enhance the comfortable security of our enchanted 
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palace. These animals, not unlike our own foxes 
in size and appearance, are exceedingly timid and hence 
nearly always invisible in Museums and Greological 
Grardens ; they are however only all the more audible. 
Their howling sounds as if twelve puppies, a dozen 
kittens, and a corresponding number of babies had got 
up a concert of united barks, mews and yells. 

We were entertained in as princely a manner 
as we were lodged ; it was not the first time in my 
life that I had dined at a prince’s table but I have 
never met with choicer cooking than what we were here 
regaled with. One word sufficed for the best of French 
champagne and the noblest of Rhine wines to be pro- 
duced, a liberality we were somewhat chary of indulging 
in however, partly on account of the climate, partly too 
as such treats were familiar to us at home. 

We made use of the early hours of Sunday to pay 
a visit with Herr Maier to the chief sights of the resi- 
dence. Very curious were six cannons which, we were 
told, were of massive gold, and if so they must have 
represented an enormous value, while bearing eloquent 
testimony to the fabulous wealth of former Indian 
rulers. A stable of noble horses was of greater interest 
as were also a troop of over twenty elephants, the 
former being kept in the fields in open roofed sheds. 
The elephants are perfectly tame and good-tempered, 
though a few of the bulls that had become dangerous 
were isolated from the others and securely picked with 
heavy chains. We were warned not to go too near, so 
that it was from some little distance that I noticed 
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their temples which were sore and from which a thick- 
ish liquid oozed, a process which is often referred to in 
Indian poetry. 

The day was passed in the most agreeable fashion 
partly in sight-seeing, partly in paying necessary visits 
to ministers and other officials of high standing. In 
the evening a performance was given in the theatre in 
our honour, the places of honour being occupied by us, 
while, the general public being excluded, we were 
surrounded by a select circle of invited guests. Many 
introductions and salutations took place. By my re- 
quest, as I desired to see an ancient drama, Pri 3 ^adar- 
cika had been chosen, and Dhruva had been thoughtful 
enough to have a kind of summary of the scenes printed 
for us as an English programme. We were thus en- 
abled to follow the play most comfortably, scene for scene. 
The piece was of course played in the Gujarati transla- 
tion, but stage, costumes, choruses, dialogues, &c., so 
closely followed the Sanscrit text that I may 
infer the present Hindu theatre to differ very 
little from what it was in the days of K51id5sa. Early 
next morning we rode on an elephant to Macka, a 
pleasure palace about an hour’s ride distant. It was 
just being put in order for the return of the Gaekwar. 
Under the guidance of Mr. Maier, who had to 
superintend the work, we went through the various 
reception halls and learned with some surprise that 
when the Gaekwar gives court entertainments here his 
consort is not present. Indian women are averse to 
quitting the narrow circle of their own homes, and 
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seem to be quite happy under the circumstances. The 
apartments of the princess were, I must add, most 
sumptuously arranged. I was particularly struck by a 
variety of magnificent musical boxes, though there was 
but one grand piano and that a poor one. We finished 
with a tour through the gardens and park, amid which 
the palace lies — they have only been recently laid out, 
but under the Indian sky will not be long in developing 
into a perfect Paradise. Our elephant now carried us 
homewards, the morning sun beginning to make itself 
rather uncomfortably noticeable, and on the way friend 
Dhruva gave me some interesting information respecting 
the treesj we saw. For the first time I was enabled to 
make the distinctions between the Nyrigrodha (ficus 
P'dica) and the Acmttha (ficus religiosa). They differ 
very considerably both in growth and foliage. 

In the afternoon the minister had arranged for a 
reception for us to meet the chief officials. Circum- 
stances happened to relegate this function to our 
palace, and so it came to look as if the whole Cabinet 
and half the University had appeared to pay their 
court to us. They were all intelligent, grave and 
courteous men, differing greatly from European men of 
note in their picturesque and costly garb, but in no 
way inferior to the latter, it seemed to me, in behaviour, 
which was both refined and discreet. We conversed 
most pleasantly on Indian and European topics for 
some hours, and took a highly contented leave of 
each other. 

A visit to the Sanskrit College was arranged for 
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the next day. It unites in itself both Grammar-school 
and University and afforded a good pictureof the course 
of learning followed by an Indian scholar. The envi- 
able fluency in Sanskrit the Pandits possess, and which 
is unattainable for a European, is due to their begin- 
ning to learn Sanskrit at about the age of nine, and 
their going in for little else during the whole of a long 
and diligent life. They begin by learning words and 
grammar by heart — the Kaghuvanca is then studied as 
the first bigger poetical work, the Kum^rasambbava, 
the Maghaduta, as well as the dramas of Kdlidasa and 
others follow. For a higher grade come the novels, 
Dacakum^racaritam and XAdambari, as well as the 
more difficult epics. In the University courses the 
teaching falls into two branches : some spend their 
lives in the study of grammar, literature aiid poetry, 
while others study astronomy, medicine, law or philo- 
sophy, all according to the old Sanskrit books ^ 
hence the teachers of astronomy regard the earth 
as the centre of the created system with everything else 
revolving round it. Very few venture to adopt the 
Copernicus system, still fewer openly confess to having 
adopted it. 

When we entered the stately College premises, the 
various classes had already assembled with their teachers 
in a large hall open on one side. As usual various 
poems of welcome were recited in Sanskrit and then 
presented to me. I was also presented with a long 
prospectus written in Sanskrit, in which the curriculum 
of the various classes was specified. I was asked to 
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put questions, and for fear of offending any one of the 
departments had, will I, nill I, to propound one ques- 
tion in every subject, grammar, literature, astronoujy, 
philosophy, law and medicine. These questions were 
answered by the pupils, or in default of them by their 
teachers. It was particularly striking that only the 
best students were ready to answer, even when my ques- 
tion was addressed not to them, but to others. On the 
whole, the matter proved to be somewhat of a show-off, 
and subsequently when I paid a visit to an Indian school 
I used to ask the teachers not to mind my presence but 
to go on quietly with their lessons. In Baroda, we had 
our first sight of what we were to become so familiar 
with later on, of teachers and pupils squatting on the 
ground. When writing the coj)y-book is held loosely 
in the left hand, the right wielding the pen. The 
Hindus are so accustomed to this mode of writing that 
they usually despise a rest for the copy-book should it 
be offered them. 

A visit to a neighbouring palace with all sorts of 
weapons and "crown jewels was less interesting than our 
visit to the College. It left me the conviction however 
that, despite the many treasures that have already 
found their way to England, there are still plenty left 
for the English Governors and residents to have 
presented to them, or should they have their scruples, 
to be presented to their ladies. I am far from lending 
credence to all that was related to me in this respect^ 
but must remark that the accounts given me of a 
journey made by an English Prince, and the gentle- 
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men of his retinue, at times recalled the proceedings 
of Verres in Sicily, as recorded in Cicero. 

It was with particular interest that we accepted 
an invitation of Dhruva’s in Baroda, more especially as 
Indian scholars are not always inclined to open their 
houses to visitors. Here as frequently on subsequent 
occasions I was reminded of the worthy JaverildPs 
saying: “Simidicity is the type of our life.” We 
encountered a modest simplicity in the furniture and 
arrangements of the house, which may correspond to 
what was the custom with us in the Middle Ages. 
Mrs. Dhruva and her children were present, while on 
the other side of the passage we could catch a glimpse 
of a number of other female figures seated in Indian 
fashion on the ground. It is typical of the Indians 
that they make nothing of sitting down on the ground, 
no matter whether in the house or outside, the absence 
of damp making it more possible to do so than it is in 
our country. Another visitor was present at Dhruva’s, 
an Indian Music Master, a man of great gravity, evident- 
ly entirely devoted to his art. He presented us with 
a work he had written in Hindustani on the theory of 
Indian music, with passages quoted from Sanskrit 
poems. Unfortunately, he spoke neither English nor 
Sanskrit, so that our conversation with him was 
exceedingly limited. The conviction I had already 
gained, of there being far more in Indian music than 
our unschooled ears could perceive, was confirmed by 
the impression his sober, scholarly, grave personality 
made upon roe. Indian music is exceedingly compli- 
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cated in theory, and the enthusiasm with which I 
often heard pieces of music performed would seem to 
testify to its being as well calculated as our own music 
to elevate and delight the human soul. 

Our stay in Baroda was so rich in pleasant memo-- 
ries that we decided not to leave before having had a 
photo taken as a lasting memento of the days spent 
together. The place boasted of a tolerable photo- 
grapher and he promised to api)ear with his camera 
in front of our palace at 4 o’ clock on the afternoon 
of tlie day before our departure. The palace was of 
course to figure in the background. Everybody duly 
appeared at the hour appointed, one of the chief 
members of the party being the gigantic elephant 
'hat had carried us to Macka. He appeared decked 
out with a splendid rug, his trunk, cheeks and even 
ears being elaborately painted, and accompanied by 
his retinue of five attendants. Another principal 
character, whom Herr Maier in yiarticular was most 
anxious to have included in the picture, was the Gitra, 
(signifying in Sanskrit the many-coloured), the 
Prince’s tame cheetah, which had been trained to hunt 
the antelope. His art consists in overtaking the 
antelope when once sighted, in rapid bounds, and 
killing it by a bite in the throat ; the hunter then 
takes possession of his game, which is thus left 
uninjured in hide or flesh. Herr Maier had done all he 
could to get the' minister to arrange a cheetah-hunt 
for us. It did not come off, however, as in fact I had 
no great mind to witness so cruel a sight. The Gitra 
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however appeared to be photographed with ue. He 
was driven up on an elegant little carriage, chained 
and with blinders on his eyes. He had a retinue of 
no less than three body-servants and we were warned 
not to go too near him. In addition to the elephant 
and leopard, there were present my wife and self, 
Dhruva with his wife and three children, Herr Maier 
with his inseparable companion his riding-whip, as 
well as a few other secondary ])ersonages. We were 
all ready, only one person was wanting, and one that 
could not be dispensed with — the photographer. He 
was sent for, but was nowhere to be found. We waited 
in vain till darkness set in, the photographer had 
simply forgotten us. Under these circumstances, espe- 
cially as everyone was looking forward to being photo- 
graphed, there was nothing for it but to put off our 
start till noon and arrange a fresh meeting for the next 
morning, when the picture did at last get taken. As I 
hold it in my hand it recalls the whole scene down to 
the smallest detail. Our palace, with its stately entrance 
and lofty pillared hall forms the background ; in front 
of it stands the elephant, as quiet and sagacious as if 
he understood what was going on ; four of his attend- 
ants stand at his head holding long lances. The ele- 
phant driver (Mahout) sits in front on his neck, hold- 
ing as a symbol of office the little iron goad, with 
which the colossal animal is guided, and made either 
to move on, to stop or to kneel down. This takes 
place when people have to get up or get down. An 
energetic prick with the goad on the beast's head makes 
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him kneel down slowly with a gentle grunt of dis-^ 
satisfaction ; the servants bring up a little ladder, 
which the elephant always carries hanging on one side 
for this purpose, you get up and find a broad surface 
on the top with room for four or six peojde. It is 
surrounded by an iron railing. In our picture the 
ladies are seated on it, t.e., Mrs. Dhruva in correct 
squatting posture, and my wife, who is very evidently 
ill at ease in her unwonted position. Each of them 
has a Dhruva child on her lap, the eldest son sitting 
between the two and eagerly watching the scene. I am 
standing in front of the elephant, much bothered by the 
sun in my eyes, the photographer having insisted at the 
l?'st moment on my taking off my hat. On the right is 
f hruva in national costume, to the left a school- 
ir aster, and Her Maier in riding-breeches, whip in 
hand, his eye glued to the leopard, which securely 
held by three keepers completes the picture on the left. 
The beast unfortunately managed to move its head, 
and has come out with three heads, w^hich might make 
it pass for Cerberus. The influence of the tropical sun 
,is seen in the hard lights and the sharp contrasts of 
the shadows. 

That was the closing act of our stay in Baroda. 
After a solemn good-bye meal we took a grateful 
farewell of our excellent quarters and drove off to the 
station with a numerous convoy. 

Our next stop, Ahmedabad, lies but a few hours 
by rail from Baroda. It was our first experience of 
travelling by day through the Indian scenery, and on 
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this occasion the road lay through a particularly fertile 
region, called the C^rutara by the Indians on account 
of its fertility. It was the 20th of November and with 
delight we gazed upon the verdant and blossoming lands- 
cape as it glided past us with its giant trees and rich 
tropical vegetation. Here and there^a crowd of monkeys 
could be seen sitting in the trees and cutting capers in 
the grass, perfectly indifferent to the train as it rattled 
past them. Tropical countries are by no means always 
the most fertile ; a glance at the map on the contrary 
teaches us that there is a broad strip of land, extending 
from the west coast of Africa, throughout the Sahara., 
Egypt, Arabia and Central Asia as far as China in 
which, owing to a kind of counter change between the 
increased lieat due to the cloudless sky and the cloud 
formation prevented by the heat, it seldom or never 
rains. It is consequently condemned by Nature to 
remain a desert des])ite the most magnificent sun- 
shine. l^gypt would share the same fate, were 
it not for the Nile’s overflowing its banks, and the 
whole of the splendid country of India would be 
a desert were it not for the monsoons, which blow in 
winter from the North-east, bringing rain to all but a 
few spots on the East coast, but blowing from the 
South-west during tlie summer months from June to 
September, and lavishing upon India so rich a supply 
of rain that the country is amply provided for the 
whole year. Next to no rain falls in India during the 
whole winter, and, with the exception of one rainy day 
in Benares and two in Calcutta, we rarely saw a (doudy 
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sky during our four months’ stay in India, and scarcely 
ever saw a drop of rain. It was the rule for the sun 
to run his majestic course across a perfectly cloudless 
sky from 6 in the morning till 6 at night. In our 
country under similar circumstances everything would 
begin to wither after the lapse of a few weeks ; in 
India trees and plants retain theii- verdant green all 
through tlie winter, owing to the vast quantity of 
moisture which collects during the rainy season, and 
with which the soil is saturated. A further conse- 
(pience of the climate is that agriculture is less confined 
to certain seasons in India than it is with us. To ripen 
from the seed to maturity, corn, wheat, and similar 
])!'ints re(juire a few successive months of damp, warmth 
of soil and sunshine. What months happen to stand 
in the. Calendar are a matter of indifference to the 
jjlant, and where, as in India, those conditions are 
ruhllled all the year round with the exception of the 
rainy reason, the grain once sown is ready at all times 
to grow and rij)en. So we could often see the grain 
Ixnng rea])ed in one field, while in the neighbouring 
one the ear was just forming, and in a third the first 
fresh green was just appearing above the ground. India 
has in general, as I was told, two crops a year, one in 
winter, the other for those plants which stand less in 
need of humidity in summer, before the rainy season 
begins. When the rainy season, whicli begins at 
midsummer, is oi?er, the trees are clothe/l in the 
freshest of green, which they retain throughout the 
winter. In India, you never meet with a landscape in 
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which the trees, as in our country in winter, stretch 
their bare leafless boughs and branches forlornly 
skywards ; in spring, I was told, the old leaves begin 
to fall, but only to bourgeon afresh immediately. 

So, while at home snow and ice reigned supreme 
we enjoyed the finest summer weather, and were by no 
means inclined to agree with a fellow traveller of a 
pessimistic character who kept complaining of every- 
thing Indian, and who aflirmed that he was heartily 
sick of the eternal fine weather. 

We had got to the end of the journey from Baroda 
to Ahmedabad, which called forth this digression, and 
steamed into the station of what at the time of the 
Moguls was the biggest and finest city in Western 
India. Js^ow-a-days after a long period of decay the 
population has again risen to 148,000 inhabitants, but 
there is no hotel, and the Dak Bungalow being at some 
considerable distance we preferred to take up our 
quarters in a room in the station buildings. We had 
only just got settled as well as we could in the scantily 
furnished chamber, when four young men appeared, to 
whom we had letters of introduction from our Bombay 
friends. They were soon followed by the father of one 
of them, the rich and worthy old;Kanchodl4l, who being 
a magistrate was able to give us much valuable informa- 
tion. He told us, for instance, that Ahmedabad had 
recently begun to have water put into the houses, but 
that the operations were much impeded by the Hindus 
refusing to use the artificial pipes. They consider no 
water pure (in the religious sense) that is not obtained 
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from Nature first-hand, and they often drink the stag- 
nant water of ponds which are simultaneously used for 
bathing as well as for washing linen and kitchen 
utensils. It is entirely due to these abuses that cholera 
has not yet been stamped out in India, and that in the 
hot season it makes an annual round of the Indian 
cities, leaving desolation behind. However it generally 
attacks the poorer classes only, and, as I was 
fi’ei|uently assured, does not attack a gentleman, i.e., 
a person leading a sensible life. “ fn our town,’’ 
Ranchodlal explained, we have made the remark- 
id)le experience that those quarters already pro- 
vided with water ])ipes suffered exceedingly little 
fnan cholera, and so we may hope to get the better 
of the scourge in the course of time.” (-iiatting on 
tliese and other topics, we took a drive round the 
uOwn, paid a visit to. Lake Kankariya, situated to the 
•:oiith-east of the town, prettily ensconced in a setting 
of wooded hills, and on our drive back entered some 
f the numerous mos(|ues still standing, the walls of 
i\'hicli are frequently composed of wonderfully carved 
ifjd fretted stones. We finished up our day with a 
A^alk to the lofty long bridge that s])ans the Sabarmati. 
Here honest young Harilal unburdened his heart to 
ne. The English have cruelly decreed that the 
liigher offices in the Indian Oovernment Service are 
ally open to those^ who have passed their examinations 
n England. With diligence and my abilities I have 
B) doubt,” said Harilal, “ of being able to pass these 
examinations ; nor, thank God, do T want the means. 
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but the voyage to England would entail my bein^ 
expelled from my caste and I cannot inflict thh 
sorrow upon my parents and relations. I therefore sec 
myself condemned to spend my life in a subordinate 
situation.” I did what I could to pursuade him to 
overcome this difficulty, pointing to Dhruva in Baroda 
as an example. Dhruva had been in Europe and, 
after returning very ([uickly and unostentfitiously, 
had succeeded in regaining admission to his caste on 
payment of a few luindrcHl rupees, and after doing a 
slight penance. I trust that Ilarilal and many other 
young Indians in a similar predicament will suc(;eed, 
after having outgrown their own religious s(!riiples, in 
overcoming those of their families, so that all the 
better posts in tlie country may not have to be left in 
the hands of Englishmen. 

On returning to the station, in front of wliich I 
stood for a tijne enjoying the fresh evening 
air, I was vastly amused to witness a battle 
royal of words between two Hindu women. Each 
sat (juietly in fi oiit of her hut, and wliile the (*ne ke[)t 
unfolding the cause of dispute in the loudest of voices 
and with much passionate eloquence, the other listened 
attentively in dead silence till hei- antagonist stopped 
when she in turn began to enumerate ber arguments 
with tlie same long-winded lo(juacity. Tlie hall of dis- 
course was thus kept flying backwards and forwards until 
exhausted lungs brought about a I'estoratioii of peace. 

The following day, the only one we intended to 
devote to Ahmedabad, was rich in impressions. First, 
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our friends took us back to the Sabanriati to see the 
Itindus bathinsj, a spectacle we had various othe^’ 
opportunities of witnessing, best perhaps in Benares, 
of which more hereafter. Then we were taken to see 
the great Jaina Temple, one of the finest and most 
gorgeous in all India.. Jainism, being like Buddhism, 
as is well known, an atheistical religion, the place of 
the pictures of the gods is taken by the seated statues 
of Jaina and his twenty-four predecessors, for the people 
cannot be got to dispense with idols. Jainism differs 
from Buddhism, vvdiich has been extinct in India for 
centuries, and which we met with only on the North 
and South frontiers, in the Ifimalayas and in Ceylon, 
i‘- its not having become international. On the con- 
Liry, itis rather Hindu national and has therefore 
asserted itself in Bombay, Ahmedabad, as well as in 
"tlier places. Brahmatiism here again shows its astonish- 
ing force, and has almost entirely assimilated itself 
with Jainism. The Jainas therefore are just as chary 
of associating with foreigners, as the Brahmans in 
particular of eating with them, and, contrary to their 
original principles, not infrequently object to strangers 
entering their temples and viewing their feasts, whereas 
you are quite at liberty to enter and examine any 
Buddhistic temple. 

Tlie Jainas are further often the possessors of 
great wealth, and in the course of the morning we 
paid a visit to a Jaina workshop in which splendid 
wood-carvings and wonderful carpets were being 
manufactured. In this carpet-weaving the chain is 
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stretched from top to bottom. Behind it sit a row oi 
boys. Opposite them on the other side of the chain 
stands a man, pattern in hand, and at his word of 
command the boys alternately weave short, bright- 
coloured, woollen threads thi^ough the chain, the ends 
of the threads standing out and foi’ming a shaggy 
woollen mass. On its being smoothly rait afterwards, 
the right side of the carpet reveals the loveliest [rattern. 
Carpets, as well as carvings, are made to oi'ier for 
America and other parts of the world. The ])rices 
were so high that we refrained from making any ])ur- 
chases. The fairly youthful owner, wliom a few 
questions proved to be the young man (far he described, 
ap] reared in no way to expect us to buy anything. As 
is customary, at the close of the visit he ])resented us 
with the Visitors’ Book, in which we gladly entered 
the ])1 ensure it had really given us to see the work 
being done. 

From here we went to the Piiijra-Pol (Cage 
Bridge), an animals’ hospital, such as exists in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, and many other Indian cities. These 
institutes, the intention rather than the results of 
which must command our respect, are for the purpose 
of nursing aged and diseavsed animals till death puts 
an end to their misery, as well as buying healthy 
animals, cows in particular, and thus rescuing them 
from the hands of Mahomedan butchers. Horses and 
cows, goats and dogs, are the animals usually met with 
in them. In the hospital in Bombay we noticed a 
cart with a cage in it containing several monkeys. 
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They turned out to be bad-tempered beasts sent 
to the hospital by the families they had be- 
longed to, and were to be taken to the forest and 
there set at liberty. The severely orthodox Hindu 
will take the life of no animal, nor insect, not even of 
a serpent. Should he happen to meet one in a place 
where it might prove dangerous, he catches it and 
transports it to some place or other where he thinks it 
can do no harm, and there he sets it free. There are 
numbers of old houses in India the walls of which are 
infested with snakes. The common people spare their 
lives, believing the spirits of their ancestors to be 
embodied in them. I was often assured that these 
..nakes never touched an inmate of the house. It is a 
i.ict that a snake will go out of a man’s way and only 
bites if provoked, that is to say if they are stepped on 
accidentally or in the dark. Snakes are rarely met 
with in the winter, which they generally spend in their 
holes in the ground ; we only once met a snake in the 
o])en air during our four months’ stay in India, though 
we saw plenty in the hands of the charmers and in the 
Zoological Gardens. During the hot season and more 
particularly during the rainy season, they are said to 
be by no means rare, and sometimes appear in perfectly 
unexpected places. Frau Doctor Hornle, for instance, 
once met a snake on the balcony of her first-floor flat 
in Calcutta ; how it ever got there remained a mystery, 
but it may have been brought in, in a basket of vege- 
tables. Frau Doctor Hornle told me of a fine surprise 
one of her friends got. He had collected a batch of 
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snakes’ eggs in his trunk, and on opening it one day 
he discovered a lively brood of little snakes, which the 
tropical heat had hatched. 

To return to the Animals’ Hospital at Ahmedabad, 
we found nothing but the domestic animals already 
mentioned. Tt would have been a charity in many a 
case, where the ]^oor beast was crawling about in a 
diseased or maimed condition, to put its sufferings to 
an end, so that the end attained stands in somewhat 
strange contradiction to the great and noble intention. 
These institutes are kept up by liberal contributions, 
the cotton merchants in Bombay, for instance, having 
pledged themselves to give a certain percentage of 
their profits to the Pinjra- Pol. It can only be looked 
upon as a bad joke when we read of the Animals’ 
Hospitals having a special ward for insects, and of 
negroes being kept, whose heads furnish feeding- 
grounds. The Hindus assured me that such had never 
been the case, and yet a Missionary in Bombay had 
once the effrontery to insist to me upon the 
truth of the statement. Of this I shall have to speak 
later on, but I may venture here to remark that it is 
prudent not to believe all that the Missionaries tell 
and write about India. It is a pet trick with them to 
put rare cases so prominently in the foreground that 
they appear to be the rule, and not the exception, 
giving in consequence a thoroughly distorted picture of 
the life of the Indian people. 

We finished up our morning with a visit to the 
SadhuSy a kind of Indian monks, who live together in 
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a well- endowed monastery. A meeting of them was 
at once convoked in a spacious hall. Between fifty 
and sixty of them were present, but scarcely more than 
one or two of them had even a smattering of Sanskrit. 
The Indian Pandits speak of these well-fed idlers with 
contempt and are probably not far wrong in doing so. 

In the afternoon we had two big meetings one 
after the other. One was a meeting of Pandits, at 
which Sanskrit was spoken, the otlier was held in a Club 
and at it many subjects were touched U}>on in English, 
and, in ])articular, I was asked to give information 
res])pcting education in Phirope. Then songs from the 
(ritac/ovinda and other poems were sung to the 
n -companiment of national instruments. My friends 
bfgged to be excused spending the evening with us, as 
they required to be present at a dinner of their own 
caste. I asked to be allowed to have a sight of it, and 
they consented, but only fetched me, intentionally it 
appeared, when the chief jiroceedings were already 
over. In a long narrow street in which only members 
of this caste reside several hundreds of persons had been 
regaled, squatting in long rows in the street. I saw a 
few late-comers and the remains of a finished repast, 
particularly those numerous little clay vessels in which 
the food is placed separately before each guest, and 
which have to be thrown away at once. New ones are 
provided for every meal, a whole thousand, we were 
told, costing only one rupee. I had the pleasure of 
being introduced to the host and some of his 
friends, and was offered a taste of all the dishe 
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all of which I had of course to pronounce excel- 
lent. 

Next morning we left Ahmedabad and were glad 
to leave our cramped and noisy railway apartment 
behind us. Our friends turned up at the station ; one 
of them, the younger Dhruva, (a brother of our 
Baroda friend) who was a teacher of Sanskrit in 
Ahmedabad with tlie help of a map very aptly 
explained to me in the Meghaduta, (which 1 always 
carried with me when travelling, for the purpose of 
learning by heart), the various localities the cloud 
rested upon, on its journey through India, some of 
which we hoped to visit. The train came puffing in, 
a hasty farewell to our friends, and off we went 
northwards through new districts, which gradually 
assumed a more sterile character, announcing the 
vicinity of the Desert of Maru, which extended to our 
left in a breadth of 300 kilometers, dividing the Valley 
of tlie Indus from the plain of the Ganges. In the 
afternoon a few scattered mountain ridges became 
visible, among them Mount Abu^ celebrated as a 
summer resort, as well as for its Jaina Temple, of 
which we only caught a passing glimpse. Night fell, 
and we were to reach Jaipur, our next destination, 
at 5 o’clock the following morning. I carefully asked 
the Guard to wake us in plenty of time for Jaipur. 
He promised, we undressed as usual and fell 
peacefully asleep. In the night I awoke. The light 
in our compartment had gone out, deep darkness 
reigned. I struck a match and looked at my watch* 
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A quarter to five ; in a quarter of an hour we were due 
in Jaipur, where the train only stopped seven minutes. 
The Guard had forgotten his promise. In flying haste, 
and in the dark, for candles we had none, though 
we never travelled without them subsequently, we had 
now to manage to find and to put on stockings, boots 
and our other articles of dress, a match being requisi- 
tioned when tilings threatened to become desperate. 
My vest with our supply of money persisted for some 
time in being lost. At last we were ready, and it was 
high time too, for tlie train was already slowing down, 
and, with the help of the servant, we got out in time, 
bag and baggage, and then repaired to the very middling 
ilotel Kaiser-i-Hind. Meantime, ‘‘ the dawrrs left hand 
uas in the sky,” and from the hotel windows we had 
a perfectly magnificent sunrise, all the more cheering 
after the pitch darkness of the night and the fears we 
had been a prey to. 

The chief sights of Jaipur are the old I^oyal 
Oastle with its stables, and the summer residence of 
Amber, about two hours distant. Immediately on 
arrival the new-comer has a slip of printed paper 
presented to him, on which he indicates the day and 
hour he desires to see these things. Everything else 
is then arranged for him without any trouble on his 
part, and an elephant for the trip to Amber is even 
provided from the prince’s stables. After having 
settled this matter we went for a morning walk to the 
town, which lies at some little distance unfortunately, 
the roads too being exceedingly dusty. The town 
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makes a cheerful impression with its broad streets and 
houses painted pink ; the inhabitants, the Rajputs, 
with their tall powerful figures, are the most imposing 
types to be met with in India. In the centre of the 
town lies a large market-place, on which doves are 
kept, as in Venice and Florence. We bought a little 
basket of grain and could soon enjoy the pleasure of 
seeing the dainty creatures fluttering about our heads 
and shoulders, confidingly feeding from our hands until 
an impudent billy-goat appeared and created confusion. 
My regard for the feelings of the native bystanders 
kept me from dealing with him as he deserved. 

We now wended our way to the |)rince’s gardens, 
in which tigers, lions, and other wild animals are kept 
in cages, a general custom, the monkeys being chained 
to tall posts and thus at liberty either to climb up to 
their little cages or down to the ground, where they 
would investigate the soil and its corn])osition as far as 
their chains would let them, with a whimsical gravity 
all their own. ^^t far off lies the Jaipur Museum, an 
elegant building with rich collections, situated in fine 
grounds. [ was particularly interested in a collection 
of clay figures representing Indian ascetics in their 
multifarious tortured attitudes. Indian asceticism is 
originally traceable to a true and lofty recognition of 
the evils of existence, which gives rise to the desire to 
subjugate the flesh by self-sacrifice and tortures of all 
kinds. This genuine asceticism is however but rarely 
met with. In the Himalayas above Haridvar where 
the Granges flows out of the mountains, many ascetics 
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are said to be found. My friend Candrikaprds^d had 
had the idea of joining us in the course of our journey 
in order to introduce us there; unfortunately he was 
prevented from coming, and so the idea had to be given 
up, as it would have been exceedingly difficult for a 
European to see mu(*h if alone. The genuine ascetics 
retire into solitary seclusion and take no interest what- 
ever in Europeans. Very different in character are the 
ascetics who repair to the towns, and there make a 
show of tlieir penitential exercises. I met quite a 
number of them in (kilcutta on the banks of the 
Hooglili. Each of them sits beside his own lire, almost 
entirely naked, with a water pitcher, a few rags and 
some other miserable pos'sessioiis beside him. He is 
surrounded by a number of curious spectators, who 
look on admiringly at the performance of his speciality 
and bestow aii alms upon him. Their art is generally 
confined to trying to sit as long as possible in an 
exceedingly uncomfortable position. 1 saw one stand- 
ing on one leg, the other being tied up to a pole; 
another was lying on a bed of pointed wooden nails. 
Many other extraordinary positions struck Jiie in the 
.laipur models. Almost ad of them smear their naked 
bodies with ashes, let their long hair hang untidily 
about their faces and their nails grow the length of 
eagle’s talons. Their expression of face is brutal and 
bestial, proving amply bow little their asceticism has 
to do with spiritual motives. In fact, they are neither 
more nor less than beggars, who assume the guise of 
ascetics, and with their tricks stand much on a par 
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with the fire-eaters and sword-swallowers at our own 
market fairs. Like them too they very soon ruin their 
health by the practice of their miserable profession. 

The Jaipur Museum, which led me into this 
digression, aifords a splendid view from its terraced 
roof over the town and surrounding plain, which is 
bounded on three sides by fine mountains. On one of 
these mountain sides there is a “ Welcome ” dug out 
in gigantic letters in honour of the Prince of Wales. 
It is perhaps the hugest inscription in the w'orld, and 
is visible from the other side of the ])]ain. 

North of the city, in the mountains, lies the 
summer-residence of Amber, to which we made an 
excursion the following day. We first drove to the 
foot of the mountains, wliere the ele})hant awaited us 
to take us to Amber by an undulating path, bordered 
on either hand by niches containing all sorts of idols. 
The road strongly resembled that leading from Athens 
to Eleusis, and just as on the Eleusis road at a turn in 
the road, the Bay of Salamis opens before the traveller, 
here Amber lies on the shores of a charming lake, 
nestling at the foot of a picturesque height. The 
houses are lor the most part deserted and all sorts of 
ascetics haunt them. The stately palace crowns the 
height, making the usual Mohammedan Palace 
impression with its various halls, harems and baths. 

On the w'ny back to Jai])ur we passed a pond in 
which crocodiles were ke})t, and we had a sight of them 
being fed. Our servant brought a heterogeneous 
collection of meat offal from a neighbouring butcher for 
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half a rupee, chiefly lights, liver and intestines. This 
was given to the keeper, who tied it all to a rope and 
let it down into the water, calling loudly to the cro- 
codiles the while. For some time not a rip])le disturb- 
ed the smooth wide surface of the marshy water. At 
last he drew our attention to something moving in the 
water at a distance, it was a gigantic crocodile slowly 
swimming beneath the surljice of the water. Soon 
others came and at last m the depths beneath us we 
saw four of them phlegmatically opening their jaws and 
snapping at the meat. They gradually succeeded in 
tearing off one piece after another, till at length one of 
the monsters seized the whole of what was left and 
wallowed it. 

A visit to the palace with its big open audience 
halls, the beautiful garden, and neighbouring stables, 
containing horses and elephants, comjdeted our picture 
of this Indian residence. 

We hastened home, various Pandits bavin 
announced their intention of waiting upon us. They 
appeared and with them some others, in particular one 
, blind old Pandit with barely enough to cover him. 
ISatiire had however endowed him with a merry heart, 
as she so often does with the blind. Not knowing 
that he had been blind from his birth I sympathetically 
inquired to what accident his infirmity was due. His 
answer was genuinely Indian — “Some sin committed in 
a former state of existence is the cause,” he serenely 
answered. The belief in the transmigration of the soul is 
still, as in days of yore, the foundation of the whole 
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Indian religion. It comforts the Indian and helps him to 
bear the ills of this life, because he considers them the 
necessary consequence of sins committed in an earlier 
life, and it is a strong spur to him to lead an honest 
life, every error in this life entailing an unavoidable 
penance in some future existence. Deeper contempla- 
tion, for which Ijovvev’er, the present moment is not a 
suitable one, teaches us that the belief in the transmi- 
gration of souls is the allegorical expressioji of a truth 
that is unattainable for our conception, that it is truth 
in the garb of a myth. The truth proper, represented 
by this myth, we cannot realize owing to the organisa- 
tion of our intellect, which is limited to time ind space, 
and we should not even then be able to c )nceive it if 
an angel from lieaven were to come to teach us. 

The following evening we accept(‘d an invitation 
to dine witli Colonel M., in whose house we saw how 
English comfort has adapted itself to the conditions of 
Indian life, and where we met a small but select company 
of English guests. (Vdonel M. is one of those English- 
men — all too rare unfortunately who do not speak ill 

of the natives, and of whom 1 am convinced the natives 
would have notliing bad to say. “ tarn in the habit 
of treating the Indians like cldldren,” he told me, 
“and have always got on very well with them.” After 
dinner, the ladies having retired as usual to the 
drawing-room, and the gentlemen having lighted 
their cigars, the conversation turned upon an important 
question, the early native marriages. As is well 
known in most Indian castes the law prevails that all 
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girls must be married before having completed their 
11th year. On this account a father with a daughter 
begins betimes to look about him among the members 
of his caste, for there is no question of any other. He 
begins by cautiously throwing out feelers ; negotiations 
between the two sets of parents are then entered into, 
the fortunes, suitability of character, &c., are care- 
fully considered, and the union is then concluded by 
the parents, a union irrevocably binding the girl of 
eleven and the boy of about sixteen for the rest of 
their lives. The wedding is celebrated with great 
pomp and ceremony, of which we shall have more to 
say later on ; the child-wife continues to live in the 
house of her parents and the boy-husband goes on 
attending school. If he behaves well, he is occasionally 
invited to dinner by his parents-in-law, when he has 
an opportunity of seeing his wife. The actual marriage 
only takes place on the giiTs having attained maturity, 
when she is about fourteen. She is then handed over 
to her husband with renewed though less solemn 
ceremonies, and now lives with him in the house of 
the parents-in-Iaw, it being (juite customary for parents 
and married children to form one household in India^ 
There is much to be said both for and against 
these child-marriages. After all, the result of the 
matter is, that in India it is the parents who arrange 
the match, whersas the young couple acts more or 
less independently with us. When we consider the 
innumerable mistakes that attend on love-matches, 
mistakes having often to be atoned for by a life-time 
6 
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of misery, we may perha})s arrive at the coDclnsion 
that the iDdian method is not so bad after all. To be 
sure the charm of falling in love, the longing and 
pining, are wanting, and such a love-drama as 
Shakuntala has ceased to be possible under existing 
circumstances in India. On the other hand, there is 
none of the unsatisfied longing, the feeling of despair 
that comes over our girls when they feel themselves 
growing older ; none of the flirting, flattering and other 
artifices indulged in both by mothers and daughter! 
to catch a husband by book or by crook. There is no 
empty blank in the existence, such as so often falls to 
the lot of our old maids, for there are no old maids, 
and should there be more girls than there are husbands 
for, then men must take two wives, for all the girls 
must be disposed of. The great nuisance in India 
however is the case of the young widows. Should a 
girl of eleven marry and her young husband die, she 
is doomed to remain a widow for the rest of her life, is 
prohibited from marrying again, and is forced to lead 
a secluded and more or less joyless life in the hoiLse of 
her pai’ents-in-law. The widower, on the contrary, may 
marry as often again as he pleases, only he has no 
‘other choice tlian to wed a girl of eleven, for there 
are no others to be had, even should he himself be 
sixty. The worst thing about these early marriages 
however is wliat was discussed that evening at Colonel 
M.’s. The actual married life begins too early for the 
girls, before their bodies have attained a sufficient power 
of resistance ; the consequence is that not only do the 
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women fade very quickly, pine away and die, but they 
bring very delicate children into the world, and this with 
the absence of animal food, is probably the chief reason 
why the Indian, though not less intelligent, is both 
[jbysically and mentally unable to compete with a 
Kuro))ean. The less jirejudiced natives are themselves 
convinced of the impropriety of eaily marriages, but as 
yet they have not been able to decide upon a remedy 
which will not entail other evils. 

As in the other towns we paid a visit to tlie Sanskrit 
<V)llege of daipur. I found all teacheis assembled, 
s(juatting on the ground, and, accustomed by this time 
to the habit, we took our places among them without 
ceremony on a cushion that was plentifully bespattered 
with ink. They put all sorts of (questions about the 
Emperor William and Bismarck, about (xermany and 
whether we bad castes there, asking too if all Germans 
understood Sanskrit, and so on. T had to tell them all 
about iny Professorship, my name, which was most feliei- 
tdusly rendered into Sanskrit as Dcvasena, my titles and 
so on, and was at last asked what caste I belonged to. 
I promptly gave the perfectly correct answer that 1 was 
a Gadra^ for according to the Brahmin system all 
foreigners are Ciidms, but reading amazement in the 
faces of my hearers I determined in future to adapt 
myself a little lietter to the opinions of those who put 
such questions. When asked subsequently about the 
caste 1 belonged to, a very frecpient question, I used 
to answer that in my previous birth I bad beer 
a Brahman but that in consequence of some sin I hac 
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committed I had been compelled to he born again as a 
European, i, e., a Cudra, but that after studying the 
Veda and Vedanta, after coming to see India and so 
many holy places and men I trusted I miglit be 
premitted to skip the intervening castes and return to 
the world the next time as a Brahmin. This fairy 
tale never hiiled to excite much merriment among my 
hearers, though on one occasion in Calcutta, it was 
taken up in all seriousness by a recluse, a female 
penitent, a story I shall refer to later on. 

On the morning of the oth of December we made 
our way to the station before 5 o’clock, in utter 
darkness. Here we had the pleasure of shaking hands 
once more with Colonel M. whom the inconvenience 
of the hour had not deterred from escorting a lady to the 
train, which was to take us in nine hours to Agra. Early 
rising when travelling is attended by numerous disagree- 
ables, biij it has its advantages too, especially in India, 
and particularly that very morning, for from the carriage 
windows we could watch the nocturnal darkness gradual- 
ly turn to twiliglit and from twiliglit to dawn. I was 
forcibly reminded of the Hymn to the Dawn (Rig- Veda 
6, 64,) the first Veda hymn t had read with I^assen in 
1864, and the words of which had so often seemed to 
me to embody the spell the East has woven about us. 
How I really did see the weaves of light turning from 
the faintest pink to a changing colour scheme of 
yellow and white, until the first rays of the sun shot 
up like lightning in the cloudless sky and a few 
minutes latter the fully risen orb of day was pouring 
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down a flood of light upon all Nature, of which we 
under our leaden northern sky can form no conception. 
Our spirits rose too at the thought that we were now 
approaching the sacred Yamuna^ which with its 
sister-river the Ganges, rouses such stirring memories, 
even though they appear to have been blotted out by 
the succeeding Mahomedan epoch, just as in Italy 
the monuments of the Classic Ages were obliterated by 
the succeeding Christian Middle Ages. 

About 2 o’clock, we reached Agra, which with 
Delhi forms the centre of the relics of the Mohamme- 
dan rule,and which is crowded with Mohammedan monu- 
ments. We sent our servant on to the hotel with 
o’lr luggage and went straight from the station to the 
adjacent fort. From the Mohammedan mosques and 
palaces it contains, and which now serve the English for 
an arsenal, we had our first sight of the Yamuna, the 
widespread landscape on the other side of the river, 
and the world-famous Tdj -Mahal which lies about a 
(juarter of an hour down the river. We were unable 
to resist the spell of this palace tomb, erected by Shah 
Jehan to his favourite consort Mumtax-i-Mahal (the 
Chosen One of the Palace); we recked little of the dusty 
road and the ardent afternoon sun; soon we had 
reached the temple-like entrance gate and there lay the 
magnificent Tdj-Mahal before us in the midst of its 
luxuriously verdailt park. The overwhelming impres- 
sion produced on the spectator, in spite of all the 
pictures he may have seen of it before, is mainly 
due to the effect of the contrast. The glittering 
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channel of water with its lotus-flowers, extending 
froTTi the entrance gate through tlie garden to the 
Tdj-Mahal itself, the proud ])ile of snow-w'hite 
marble, the luxuriant green vegetation round about, 
and above the dark blue of the Indian sky, all 
combines t« form a picture which for a moment 
banishes from the soul of the spectator all earthly cares 
and sorrows, and in its all-powerful effect may be held 
unrivalled in this world. On the other hand, I cannot 
agree with those who jwonounce the Taj -Mahal the 
finest specimen of architecture in the world. Those 
who have seen Cologne Cathedral, 8t Peter’s in Koine,, 
the beautiful Hagia Sophia in Constantinople (beautiful 
in the interior at ali events) and, above all, the 
Parthenon in Athens, will not to able to look ujion the 
Taj-Maha' as the highest ty])e of architectural beauty, 
notwithstanding the noble simplicity of its forms and 
pro]»ortioiis. The Mohammedan dome in particular 
can compete with the Komanic neither in foim nor in 
its adjustment. The contraction the former shows at 
its base is thoroughly well motived it is true, it is 
intended to emphasize the enormous weight of the dome? 
just as in the Doric temple the weight of the arch is 
more forcibly impressed U])on the spectator by the swell- 
ing of the capital. But whereas the Doric pillar offers 
a strong resistance to the pressure above it, the bend at 
the base of the Mohammedan dome gives one rather an 
idea of weakness. 

The afternoon was passed in viewing these and 
other sights. The setting sun was already gilding the 
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domes and minarets of the proud palace tomb with its 
last rays, when a well-dressed younp^ man came uj) to 
us and addressed us by name. It was \A\ Baij Nath, 
a Judf^e in Agra, who had been informed of our arrival 
by letter, and who after going to the hotel in vain quest 
of us, had been at no loss to know whither he should 
follow us. We sent our carriage on ahead and turned 
our steps citywards in the cool of the evening. 
Our conversation soon turned to things spiritual, 
and it seemed to me that my companion was inclined 
to adopt a somewhat haughty attitude. In his first 
answers I seemed to read the question how I a European 
had any right to have any say in the matter. A few 
explanations sufficed to bring about a change in his 
mental attitude ; his warm interest kept increasing and 
he never wearied of putting fresh questions on the 
questions that attracted him. He took his Vedanta 
faith in all seriousness ; his devotional book for 
every day was the voluminous Yogavasishtha, and he 
showed a certain inclination not to stop at the Raja- 
Yoga, the intelectual subjection to the divine, but to 
go on to the Hatka-Yo(;a, which aims at the complete 
extermination of worldliness by employing more or 
less forcible methods. His tendencies were much the 
same as those of our own Pietists, in so far as we may 
define their character as not being satisfied with 
awaiting the mt>ment of grace, but endeavouring to 
attain it by persistent exercises in penitence and con- 
version. The argument used by us against Pietism is 
that the re-birth is only then genuine if brought about 
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by tbe Holy Grhost without intervention on our own 
part* I was able to make the young Indian understand 
this in his own language by pointing to certain pass- 
ages of the Veda, in which we are told that the Atman 
only takes its place in the breast of the person it 
chooses, and that all works, both good and evil, are of 
no avail where it is a question of the Very Highest. 

The days in Agra were principally spent in Lfll 
Baij Ndth’s company. Early next morning he came 
to fetch us from the hotel in his carriage, and drove 
with us to Sikandra, about an hour’s distance from 
Agra, to see the tomb of the Emperor Akbar. This too 
is a mighty palace with a number of towers, pillars, 
and entrances. There is a broad terrace on the roof 
which commands a magnificent view of the surrounding 
park and the broad Indian landscape. Nothing disturbed 
the perfect peace that reigned, but the sweet twittering 
of the pretty little green parrots, whole flocks of which 
perched in the tops of the huge trees around us. “ I 
often come here,” said Lai Baij Nath, “ to indulge in 
contemplation,” and, indeed, no more suitable spot can 
be imagined for self-communion than the great Indian 
Emperor’s monument in its world-forgotten solitude. 
Our friend took us too to many a memorial site of the 
past Mohammedan splendor, not forgetting the town 
with its arts, and crafts, and shops. In the evening 
we went to our friend’s house, which lay outside the 
town. He had asked me on this occasion to talk more 
freely and connectedly on the subject we had already 
discussed, and had asked permission to invite a few 
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friends. I made no objections, but was not a little 
surprised to find a goodly audience assembled, so that 
my address took the form of a proper lecture on all the 
chief points of the Vedanta system. In the ensuing 
discussion, which was conducted partly in Sanskrit, 
partly in English, I was struck by the theistic tendency 
displayed, and which is peculiar to many of the VedSn- 
tists now-a-days, but of this we shall have to speak 
more fully later on. The friends present at this first 
and almost fortuitous lecture, must, 1 fancy, have 
spread the news of it either by letter or through the 
papers, if not by word of mouth. At several places I 
afterwards stopped at the fact was well known, and 
re 'erring to it I was asked for a lecture, which I either 
ga'^e or withheld according to the circumstances. 

The company at Ldl Baij Nath^s having withdrawn, 
we were left alone with our host, who kept us to have 
dinner with him. “ To-day, ” he said “ you are to have 
a European meal, but to-morrow evening my wife is 
going to cook you a Hindu meal. I can only look on 
at to-night’s dinner, but to-morrow evening, thougn 
my caste prescribes my remaining at a certain distance, 
I shall join you.” 

This occasion may be taken of giving a few details 
respecting the Hindu meals, which we had frequent 
opportunities of noting, both then and later. The ortho- 
dox Indian, as already prescribed in the Veda, takes two 
meals a day only, one in the morning at 11 o’clock, the 
other in the evening at 8. The food is prepared by the 
wife or wives, who generally serve their husband 
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durinjy the repast, though not of course when Europe- 
ans are present. Not till the men have finished their 
meal do the women sit down to table. The food is 
limited to milk and vegetables ; meat, fish, even e£jg;s are 
prohibited. Spirituous liquors are also forbidden, the 
orthodox Indian drinking nothing but pure water and 
milk ; they even object to tea and lemonade. In an 
airy hall of the house square wooden boards resembling 
our drawing boards, and corresponding in number by 
the number of the guests, are placed before those who 
have come to dine, after a servant has first poured 
water over their hands and they have seated them- 
selves cross-legged. The food is then placed before each 
of them on the board, in little clay dishes or on banana 
leaves. The number of the dishes is very great ; 
twelve to twenty courses is nothing out of the way. The 
dishes mostly consist of various vegetables all very 
highly seasoned, of milk food, rice, stewed fruit, (fcc., 
&c., and nearly the half of them are sweetmeats. 
There is no bread, but in its stead so-called Ghapatis, 
thin wafers baked in the pan, are placed in piles before 
each guest. They serve at the same time in place ol 
spoons, to scoop up the half liquid milk food. Nothing 
in the way of knives or forks is used. You eat with 
your right hand, dipping at will into one or other of 
the little dishes, and carefully carrying the morsel 
chosen to the mouth. What is left over is never saved, 
but either given to the Mohammedans or Gudras, if 
not thrown away. Everything put on the table has 
been freshly cooked that very day. The raw products 
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being exceedingly cheap it is possible to have a very 
opulent meal for about two annas (two pence). At the 
conclusion of the meal water is again poured over the 
hands of the guest and the Tambulam is then handed 
to him. It consists of a rolled-up betel-leaf, containing 
little pieces of areca-nut and other spices (Cardamom, 
cinnamon, and cloves). The little packet is pushed 
into the mouth and slowly allowed to dissolve, 
until the whole has been swallowed, many then 
partaking of a second dose. Many people, in fact, 
chew betel all day long. It is said to aid the digestion ; 
in taste, it is strong and vspicy, but not disagreeable. 
Cor an Indian it takes the place of a cigar ; the smok- 
i ;g of tobacco is but little ])ractised, exce])t among the 
Hengalees ; most Indians abstain from it because it is 
not expressly permitted by the Veda, while the few 
who do smoke soothe their consciences with the reflec- 
tion that neither does the Veda prohibit it. India, by 
the way, grows a great deal of tobacco, from which no 
very fine, but very tolerable middling cigars are 
.manufactured. The best cost three, four, or at the 
most five rupees a hundred. The price after that at 
once rises to fifteen rupees and more for imported 
cigars. After dining the Indians are very fond of 
music, and so was L^l Baij Bath, who, squatting on the 
carpet, with his back comfortably leant against a big 
cushion sang us aTew songs on both occasions, accm})any- 
ing himself on the lute. 

When we said good-bye in the evening Li\ Baij 
Nith presented me with an ebony stick as a keepsake 
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It was entirely covered with beautiful carving and 
encrusted with precious stones, and was an antique 
object be had picked up at an auction in Benares. An 
Arabian name is engraved on the handle in curiously 
intertwined characters in inlaid ivory. My friend and 
colleague Hoffmann has made them out to be Osman 
Elias Muhammed Padischah, and, judging by the last 
title, assumes the stick to have once been the property of 
an Indian Emperor. In the course of time it must have 
passed through many hands before reaching those of 
its present owner, who will take good care not to let it 
pass out of them. I managed to bring it safely home 
after all the vicissitudes of our journey, and I cherish 
it as a souvenir not only of the donor, of the days spent 
in Agra, but of the magnificent country that lives in 
our memory as a lost paradise. 

Meanwhile the 8th of December had come and 
winter was beginning to make itself felt, so that the 
Hindus could be seen cowering morning and evening 
about their tiny fires, either outside their houses or 
inside, where however owing to the absence of chimneys 
the smoke makes its way out as best it can at doors 
and windows, as well as through the chinks it finds in 
the thatched or tiled roofs. The fuel is still the same 
wefind mentioned in the Eig-Veda,i.e., cow-dung, which 
is carefully gathered up, shaped into little cakes and 
plastered on the outside walls of the huts to dry in 
the sun. In burning it emits a peculiar penetrating 
smell of ammonia ; were I ever to smell it again it 
would at once transport me back to India. 
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The approaching winter reminded us too not to put 
off our excursion to the far North any longer, i. e., to 
the Punjab, the most ancient seat of Indian culture. 
We decided to leave Delhi and everything else till our 
return, and to go straight from Agra via Lahore to 
Peshawar, the North-western terminus of the Anglo- 
Indian Empire. 

In the morning of December the 8th we bade L^l 
Baij Ndth and the fair city of Agra a hearty farewell, 
to set out on our twenty-two hours of railway travelling 
to Lahore, the capital of the Punjab. The Punjab, 
which lies in the North-west of the Indian Empire, 
and is seldom visited by the average traveller, was of 
1 articular interest to me, being the seat of the most 
ancient Indian culture, of which we have such vivid 
pictures in the hymns of the Kig-Veda, pictures which 
have lost none of their brightness and colouring, 
despite the lapse of three to four thousand years. 
Since then, to be sure, one race after the other has 
surged across the Punjab; here Alexander’s invasions 
brought Greek cultui’e in its train ; here again the 
Mohammedans broke in, and here they still maintain 
their ascendancy, the half, if not more, of the population 
in the North-west being Mohammedan. These Moham- 
medans, it must be owned, are but Arabian immi- 
grants in a certain degree only ; a great number of 
them are Hindusnvho have been converted to Islam, 
and it would be exceedingly interesting, especially fo^ 
the appreciation of the influence exercised upon 
humanity by religion, to ascertain whether the 
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islamitized Pliiidns are more HiDdu or more Moharame- 
daii, the difference between the two beincj vast. The 
chief traits of the Mohammedan character may be said 
to be fanaticism, a tendency to violence, and ^reed. 
Anyone who has ever been in Egypt or Palestine will 
have a lively recollection of the shameless begging, the 
eternal whining for bahscheesh and the discontent with 
which tl^e most munificent alms is wont to be received. 
The Mohammedans in India dis]day similar tiaits, 
though not in so pronounced a degree. Vet in spite of 
their greed they have no pro|)er money-making impulses 
and in this way they differ wi<lely from their first- 
cousins, the Jews. The Jew is inspired by the love of 
gain too, but he is at the same time thrifty and sober, 
and in conseijuence often succeeds in acijuiring a 
fortune v/bich is almost awe-inspiring for his (liristian 
fellow-citizens. The Mohammedan in India on the 
other band, as I was repeatedly told, only hoards, to he 
able to waste what be has acrpiired. He therefore 
seldom succeeds in gaining a large fortune and a 
corres])ondiiigly induential position in society. The 
Mohammedan, owing to the absence of all caste pre- 
judices, is better adapted to act as a servant than the 
Hindu. J'lie cooks in the hotels and Dak bungalows 
are nearly all ]Moha:nmedans. The strong sensuality 
of the race is a familiar fact. One conse(]uence of it 
is the rigid seclusion in which their women are ke])t, 
and notliing more comical can be imagined than a 
Mohammedan travelling with the women of his harem. 
On getting out of the compartment each of the women 
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has at once to slip into a scrupulously closed litter, in 
which she is carried to the carriage. Failing a litter 
the husband pulls a long sack over each of his wives in 
succession. This sack covers her to the very feet, and 
the husband hurries her to a remote corner of the 
station, where she either stands or s(juats motionless 
until the debarcation of all the immates of the 
harem has been [)erforrned in the same fashion, 
when they are all transferred to a carriage. We had 
frequent o])portunities of noting such and similar 
scenes on our journey north. We reached llmballa 
four hours after leaving Agra, and eight hours more 
of a night journey took us to Ijahore, where we 
■i-Tivedat 7 o’clock on the next morning. 

Intending to continue our journey the same 
evening we left our luggage at the station in charge 
of our ser\’«int, and went for a morning walk through 
ihe town. We liad seen a model of Lahore in the 
India Museum in Jiondon, which it must be admitted 
gi\es a \eyy good idea of the plan on which Indian 
cities are built. 

(generally speaking the [ndian (dty may be 
compared with a circle, with a tangent attached to it. 
'riie surface of the circle is formed by the nariw 
native town with its winding crooked angular lanes, 
the tangent consisting of a fine broad street generally 
termed The Mali, round which (toss and ])arallel 
streets have grouped themselves, all very wide, straight 
and well-kept. This is the Kuro})ean (juarter, which 
not infrequently is divided into Civil Junes and the 
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Cantonment. The latter portion is properly reserved 
for the officers, but a number of civil residences are 
met with here too. The broad roads we have men- 
tioned, which extend for miles and lend the town a 
circumference that calls for a carriage, are not bor- 
dered by houses, but by large properties with line 
gardens and parks, in the midst of which, at a 
considerable distance from the road and each other 
stand large villas, and palatial residences with colonnades 
and fine halls. Some of these are private residences 
others again are hotels, banks, warehouses, &c. The 
European tradesmen too, appear to live very comfort- 
ably in India. In l^ahore I happened to be sitting in 
the hotel one evening after dinner, smoking my 
cigar in front of a fire which the evening air rendered 
most grateful, and talking to some gentlemen. One 
of them, who was both well-dressed and well-bred, 
seemed to be exceedingly well-informed about matters, 
and I was not a little surprised to learn in the course of 
our conversation that he was merely the Army tailor. 

The morning of our arrival we walked through the 
roads and gardens of the European quarter to reach the 
native town, in the narrow streets of which a crowd of 
people was surging, most of the houses opening into 
shops on the side of the street. Here the most multi- 
farious products were being offered for sale in sacks, 
barrels and boxes, the salesmen gravely and quietly 
squatting behind them. 

Having tasted to the full the pleasure of losing 
one’s way and finding it again in the labyrinth of 
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streets, I was seized with a desire to see the river on 
which Lahore lies. It is the Rdvi, as it is now called, 
the Iravati of the Rig Veda (the Thirst Quencher), 
the middle river of the five tributaries of the Indus, 
which have given the Punjaub its name. In the rainy 
season Indian rivers ai’e a])t to change their beds ; even 
the Ganges ploughs new ways for itself, occasioning 
the owners of the adjacent fields frecjuent differences 
oro])inion, and much hard work. 8o it happens that 
nowadays the Iravati flows at about a quarter of an 
hour’s distance from Lahore. We found a boy on Ids 
way back from school with his Sanscrit primer and to 
uis delight we took a carriage and let him get in with 
liS. We had soon left the town behind us, our way led 
through fields and waste lands, and soon the river was 
reached. We crossed it by a pontoon bridge, extreme- 
ly primitive, as tliese bridges often are in India, and 
had a good view of the landscape. The charm of the 
southern vegetation was not so strikirjg, as the surround- 
ing country like the greater part of Hindustan is a 
perfectly flat jdain, tiie mighty inasses of the Himala- 
yas being too far off to be visible to the naked eye. 
We drove back to tlie town somewhat disappointed, 
stopped at a school and got the teacher to take us to 
the President of the Arya Samaj, a religious associ- 
ation, branches of wliich are found all over India, its 
chief seat however being in Lahore. 

Several such associations have been formed in 
India in recent years; they all emanate from the 
desire to revive older and more worthy views in the 
7 
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degenerate popular religion, which has degenerated 
into a mere outward dead ceremony. The Brahma Sarnaj 
has adopted a number of foreign, and in particular of 
Christian elements, the Dbarrna Samdj goes to the oppo- 
site extreme and even tolerates idolatry, but the 
Arya Sarnaj, the most widely spread association, and the 
one with the most pros])ects for the future, has chosen 
the golden mean between the two. Though studious- 
ly keeping everything foreign at arm’s length, it at the 
same time condemns the worship of idols and aspires 
to a return to the religion of the Veda. This tendency 
is widely spread among the Hindus who think, and if 
at the ticket-office window at the railway station a 
clerk is seen, whose eyes, behind the almost universal 
spectacles, express benevolence, and whose face bears a 
look of contemplation, you will not be far wrong in 
putting him down as a member of the Arya Sarnaj, and 
if you address hitn as such, the most friendly terms 
are speedily arrived at. In the larger towns the 
Arya Sarnaj has a house of its own in which a kind of 
regular divine service is held. It contains no idols, but 
in the middle of it, in a little sijuare space about the 
size of a chimney opening, a lire is kept burning. I 
have been in one of these halls, but though cordially 
invited to be ])resent, had never an opportunity of 
going to a service. After what I have heard, hymns 
from the Veda, passages from the Upanishads, are read 
aloud, on which a sermon is then preached. In Lahore 
a certain Hans Raj, still young in years, of pleasant 
appearance and unassuming manners, happens to be at 
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the head of the AryaSamdj,and with him I had a short 
interview. He enjoys a very great esteem, having 
given up everything in order to place himself at the 
service of the Arya Sarnaj entirely without remunera- 
tion. I left Hans J{aj and got someone to take me 
to Doctor Stein, a young but most meritoiious Sanscrit 
scholar, at that time Pririci[)al of the Sanscrit College 
in Lahore. He received us most kindly and, with a 
certain amiable jealousy, tore us fro*a the Arya Sarnaj 
folk to take entire possession of us himself. We had to 
breakfast with him then and th^re, and drink a bottle 
of ])erfeclly excellent Cashmere wine. Our friend Stein 
had no ve)’y exalted o])inion of India, but he was all 
toe more enthusiastic about Cashmere, in which he has 
made extensive travels, and diligent researches for the 
})ublication of his edition of the Edjatarnagini. He 
told us a great deal about the beauty of this mountain 
kingdom and of the primitive fashion of travelling there, 
the only bridges across streams for instance being three 
ropes, one to walk on, while you hold on to the two 
'others with your hands. 

We spent the day most pleasantly in the company 
of Doctor Stein, who was excellently versed in every- 
thing and showed us various of the town sights. Alter 
having dined with him in the hotel, and promising to 
s])end a few days jn Lahore on our return, we got into 
the night train, which had taken us to Rawal Pindi by 
the time we woke next morning. Numerous soldiers 
the station and the quantity of military buildings and 
.erecijons in the neighbourhood testified that the Eng" 
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lish liad a sti’ong fort here. Aftei* an excellent break- 
fast, more excellent than is iisnally to be met with at 
the stations, we continued our journey, and by noon 
had reached the Indus at the point where the Cabiil 
river Hows into it from the west, while east of the 
river, Attock, which is strongly fortified, nestles pictur- 
esijuely at the foot of the mountain slopes. A magni- 
ficent rail way- bridge spans the Indus, which heie flows 
placidly with mountains on either hand, in no way 
however realizing one’s idea of a mighty stream. As 
I remember it it was scarcely bigger than the Rhine at 
Bdle . In the rainy season, when the water rushes 
down into it on all sides from the mountains it may 
assume another aspect. The railway now extends west- 
wards through the Cabul valley plain, which is 
shut in on all sides by mountains, till it reaches the 
terminus at Peshawar. Here we arrived in the course 
of the afternoon, and at once went to the only hotel 
in the place. We should have done better to clioose 
the Dak Bungalow ; tlie very first glance showed us 
that this hotel, the worst we chanced upon in India, 
was in a state of complete neglect. There were no 
other visitors beside ourselves, and the visitors’ book 
proved that strangers had appeared but rarely, to 
disappear with all haste. An old woman introduced 
herself as the owner of the hotel ; she showed us into 
a very primitive room, and to my no small astonishment 
demanded six rupees per day and per person, whereas 
with three established exceptions we had only paid 
five rupees everywhere else in the best hotels. On 
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ray drawing her attention to this she at once reduced 
her charges to five rupees, but afterwards tried to cheat 
us again by putting the dinner in the bill as an extra, 
on the monstrous pretext that hoard did not include 
dinner. Of course she did not gellier own way in this, 
so she was reduced to overcharging us to the best of 
her ability in all the trifles it was not'worth bargaining 
about. We went into the so-called drawingroom, in 
which all sorts (^f domestic utensils were curiously 
assorted, and the evening being cool I s|>ent a good 
time in trying to fan the scanty fire into a [)ro])er flame 
with a broken bellows, but in vain. 

Meantime we had sent a letter to Colonel Y., the 
chief personage in Peshawar, with a request to be allowed 
to visit Fort Jamrud. Jamrud lies about two hours’ 
distance west of Peshawar, where the Indian plain 
comes to its very end, and the great road winds its 
way u|) through the celebrated Khaiher Pass into the 
mountains leading to Cabul in Afghanistan. Here the 
British rule comes to an end too, thanks to whose 
Miithoriiy we were enabled to travel in India, just as 
securely as if we had been at home in Germany. 
On the other side of Fort Jamrud it is a differ- 
ent story. The English sphere of influence 
ceases, hut between the English territory and 
Afghanistan there is a neutral strip of land about 
thirteen miles in breadth, inhabited by the so-called 
independent tribes. Jealous as these are of their 
independence, their lot is but little enviable. General 
anarchy is the consequence, and in the various 
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villages the parties stand to each other much as. 
the Montagues and Capulets did in Shakespere’s 
Borneo and Juliet.” There is no such thing as 
public safety and welfare; every one carries arms, 
and quarrels and bloodshed ai’e never-ending. 
No stranger can set foot on this territory without 
running the risk of being looked u])on as a spy and shot 
down at a moment’s notice. From time to time such 
an accident takes [)lace, v/hereupon the English burn 
down a few villages in return. To ])revent such 
occurrences the English Cxovernment allows nobody to 
set foot on the Khaif)er Pass exce])t on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, when the Pass is open, and a sufficient 
garrison of soldiers guarantees the security of caravans 
and travelleis. 

To see these things close at hand we needed a 
pass from Colonel Y. and for this pur])ose I had sent a 
letter from our hotel to his house in Peshawar. The 
me.ssenger came back with the news that the Colonel 
was at Fort Jamrud, so we decided to go and find him 
there the following morning. 

It was on a perfectly lovely iSunday morning that 
we set out. The sun was blazing down in all its 
splendour on the Cabul River plain, which was thrown 
into striking relief by the lofty blue mountains skirting 
it. Owing to the northern latitude as well as to the 
vicinity of the mountains, the air was fresh and cool 
as we were trundled along Jamrudwards in a tam-tam 
(a light two-wheeled vehicle accommodating three 
inmates and the coachman, who are seated back to 
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back.) The vegetation in the Cabul Valley was 
particularly fine this winter owing, as we learned, to 
the unusually plentiful rains, which, it is true, brought 
more fever than usual in their train. We kept 
getting closer to the mountains, and it was 
with a certain pleasure that we estimated that 
we had reached the point in India nearest the latitude 
of our own home. From a practical stand-point we 
were actually further from it than anywhere else. For 
what an undertaking would it have been to attempt a 
return home by making a bee-line across Afghanistan, 
Persia and Turkish Asia Minor or Russia. Yet the 
English and Russian railway networks are gradually 
approaching, and the time is none too far off when, in 
spite of all political and technical difficulties, they will 
at last join, and it will then be possible to travel by 
rail straight from Berlin to Calcutta in about ten days and 
nights. Indulging in these and other day dreams we 
had got to the foot of the lowering mountain ridge, 
and there on a hill to the left lay Jamrud, the first 
village beyond the British frontier, while opposite it on 
the right or English side, lies the small but very res- 
pectably fortified Fort Jamrud. Between the two 
places the road wound its way up the thickly wooded 
mountain slope to the Khaiber Pass. We stopped in 
front of the Fort and sent in our cards to Colonel Y. He 
welcomed us warmly in his study, where he was consult- 
ing with a native Colonel whom he introduced to 
us, but whose name has unfortunately slipped my 
memory. A native Colonel ! Surely a very rare thing 
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for a native to attain so high a rank in India. Excep- 
tional circumstances too have led to his advancement. 
The man belonged to the district, and had acquired 
such an authority over the natives, thanks to his 
eminent parts, that the English were glad to be able to 
give the English General the support of an energetic 
personality, familiar with the language, land and 
])eople, more especially so in such a frontier station 
where countless complications are all too apt to arise 
with which an Englishman would be perfectly unable to 
cope. The man’s personal appearance bore this out ; 
he spoke next to no English, but his tall powerful 
figure inspired respect, his eye betokened courage and a 
clear understanding, his features expressed a resolution 
and energy that would brook no insubordination, 
and would carry all before him. 

After he had shaken hands with and said good-bye 
to us Colonel V. gave us a picture of the existing 
state of affairs, entirely corroborating what we 
had already heard and noted. “ You cannot set 
foot on the Khaiher Pass,” he said, “ except on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, without risking your lives ; 
I should not even advise you to pay a visit to the 
village of .lamrud; you would see nothing there 
but what you have already seen elsewhere, and the in- 
habitants are not fond of foreigners; being Maho- 
medansthey are very jealous of their women and they 
all carry arms. On the other hand, immediately in 
front of the village there is a pond that still bears the 
name of the pond of Jemschid, Professor Darmesteter 
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>ias found a trace of the Iranian legend in this. Should 
you desire to see it I will give you an escort to it. ” 
We gratefully accepted the offer ; ten soldiers, all of 
them brown-skirnied Hindus, marched u]), gun on 
shoulder, and escorted us to the pond, which was 
nearly dry. From it we had a good view of the prin- 
cipal village street, the people sitting about in it and 
the men walking about with their muskets. Content- 
ing ourselves with this glimpse of the prevailing 
disorder of the Iranian frontier we retraced our steps, 
chatting with a Hindu who could speak English, and 
whom the Colonel had sent with us. At first he was 
exceedingly reserved, but grew warm and communica- 
tive when we mentioned our connection with the Arya 
Samaj, to which he belonged. It was his office to 
collect the customary toll from the caravans — two 
rupees per camel. 

After having partaken of the lunch we had brought 
with us, inside the Fort, in the shade of our carriage, we 
set off back again. Our rapid drive was suddenly 
brought to an abrupt halt, our driver pulling up in 
front of a tiny house by the roadside, where a native 
was seated smoking his hookah (an Indian pipe.) 
Our coachman sprang from his seat, recj nested the 
smoker to lend him his pipe, indulged in 1 wo or three 
vigorous puffs, and, thus refreshed, jumped up to his 
boxagain. Wenow drove briskly on, and atabouthalf past 
two had reached our hotel again. Here a young Hindu had 
meantime turned up, who had been written to of our intend- 
ed arrival. He was a kind and gentle youth in delicate 
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health, in fact he appeared to be consumptive. He 
was a student of jdiilosophy, and complained bitterly 
that the Englisli professors of philosophy had almost 
spoiled his pleasure in it. I could the more readily 
understand these complaints, as somewhat the same 
state of things prevails with us. What pleases to term 
itself philosophy here, at borne in Germany, in England, 
and — as far as English inlluence extends — in India, is 
no longer the science of Plato and Aristotle, but a 
psychological system of experimenting, the actual 
value of which is decidedly cpiestionable, and which, in 
the best of cases, may be looked upon as ante-room into 
the halls of philosophy, though it now presumes to 
oust true ])hilosophy and to usurp its place. I drew 
the young man’s attention to the native philosophy ol’ 
the Vedmjta, and the treasures of thought which it con- 
tains ; the little I was able to say in the limited time 
seemed to inspire him with fresh courage, lie showed 
great fondness for our society and took a walk with us 
through the town. The bazaar, to which we first paid 
a visit, was particularly interesting, not only on account 
of the wares coming from the mountains beyond the 
frontier, but also on account of the half-savage moun- 
taineers, dressed in skins, who had come down to 
exchange the raw products of their district for the pro- 
ducts of civilisation. Do you see these figures f ” said 
our companion, pointing to a group, romantically 
accoutred in sheepskins, “ they belong to the indepen- 
dent tribes beyond the frontier ; when they come here 
to dispose of their sheepskins and cheeses they are tame 
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enough, but I have no wish to meet with them over 
yonder in the mountains.” From the bazaar our young 
friend took us up to the flat roof of one of the public 
buildings, and from there we had a fine view over the 
whole town. Everywhere smoke was rising from the 
streets and the roofs of the houses. It came from 
tlie fires that had been lit as the air grew more 
chilly with the gathering night. Peshawar is noto- 
rious for its frequent fires, and it is easy to under- 
stand how they happen so often. In the street in front 
of a house I myself .saw a fire, the blazing flames of 
which v^'ere quite close to the woodwork of the balus- 
frade and gable. Evening was approaching, and with 
u. the hour of our intended departure. We had a long 
journey to Lahore before us and I had been cautious 
enough to have the two under berths of a first class 
(fompartment reserved, trusting that we should have 
the compartment to ourselves as usual. But as it 
chanced, things were to turn out difierently. 



CHAPTER V. 


From Peshawar to Cai.cutta. 

ri\m OBLIGINCt Ilinda youth, who had been 
1 good a guide to us in Peshawar, was not to be 
dissuaded from seeing us off at the station. He hel})ed 
us into our compartment, presenting us with a number 
of boxes of most delightful graj)es for our refreshment 
on the way, bade us a hearty good-bye, and our train 
moved away. We had the compartment to ourselves 
and hoped to sleep soundly while passing through the 
Indus Valley which we had already travelled through 
by day, in order the better to enjoy our next day\s 
journey along the five eastern tributaries, from which 
the Punjab takes its name. We undressed and lay 
down to sleep ; tlie train sto])ped at the next station, 
the door of the compartment was o])ened and in got 
a lady and a gentleman. It was most annoying, but 
there was no help for it. The two upper berths were 
let down, and our two companions climbed up into 
them. It was some small comfort to learn that they 
intended getting out at Rawal Pindi at three o’clock in 
the morning, but till then sleep was out of the ques- 
tion. True, our companions up above were consider- 
ately quiet, bat actuated by the very justifiable desire 
not to miss their station they could not refrain from 
letting down the window at a station from time to time 
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and inquiring where we were, or from occasionally 
lighting a match to see what time it was. At last 
Kawal Pindi came, and we had oui- quarters to our- 
selves again. Hut at the very next station in got two 
sportsmen and took possession of the upper beds. Tije 
morning after this broken night’s rest we reached 
tbe first of the eastern tributaries of 
the Indus ; this tributary still bears the name of the 
Jhdmn^ though by the Cf reeks it was called the 
Hyda.speSf and in the Veda the Vitoda, i.e., the wide- 
spread one. Nor does it belie its name, a seemingly 
never-ending railway bridge spanning the numerous 
water-courses into which it resolves itself during 
the dry season. During the rainy season they 
all unite to form one stream of water, I suppose, 
and it must be a majestic sight, more especially 
as here the ])anorama is bounded on the north 
i)y the spurs of the Himdlayas, in which these 
mighty waters take tlieir rise. The railway now 
crosses the Doab^ between the Jhelum and the Chenab. 
In the Punjanb tlie name of Doab is used to signify the 
table-lands situated between two rivers, and which in 
yoine parts present a somewhat bnrren appearance. 
Altogether the Punjaub does nol. come up to the idea 
we form of it from the Rig Veda, a land fertile in 
woods and grassy lawns, so little so indeed that Doctor 
Stein hazarded tbe opinion that tbe Indians of the 
Rig Veda may probably have had their home in the 
northern mountain territory. The facts, however, 
contradict this theory. For instance, when in the 
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wpll-kn')3vn hyrtiD to the rivers (Eig: Veda 3,33) 
fiswdmitm sings the praises of the Vipas and the 
SnUidvi, this song can scarcely have been composed 
anywhere but at the juncture of the Bias and the 
Sutlej to the south of Anmtsar, where the mountains 
are at more than seventy miles distance. We must 
therefore rather conclude tliat in consequence of the 
extensive deforestation, the soil has become so very 
dry. The influence this may liave upon a climate is 
to be seen in Greece and Palestine, where the bare 
arid mountains in no way correspond to the scenery 
described in the Bible and the Classics. In the 
Punjaub the Arabs liave played the part that the 
Turks enacted in Greece and Palestine. Both races 
are prone to live without taking thought for the 
morrow, leaving the cares for the future to Allah. Wo 
then crossed the Chenab, the ancient Candrabhdga, 
and got safely back to I/dhore at about four okdock in 
the afternoon. At the station a l^andit was already 
waiting to welcome us, and with him I strolled to the hotel 
on foot, where Doctor Stein soon put in an appearance, 
his place being taken later in the evening by several 
Pandits. Our talk turned on astronomy, and to ray 
. amazement I observed that these learned men, being 
restricted to their ancient native books of science, 
still made the heavens with all their suns, revolve 
roun^ our little earth with inconceivable rapidity with- 
in twenty-four hours. The starry firmament above us 
had led up to the conversation, and here, as so often in 
India, I was struck with the difference between it and 
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our northern sky. The Great Bear stands so low on 
the horizon that, as a rule, it can scarcely be made out, 
being either entirely or partially obscured by the 
vapours of the horizon, if it does not chance to be 
entirely below it. The Pole Star is not easy to make 
out either for the same reasons, and once found, its 
position low down on the horizon arouses the same 
astonishment. 

Having four nights behind ns, three of which Inid 
been spent in the train and under trying circumstances 
we went to bed early. On the following days Doctor 
Stein used to fetch us at seven o’clock to take a bracing 
morning walk. We went to see the gardens with 
their interesting but miserably kept beasts ; the simple 
stone monuments the Indians were in the habit of erect- 
ing on the spot wliere a widow had been burned alive 
with her husband’s corpse; the water-wheels and 
other arrangements for irrigating the land. We then 
generally went to see our friend in his Sanscrit College. 
To my delight J .saw that he was reading the hymns of 
tlie Rig Veda with his Hindu students. This is the 
more especially meritorious as the natives happen 
rather to neglect the Rig Veda. Nor do 1 know in 
what other part of the world these most ancient monu- 
ments of Indian culture more thoroughly deserve to be 
read, if not in the^iountry where they were first sung, on 
the banks of the Trdvati. Under Doctor Stein’s super- 
vision ([uite a number of excellent Pandits lecture, and 
I attended their lectures with great pleasure. I made 
closer acquaintance of one other Pandit, who teaches 
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Sanscrit in a Mission Institute. He had a great mind 
to come to Europe and made most minute inquiries 
as to whether it would be possible for him to earn 
his living by giving Sanscrit lectures. To my 
regret I had to assure him that there was not 
the slightest prospect of that, either now or in 
the immediate future, for are we not entering u])on 
an era when even the knowledge of (xreek is about to 
be confined to a privileged few ? We were forcibly 
reminded of Greece in Lahore, when we went to the 
Museum there with Doctor Stein. The sculptures it 
contains undoubtedly betray Greek inlluences, and 
form therefore a striking contrast to the specimens 
of purely native plastic. 

A few days were passed most ])leasantly in seeing 
the sights of the town and the vicinity. Under these 
circumstances it was, however, not (juite so easy to get 
into closer toucli witli the Arya Samaj Association. 
They asked me to give a lecture, to wliich I readily 
agreed, but owing to some misunderstanding no pre- 
parations had been made for the evening fixed iqion. 
There was but a small audience of members who bad 
been liastily summoned, and I confined myself to 
giving them a short address. All the more numerous 
were the gifts of books which I got when we came to 
say good-bye. They were mostly editions of the 
more familiar Upanishads, with explanations and 
English translations, which, however, do not give one a 
very high opinion of tlie state of the exegesis of the 
Veda, which would a[>pear to be very primitive. 
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On the afternoon of December the 14th, we left 
Lahore to proceed to Amritsar, a very short railway 
journey. The famous so-called Golden Temple in this 
town makes it well wortli the traveller's while to break 
his journey here, in spite of the night’s having to be 
spent in a very mediocre Dak Bungalow. After 
depositing our things there we drove at once, for 
evening was at hand, to the Golden Temple, which 
belongs to tlie Sikhs, whose religion is a mixture of 
Hindu and Mahomedan elements, Amritsar being it& 
ciiief seat. The Temple is not large, but is beautifully 
situated in the heart of the town, in the middle of a 
hig pond, in which its golden domes are reflected. It 
4- reached by a long bridge, on which at the hour of our 
arrival an amazing mass of humanity was surging up 
and down. Every stranger has to have a pair of sandals 
tied on by one or other of the obsequious boys always 
on the look-out for a tip, nor is the stranger admitted 
unless under the escort of a native policeman, some- 
thing quite unusual in India, and which is here due to 
the strong fanaticis?n that prevails. The inside of the 
Temple, filled with a motley crowd of worshippers, 
we were not of course allowed to penetrate into, but 
we had a perfectly adequate view of if through the 
wide-open door. A guide conducts strangers to the 
H^t roof, which |)ermits a close view of the gilded 
copper slabs with which the domes and other portions 
of the Temple are covered, and from which the Temple 
takes its name. The hilling night warned us to turn 
our steps Dak-wards. We had to pass through a maze 
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of densely populated streets. The im})udent forward- 
ness of the hawkers, who did their best to stop the 
carriage whenever they could, gave proof of a constant 
stream of foreign visitors. There were very few guests 
in the Dak Bungalow, and we got into very pleasant 
conversation with them, especially with a Mr. Bummers, 
a man in the prime of life, who turned out to be a 
Member of Parliament, and whose interested questions 
proved him to be far superior to the average English- 
man. We sat with him till a late hour, and met him 
again on several occasions, in Delhi for instance, wliere 
he was ins])ecting schools with great zeal, and at 
TiUcknow on Christmas Eve, when to dispel the antics 
of a band of Scotch musicians I played him some Ger- 
man Christmas carols. It wais to be a last good-bye, 
Next day be set off for Allahabad to attend the Nation- 
al Congress, and two days later we lieard that he was 
dangerously ill there, of what disease we did not hear. 
A few days later we read the notice of bis death in the 
papers. When we came to Allahabad later we learned 
the details of his death in the hotel in which he had 
died. He had been seized by small-pox, and it was 
impressed upon us that in Parliament he had always 
been very strongly against compulsory vaccination. 

\Ve bad neglected to have ourselves revaccinated 
before starting for India, and luckily we had no evil 
consequences to chronicle ; but as matters lie, anyone 
travelling to India would do well not to omit this 
precautionary measure. Cholera, as we have already 
mentioned, does not attack a gentleman, to quote the 
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Hindu saying ; fever chiefly prevails daring the rainy 
reason, but stnal 1-pox is a permanent danger, the 
traveller running the risk of infection frojn every bed 
or railway can-iage a srnall-pox patient may have 
0 (!cupied. 

Having said good-bye to Hr. Summers and the 
rest of the company in Amritsar that evening, we 
retired to our bedroom, and Hading the door to be 
entirely destitute of lock or bolt, we had to barricade 
it as best we could by piling np our boxes and baggage. 
Dawn found us back at the station to begin a long rail- 
way journey that was to land us at Delhi after ten okdock 
at night. Many a spot famous in tale and verse Hash- 
ed pa,st us. We Hrst crossed the Vipas (the unfettered) 
md the Sutudri (the hundved-currented), characteris- 
tic names which have since been changed to the /lias and 
the Sidlej, We crossed them a. little above the ])oint at 
'vhich they meet, tlie spot at which more than three 
Ihousand years ago Viswamitra was inspired to indite 
that song in the Rig Veda already mentioned, a song 
which si.rikes ns as vividly as if it had been written but 
•yesterday, and which conjui’es up for us across the 
ages a remote and ancient past, h'arthei* on we crossed 
the tiny Saraswad^tue subject of so inany lofty verses, 
though now it makes haste to vanish in the desert, 
and leaving the legend of the Rig Veda behind us we 
entered upon the scenes described in the Maka- 
hhamta'in, skirting at Karmd station the district in 
which tradition places the great battle Held. Late in 
the evening we reached Delhi, the capital of the great 
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Mo^ul Empire, built near the site of the ancient 
Indmpvistham^ tlie residence of the heroes of the 
Mahabhdratam, 

Delhi has very aj^tly been compared with Rome. 
Like Rome, Delhi has become in our days a busy centre 
of commerce, with this exception that whilst in Roir.e 
the toga and the tunic have made way for coat and 
trousers, Delhi, like the rest of India, has retained her 
ancient and pictureH(|ue costumes. As in Rome the 
monuments of the Papal dominion are everywhere met 
with, so in Delhi you meet with the no less magnifi- 
cent remains of the IMahomedan glory. In Rome 
churches and chapels have intrusively planted them- 
selves upon the relics of the classic past, and in Delhi 
the jMahornedan mosques, palaces and tombs have 
usurped the sites o.^an older and more interesting past, 
the relics of Indraprasihamy the capita) of the Maha- 
hharatd heroes. But whereas modern Rome is built 
immediately upon the site of the anticpie city, the 
ramparts at least of the ancient Indraprafitham have 
been preserved to the south of Delhi. Just as to the 
south of Rome the Campagna extends with its numer- 
ous relics of classical anti(|uity, a district stretches two 
hours' distance to the south of Delhi, situated as far 
as Kvib Minav, with monuments of the Mahomedan 
period, as well as with some belonging to the ancient 
Indian period. As a description of all these splendours 
may be read elsewhere we must confine ourselves to 
chronicling a few personal impressions. We were pro- 
vided with introductions to people in Delhi also, and 
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they procured us an entrance into native circles. This 
time our arrival had been notified by letter to some 
rich merchants, and they appeared at our hotel the 
very next morning after our arrival to welcome us. 
With them we took a stroll through the park, lying 
within the city walls, to the south of the station, took 
a cursory glance at the Museum in it and then turned 
our steps to the Glunidni Ghaut (Silver Street), a 
street of no mean breadth, running the whole length 
of the town, which with its handsome shops and crow- 
ded traffic is ample testimony to the fact that here we 
liiiveone of the industrial and commei'cinl centres of 
India. We were much interested in a visit we paid with 
■mr friends to their warehouse. As is usual in India the 
house was built round a central closed court ; it serves 
;is a kind of reception-room, and in it business is 
conducted. Round it lies the house proper, provided 
with verandahs for every stoiy, opening on to open 
ucades adjoining the court, the multifarious wares 
being stored in the interior, lake most merchants in 
India, where culture has not yet soared to the concep- 
tion of a division of labour, our friends were General 
Alerchants, i. e., they not only exported, but im])orted 
and sold all sorts of articles. Gur interests differed, 
however, too widely to admit of our becoming more 
intimate. 

The chief s^treet, Chandni Chauk, which runs from 
east to west cutting Delhi in two parts, ends at the 
eastern extremity in the Fort, magnificently situated 
on an eminence betw^een the town and the Yamuna ; 
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it contains a number of exceedingly interesting lialls 
and palatial buildings, and at the time of the Maho- 
medan dominion must have been fairy-like in its 
s])1endouv, wbei-eas nowadays tlie military ])Uiposes to 
which many of the buildings have been put, the 
pyramid-shaped piles of cannon-balls, the cannon on 
the ramjuirts, and the pacing sentinels, form a strange 
contrast to those monuments of the Great ]\Iogul that 
have been left standing. The most remarkable of 
them are the niagnilicent general audience-ball {J)iu-an~ 
i~Am) open on three sides, and the still finer private 
audience-hall (Dkvau-i-Klia8),\ymg nearer the Yamiinfi, 
in the heart of the beautiful garden. With its wealth 
ofmarbleand gold-fretted pillars and with the charming 
scenery in which it stands, it may well lie said to deserve 
the Persian desc i i[)Lion that tlannts upon the walls. 

Should Earth still boast a second Paradise, 

What better site can mind surmise ? 

The terrible fate of Shah Jehaii i)roves too 
well that earth boasts of no Paradise ; all these 
splendours did not avail to save him from being be- 
trayed by his own sons, who went to war against him, 
and having to end his life in prison. 

Mot far from the DivKtn-i-Khas, and on tlie same 
slope that descends to the Yamuna lies the costly 
though small MoiirMusjid^ ix., the Pearl Mosque, 
built of white and grey marble. In its kind it is a 
pearl, and both its name and architecture testify to 
that fusion of the Indian and Lslamitic elements which 
characterized the age it dates from. 
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Next to the Fort and all appertaining to it, 
the most magnificent building in Delhi is the 
Jimma-Miisjid ; it lies high and was completed in 
the year 1658, the very year in which that gloomy 
fanatic Aurungzeb usurped his father Shah Jehan’s 
throne. Magnificent flights of steps lead up on three 
sides to a great scpiare, framed in by walls and turrets, 
while on the fourth rises the mosque itself, consisting 
of an open, covered hall. In one of the little corner 
towers on the s(|uare in front a few ])recious relics are 
still shown ; a sli[)per of the ProY)het’s and a hair 
from his beard, as well as the impression of his foot in 
stone, no very conclusive proof of the genuineness of 
the two other articles. Some old manuscripts of the 
Koran were vastly more interesting, one in particular 
from the time of Ali, 600 B. C, 

We twice spent a day in Delhi sight-seeing in 
the district to the south of the town, a district rich in 
tombs, which are in a state of good preservation, and 
other monuments. On one occasion we were accom- 
panied by one of the young merchants of our acquaint- 
ance, another time by a teacher whom we had got to 
know at his school, and whom we happened to pick up 
in the streets with his dog. At Hurnayun’s grave, 
where he was refused admittance we lost the cur, to 
the teacher’s great annoyance. At last, after long and 
vain whistling, hunting and searching, we set out on 
our way home, to find our doggy calmly awaiting us 
by the roadside on a heap of stones in the shade of a 
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mango tree. We took it into the carriage and the 
troubled spirits were at last at rest. 

We met with such a host of remarkable objects 
in the course of our perambulations to the south of 
Delhi, that we must limit ourselves to the mention of 
a very few'. Immediately after having left Delhi by 
one of the southern gates, the eye, after wandering 
over a waste of ruins, falls upon the ])illar of Asoka 
in the middle of what is now' but a lofty pile of stones, 
but which was once the Fort of Ferozabad, The 
pillar, which was removed to its ])resent site in the 
sixteenth century was erected together with a number 
of similar pillars by King Asoka in the year 250 B. C. 
and still bears on the upper portion the celebrated Pali 
inscription, as well as other inscriptions wdiich were 
subsequently added. The inscription contains an edict 
of King Asoka's and is looked upon as the most 
ancient inscriptive monument in India. Still more 
ancient memories however are called forth by the 
Piirami Qila (the Old Fort) which lies farther to the 
south and which is also called Tndrapat^ thus designat- 
ing the spot on which stood the city of the ancient 
Bharata King, Yiidhishtira. It consists of a hill, 
surrounded by a very ancient, though mostly well- 
preserved wall, a Hindu village having snugly ensconced 
itself within. The entrance strongly reminds one of the 
Porta Marina, through which admittance is obtained 
to the excavations of Pompeii. Every time I ever 
visited Pompeii my imagination always set to work to 
repictiire the streets and houses as they had used to be, 
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and to repeople them with the figures of ancient 
Romans. What the imagination had but imperfectly 
succeeded in accomplishing there Lidraprastham maiy 
be said to have realized to a certain extent. It was as 
if ancient Pompeii had come to life again — for scarcely 
had we passed through the gateway that reminded us 
of the Porta Marina, when on our left we saw a shoe- 
maker in apron and turban squatting at his work ; on 
our right, leaning against a pillar, were two figures 
who, but for their dark-skinned complexions, might have 
stepped out of the classic past. In the huts and 
shops, .which were all open to the street, children 
cither stark naked or half naked, were at play, 
ind when we were met by two men naked to the 
hnris carrying on their shoulders a pole from which 
a big clay vessel was hung, exactly as is so often 
to be seen upon ancient vases, the illusion was 
almost complete, and our delight was great. With 
the teacher above-mentioned we climbed to the top of 
an ancient tower which gave us a. view of the whole 
village, affording us a convenient glimpse into the 
inner courts and rooms of the huts. Such a dwelling 
house usually consisted of a small square c.odrt shut in 
on all sides, a gate-like entrance occupied the front 
of the building. Opposite it was a roofed-in-hall, 
opening on to the court, and here the inmates of the 
house lived and had their being. In one corner there 
was a cooking-hearth ; right and left of the court 
there were tiny stall-like spaces, all of which could be 
shut up, and which served as sleeping-rooms, for the 
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men on one siiJe, for the women on the other. After 
having inspected one of these houses more closely, and 
gratified the lady of the establishment by the gift of a 
few copper coins, we took a glance at the unimportant 
mosque and then went for a walk round the outskirts 
of the town, reverently admiring the lofty city walls, 
whicli must surely date, in ])art at least, from days of 
yore, and are in a state of good preservation. 

A particularly fine sight is the Kuib MinaVy about 
two hours’ distance south of Delhi. Jt has a mighty 
tower five stoi ies high and a inosf[ue, partly construct- 
ed from the pillars’and other remains of Hindu temples. 
In the middle of the court stands an exceedingly curi- 
ous pillar, the wrought iron shaft of which, soaring to 
a height of twenty-three feet, glorifies in its Sanscrit 
inscription the victory of a King Dhava, who may have 
reigned about the fourth century B.C. 

•Nor did we neglect while in Delhi to visit the 
various Sanscrit schools which led to our making the 
ac(|uaintance of some very amiable Pandits. One of 
them in particular, Bankelal by name, was most 
attentive to us. Having inherited a large collection- 
of manuscripts from his deceased father, an In- 
dian scholar of some repute, he invited us to go and 
see them one morning, Mrs. Deussen being also invited 
to make the acquaintance of his wife on this occasion. 
The introduction did not take place however, for after 
he had fetched and led us to his narrow and angular, 
though by no means unpleasing dwelling, and I 
proposed that he should keep his promise and take my 
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wife to see his, he begged us to be kind enough to 
excuse her on the pretext that lajjate’’, she was too 
shy. We turned our attention to the library ; it con- 
sis^ed of a kind of press in the wall, in which lay a com- 
|)rehensive collection of manuscripts, which, judging 
by the catalogue he produced, must have been in part 
very old, and perhaps valuable. Each of them was 
carefully wra])|»ed up in an old green cloth rag, the 
better to protect it against the ravages of insects, and 
the unswathing of eacli of the costly treasures from 
their modest wrapjiings proved a lengthy matter. ]\Iy 
])ro})ostil that he should sell part of them he negatived 
politely but firmly. On the other hand he made me a 
i^resent of several manuscripts, amongst others a very 
old one of the first book of the Amavakdsa, On our 
leaving Delhi Bankelal did not fail to put in an ap- 
pearance at the station. He ])resented my wife with a 
daintily worked purse, the work and gift of his wife, 
and on our getting into our compartment he took from 
a servant who walked behind him several trays on 
which a Hindu dinner was set out, and pushed them 
into the carriage after us. The dinner consisted of all 
sorts of vegetables, daintily arranged in little leaf-cups, 
a great bowl of rice and milk, a pile of chupattees, 
and a great quantity of sweet dishes, as well as a 
variety of pastry. 

Once more the train bore us away, and once more 
the curtain fell upon the pregnant picture of a place 
that left us memories both great and important,, 
enlivened by the acquaintance of friends whom a few 
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days bad endeared to us, but from whom we had all 
too soon to part, in most cases alas ! for ever. 
However, with fresh courage we were travelling on in the 
most splendid sunshine — it was the 20th December — 
through an Indian landscape adorned with all the 
voluptuous charms of summer, and were looking for- 
ward to traversing the sacred territory between the 
Yamun^ and the Ganges on our way to one of the 
very holiest towns, Madkitra, the theme of so many 
legends, the birthidace of Krishna^ a town which we 
may justly term the Indian BethleheTn. About noon 
we came to a small and nearly deserted station. The 
Dak Bungalow being too far off, the friendly station- 
master assured us that he would arrange for our 
accommodation either in the waiting-room or in a 
railway carriage, and we went on in the sauie train to 
save time a station farther, to Vrindahan, an hour’s 
distance to the north of Madhurfi. Together with 
Mahdban, which lies about the same distance to the 
south of MadhurA, Vrindaban and Madhurd were the 
scenes of the childhood and youtli of the God Krislina. 
Krishna, originally a human hero in Indian legend, 
already appears in the MahAbharatara as the incarna- 
tion of the god Vishnu. In the character of Arjuna’s 
charioteer, while the two armies are drawn up facing 
each other in battle array, he favours Arjuna in all 
haste with a philosophical didactic poem in no fewer 
than eighteen cantos, to inspire him with courage for 
the encounter. This is the famous Bhagavat-Gii^, 
which teaches that all temporal birth and decay, life 
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and death, are as notliing in comparison with eternity. 
A farther development of the Krishna story is found in 
the Purdnas, the story of his youth in particular being 
told in the Bhagavata Purdnam, in a manner most 
strikingly reminding us of the story of Christ’s early 
years. The seer prophesies to King Kamsa 

of Madhura that Vasudeva and Devaki shall bring 
forth a child that shall rise up and slay him. He 
thereupon causes the parents to be kept prisoners in a 
house that is shown to this day. Krishna is born there, 
but the keepers are overcome by a miraculous sleep, 
the parents dee with the child across tlie Yamund 
to Mahdban, the King commands that all male 
(ihildren that give promise of heroic strength to 
he killed, Krishna escapes him, spends the rest 
of his youth in Vrindaban, till he grows up and slays 
King Kamsa. Tiie resemblance between the late 
Indian legend and the New Testament story can be 
no mere coincidence, and we must perforce assume 
some Christian influence to have occurred between 
the period of the heroic epic and that of the Purdnas. 
This assumption is all the more confirmed when on 
visiting the house of Krishna’s birth you are confronted 
by three clumsy dolls on a kind of dais, representing 
the child Krishna (the middle figure), with the firther 
Vasudeva and the mother Devaki on either side. It 
entirely corresponds to the fashion prevalent in Roman 
Catholic countries of representing Mary and Joseph 
with the Child Christ. 

Putting off our visit to Madhura till the following 
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day, and leaving our luej^age behind with the servant, 
we went straight on to Vrindaban, the place in which 
Krishna is said to have spent his youth, and to have 
played his naughty pranks on the shepherdesses, 
hanging their clothes high upon a tree while they were 
bathing for instance, only to be prevailed upon to 
restore them after manifold and earnest entreaties. 
Many [)ictures of this scene are to be met with through- 
out India. It thoroughly corresponds to the native 
mixtiiie of religion and sport everywhere met with in 
India, to find this mis(jhievous Krishna worshipped as 
a god in many of the magnificent temples, llaving 
got to Vrindaban (properly Yrind^vanam, forest of the 
Vrind^, ic., Kadhd) we sent the letters of introduction 
vve carried to two Pandits, and meantime wended our 
way towards the town, but were induced to stop not 
far from the station to look at a temple which a rich 
Indian was having erected in the most gorgeous of fash- 
ions. \Ve inspected the marble staircases and halls 
and the costly ornaments, consisting of precious stones, 
being accompanied by a Brahman youth in a sky-blue 
garment, who had joined us. With our habitual 
good-nature w^e gave him a seat in our carriage, but 
were aftei wards much surprised to have him ask us for 
money on bidding us farewell ; what we gave appearing 
to be too little in his opinion he actually emphasised 
the service he had done us, which we had not 
demanded, nor indeed had he shown us, for immediately 
after leaving the tem])Ie our two Pandits, Radh^sarana 
and Madhusudana, had turned u]) and undertaken to 
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show us the town. Three or four temples in a good 
state of preservation were first visited. The gnble of 
one of these was adorned with a ])erfect host of statues; 
Krishna performing his heroic deeds or playing tlie 
flute for Kadha, his mistress, to dance to, was every- 
where the most cons])icuous figure. A further ornament 
of the temples and houses, if I may dignify them by 
such a fpialification, were tlie numbers of living 
monkeys that ])hiyed all sorts of antics, climbing up 
the walls and ])erching on ramparts and roofs. We 
met with no such lively monkey population in any 
other town but Vi indaban, except in Ayodhya, the holy 
city of Kdrna ; in Jlenares the amusing animals, having 
j, roved disturbing amid the busier traffic, have been 
] ,inished and relegated to one solitary tem])le, 
Imrgakund, which to the no small annoyance of the 
natives the English insist upon calling the Monkey 
Temple. In Vrindaban a shoal of beggars proved 
infinitely move troublesome than tliese harmless 
ilenizens of the roofs. It was easy to see that we were 
in a spot to which many strangers bent tlieir pilgrim- 
;\ge. Tbougb the company of our two Pandits afforded 
us some slight ])rotection we were almost as inces- 
santly stojiped on our way by beggars as in Granada or 
Jerusalem, many of the fellows being both hale and 
hearty in the [)rime cHife. f was reijeatedly forced to 
make use of such expressions, “ T give to the old, the 
sick and the destitute, but to you I will give nothing!” 
These words, spoken in the most dignified Sanscrit, met 
with full approbation from our Pandits, nor did they 
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fail to make an impression on the curious crowd that 
looked on. I need scarcely point to the fact that in 
the smaller places in India a couple of white- 
skinned Europeans excite just as much wonder as 
a negro and negress do with us at home when they 
pass along a sti’eet. After ha.\'ing exhausted the 
sights of tlie place we were treated by our Pandit 
friends very much as curiosities ourselves, and 
conducted by them to their homes, as well as to 
the abodes of some famous holy men. We did our 
best to cut the proceedings short, for niglit was falling 
and the hour for our train to leave was at hand. At 
last we managed to get ourselves seated with our Pandit 
friends on a bench at the station, there to await the 
train in the refreshing coolness of the evening air. One 
of the Pandits had a plate of exceedingly doubtful 
looking fruit brought for our refreshment. I ended 
by choosing a banana, as presenting tlie least danger ; 
it proved to be })erfectly unripe, resembling a raw 
potato both in substance and taste ; T could not bring 
myself to swallow the bite I had taken, and had to 
disappear round a corner to get rid of it and the rest 
of my banana. I only mention this to show how 
badly off and how unpretending these Pandits must 
be. The train being behind time, I laid a longer 
discussion with the younger Pandit, Madhusudana, 
who was studying philosophy, and was of course a 
follower of the Vedanta, though of the realistic tendency 
of the Madhva, His ideas, in consequence, like his 
character, were somewhat sober, but on the ofchei* 
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hand so clear and precise as is rarely met with among 
Hindus. T cannot put him down as a type of the 
ideal enthusiastic Hindu, too ])rone alas ! to lose 
himself in vague ideas, but I should not hesitate to 
give him tlie preference in all things relating to 
practical every-day life. 

Our train now came steaming in; we got into the 
first-class carriage, easily distinguishable by its white 
colour, and which proved to be quite empty, though 
in the twilight we did not observe that everything in 
it was filled with a thick coating of dust, and in ten 
minutes we had reached Madhura. Here the railway 
officials bad spread the news of our arrival, and we 
were in consequence received by a deputation, who 
\s ith genuine Indian naivete informed me that the 
entire Arya Sarndj had assembled in the town, that a 
carriage was in waiting to take me there ; and the hope 
was entertained that I would give an address as I had 
done in Agra. “ But, dear friends,” J replied, “ it is 8 
W M., we have touched nothing since noon and we are 
both tired with our journey. The cook whom you see 
yonder with his white apron is urging , us to have 
supper ; wait at least till I have partaken of something 
in all haste. I will then come with you to address 
the meeting in a few words of greeting at least.” This 
proposal met with approval ; in flying haste we swallow- 
ed our dinner and were then driven off in Sresht Laksh- 
man Has’ exceedingly elegant carriage to the meeting. 

It was nine o’clock by the time we got there • I 
greeted those present, praised their interest, and, will 
9 
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I, Dill I, had ])erforce to ])roTnise to give the desired 
address the following afternoon at 5 o’clock. Having 
bid a brief good-bye we were driven back to the station 
in the carriage, which was placed at our disposal for 
the whole of the following day, and dead tired dropped 
into the beds that had been improvised for us in the 
waiting room. Next morning when we were on the 
point of sitting down to breakfast we were told that a 
fresh deputation desired to wait upon us. They came, 
they said, from the l)h anna Samaj, the members of 
which in this town were more numerous and more 
influential. I was therefore requested to give the lec- 
ture I had ])roinised the Arya Saindj in the Dharma 
Samaj instead. “ Your Association,” I answered, ‘‘ may 
very well be the more highly considered in this town, 
and had I known that earlier, it might have influenced 
my decision, but at present I cannot entertain the 
thought of breaking the promise given to the other 
Association.” Would I then, they suggested, give a 
second address in the Dharma Samdj ? “ I have not the 
faintest intention ” 1 replied, “ of giving two addresses 
in one town, the more so as I am travelling for plea- 
sure in India. If you want to hear me come to the 
Arya Sam^j at 5 o’clock this afternoon ; you shall all be 
made welcome.” 

Thereupon they took leave of us and we started 
off to see the town in the company of the Pandit, 
Bala Krishna, to whom we had had a letter of in- 
troduction, and of some others who joined us later on. 
On our way I asked the Pandit about his studies. 
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He was a medical man, i.e., he had studied the 
Ayurveda, and had an extensive practice in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘‘ What is fever T I asked him. “ Fever,” 
he replied, “ is a false mixture of three of the juices of 
the body, wind, mucous, and bile.” “ And how do 
you cure it? ” Here he glibly rattled off a terrific list 
of drugs, which after having been pounded and mixed 
were to be administered to the patient. 

In the course of this conversation vve had reached 
the Ghattas, the chief sight of the town. They consist 
of a beautifully paved e.splanad e-walk, from which 
numerous well-built flights of steps lead down to the 
river, and which extends along the river bank as far as 
the tov/n extends. Stairs and steps everywhere led 
down to the water and to the bathers, jjretty pavilions 
invited the passer-by to a cosy seat, the river bank was 
Aiidded with buildings rich in storied lore, an imposing 
tower for instance being shown us on the spot where 
KamscCs wife performed her Sati, after Krishna had 
slain her husband. Sati, originally signifying ‘‘ the 
good wife,” 1.6., the wife who had herself burnt alive 
with her spouse’s cor})se, has a second signification, the 
act of the widow’s being burned, and as a third 
signification the place where such a burning has taken 
place, and which is marked with a monument, A little 
farther on we were shown the st)ot on which Tmhhuna-^ 
myana, the present Mahilrdja of Henares, of whom I 
shall have more to say later on, had himself weighed 
on the occasion of his visit to Madhura, making a pre- 
sent of his full weight in gold to the Brahmans. This 
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little pleasantry cost him over 1,00,000 rupees, as we 
afterwards heard in Kenares. This munificence inspired 
Professor Gangddhara, whose excellent lectures on the 
Indian jioets I afterwards attended in Benares witli the 
greatest pleasure, to write a poem, with a copy of which 
he presented me. On the title page a j)air of scales 
is painted, in the rods and divisions of which tlie 
names Prabhunarilyaria, Madhura, ^fcc., are divided into 
syllables and worked into a poem on the following 
page, a poem so complicated in the verse employed 
that the author himself saw the necessity for adding a 
learned commentary. 

Our friends took us further outside the town, past 
wells, the stone waUs of which were most brilliantly 
painted with fearfully gorgeous pictures relating to the 
Krishna legend, then through a grove to an eminence 
on which stood the house in which Krishna was born, 
of which we have already spoken. It was a hall open 
on one side, in the centre of which on a stone platform 
stood the three gaudily painted dolls, reminding us 
forcibly, as we said before, of the figures of the Child 
Clirist with Mary and Joseph, so often to be met witlx 
in Southern Europe, Meantime all sorts of folks had 
gathered round us, each anxious to contribute his mite 
to our instruction. The most striking figure was 
that of a beggar, a strong young man, with 
a handsome body that was almost stark nakedy. 
his long shaggy hair standing out wildly from 
his head, his whole body horribly smeared 
with ashes. This is the garb of the ascetic, and is 
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copied nowadays by many of the beggars for the sake 
■of the effect it makes on the public. On turning away 
I gave the oldest of those present a rupee with 
instructions to divide it justly, but it was my luck to 
have some of them come after me to complain that 
they had been overlooked at the division. There was 
nothing for it but to go back, demand to have 
my rupee returned, have it changed in the neighbour- 
hood and then dole out a few annas to each according 
to his merit and respectability. Tins act of justice 
was loudly applauded. We then returned to our 
carriage, and, in accordance with the arrangement 
made, drove to the house of its owner, a rich Vaisya^ 
called Sresht LalcsJman Das, who had got together 
a meeting of Pandits in our honour. We were hung 
with chains of gold paper this time instead of with 
the customary wreaths of flowers, and these chains we 
still have, while the splendid wreaths and bouquets 
presented to us elsewhere we had perforce to leave 
behind. 

The afternoon was devoted to an excursion to 
Mahaban. The way lay across the Yamuna, an iron 
railway bridge being open to carriages, though only on 
payment of a toll of two rupees, which struck us as 
exorbitantly high. Here I saw a huge shell, such as the 
ancient Indians used for a war-trumpet, and which 
appeared to be used on the bridge for signalling 
purposes. There was a hole bored at the point of it for 
blowinginto; Icouldnot getasoundoutofit,and express- 
ed the wish to hear the shell blown. An old woman was 
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requisitioned, who put the shell to her mouth, producing 
several piercing, shrill tones, surprisingly loud, and 
carrying to a great distance. At last we drove across 
the YamunA bridge, and then through tbe pleasant 
lands(;ape to MaliAban, where in various houses we 
were shown all sorts of souvenirs of Krishna’s child- 
hood. Here again the prejudicial inflaence of the 
foreign visitors on the rdmracter of the ])eople made it- 
self felt once more; the peo[)le proved greedy and 
discontented with what was given them. After a 
short inspe(;iion of the place, which offers little of 
interest, we turned our backs on it, got into our 
carriage again, and punctually reached the hall of the 
Arya Saraaj at five o’clock. The lights were lit, the hall 
kept filling rapidly, T had the big folding-doors which 
opened on to a noisy street closed, and began my 
lecture on the Vedanta. After having given it in English 
I was asked, as T have mentioned before, to recapitulate 
the chief points in Sanscrit, many present being 
ignorant of English. 1 did so, and now a discussion 
ensued, half in English, half in Sanscrit, revealing 
Theistic tendencies to a great extent. I closed the 
meeting amid the warm applause of my audience, and 
was accompanied by a great number of those who 
had been present to the station, where, tired out, 
we soon lay down on the beds that had been made 
up on the straw-bottomed benches, and slept as 
well as it was possible, amid the noise of the trains 
that passed during the night. Huge swarms of 
pilgrims spent the night outside the sta^tion, squatting 
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Indian fashion in groups upon the ground. Our 
servant Lain told us next morning that he had met 
acquaintances from liis native village, and the}’' asked 
him if he had neglected to bathe in the Yamuna for 
the remission of his sins ; he, however, had assured 
them that he had had no time to do so, nor didflie feel 
his sins particularly weigh upon him. I^alu, it seemed, 
was something of a free-thinker, but he had still worse 
(|ualities which were to make themselves apparent that 
very day. It had happened more than once already 
that he had overslept himself on our arrival at a 
station, and I had had to drag him out of his third 
class compartment. I had also occasionally noticed a 
peculiar odour about him, but on my asking, “You 
don’t drink, Tialu, do you ?,” he always answered most 
emphatically, “No, Sir.” 

We got into the train that in the course of a day’s 
journey was to take us out of the Yamuna valley into 
the Valley of the Ganges, as far as Fatehgarh, where 
we intended to spend the night, our arrival having 
previously been notified to the railway clerk by letter. 
Towards evening we arrived, and after some calling and 
waiting Lalu at last put in an ap]>earance to see to the 
luggage. He proved to be quite incapable of rolling 
up and strapping the plaids, and on looking at him 
more closely I sjiw that he was perfectly tipsy. “Lalu,” 
I said, “You are drunk.” “Yes, Sir,” he replied, 
“Why shall I not tell the truth ? I sometimes have a 
touch of fever, and then I- take a drink to fight it 
down.” I made no 'reply, but his fate was sealed. 
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With the help of the clerk we got the luggage into the 
waiting-room, where we were again to pass the night, 
leaving Lain to sleep off his liquor in some corner or 
other with prodigious snorings. We spent the even- 
ing in agreeable converse with the clerk, a man of 
considerable mental parts. He did his best too, to get 
us another servant, but in so small a place it was not 
possible to find someone suitable at such short notice. 
8o we had to put up with Lain for the next day at 
least. He put in a shame-faced and seedy appearance 
the following morning ; I studiously avoided address- 
ing him and took our three tickets for Cawnpore. 

On arriving at Cawnjjore after a six hours’ 
journey, during which I had vainly attempted to get 
a sight of the Ganges, which flows hard by, we were 
at once welcomed at the station in German. It was 
Herr Bassler, a capital young merchant, whose 
acquaintance we had made on board ship, and whom 
we had promised to go and see in Cawnpore, where he 
lived. We had accordingly sent him word of our 
coming, and there he was at the station with his little 
carriage, insisting on taking us to spend the night in 
his bungalow. Bachelor though he was, we should 
want for nothing. We accepted his kind invitation, 
and I only asked him to wait at the station until I 
had settled accounts with Lalu. I sent for the sinner 
and mildly but seriously admonished him for his fault, 
informing him that I had to dismiss him. He tried 
what prayers and promises would do, but there was no 
getting over me. I paid him the wages due to him. 
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as well as bis ticket back to Bombay, with something 
over and above, and the long row of silver coins seemed 
to reconcile him to his fate. I shook hands with him 
kindly, adding a few admonitions for the future, and 
he disappeared, to be seen no more. 

My wife got into Herr Bassler’s light tamtam, 
which he drove himself, and I followed with the 
luggage in a second carriage. We drove to Bassler’s 
bungalow, taking a glance at the chief sights of the 
town on our way. They consisted of a Memorial 
Church, a disused well, surmounted by the beautiful 
statue of an Angel, and other monuments, all referring 
to the Mutiny, as the English term the Kebellion of 
ld57. Had the rebels attained their end, and for 
a time there was some prospect of their doing so, they 
would have been held in honour by their nation, as w© 
lionour Schill, Scharnhorst, BlucLer and the other heroes 
of the Wars of Independence. As tliey were overthrown 
they are now termed mutineers and their memory 
decried, so prone is mankind to bow down to success, 
which is all too often a mere matter of accident. After 
having made a pilgrimage to the bank of the Ganges, 
our first glimpse of it, here already a mighty and 
majestic stream, we got to Herr Bassler’s bungalow. 
It furnished us with a welcome picture of how a 
German bachelor, .though exiled to India’s shores, can 
make a cosy home for himself. From the street we 
drove into a spacious compound, in the middle of 
which stood the square, one-storied house, comprising 
several halls with bedrooms on either side* They were 
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simply blit comfortably furnished ; in our bedroom we 
found two "ood beds, and a mirror was even produced 
later on. In these apartments, Herr Bassler was 
master of all he surveyed, and lived as a rule quite 
alone. He had no fear for his own safety, his bedroom 
beincf fariiished with a little arsenal of weapons, the 
best-approved and most elegant of their kind. Euro- 
peans living in India are furnished with them gratis, 
the natives on the other hand being almost entirely 
prevented from owning arms, owing to the heavy 
import duties and other obstacles laid in their way. 
In the case of an insurrection a small, but well-armed 
army of Europeans would at once spring up out of the 
ground, so to sjieak. 

Herr Bassler of course was surrounded by half a 
dozen servants, who all lived outside the liouse in 
little huts in the vicinity. These servants do not 
render any very great service, each of them only doing 
his own ])irticular work, but they cost very little, for 
they are neither lodged, clothed nor fed, but get five 
to ten rupees a month, on which they not only live, 
but keep their families. Some of them deftly served 
us a very good dinner, being liowever ordered 
about rather more than seemed necessary by their 
master, who was evidently exceedingly strict with them, 
He declared this to be necessary, else the fellows would 
become unbearable. After Herr Bassler had said, “ Boy, 
cheroot!”, the servants at once brought the desired 
cigars, which we put in our mouths as we lay reclin- 
ing ein^sofas, or with our feet upon chairs, the servants 
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kneeling to give us matches, the work of puffing being 
all that was left us to do. We sat up a long time 
chatting cosily. Herr Bassler told us about his home, a 
little town in Saxony, and how he was living in India 
as the agent for a firm yonder, managing the purchases 
of grain and skins. He told us about the crocodiles 
he was in the habit of shooting in the Ganges, of the 
dangers of the Indian clitnate, and how a friend of his 
had died of cholera one night aftei* having s})ent the 
evening quietly playing at cards with him. On the 
whole I fancy that the tales he told were intended 
more for* travellers less acquainted with the country 
than we were by this time. Of course the subject of 
snakes came in for thorough discussion ; we heard how 
fatal the bite is, death following in a few minutes, how 
the reptiles slip into the houses at night and are even 
to be found in the beds, so it was with somewhat 
heated imaginations that we betook oursehes to rest. 
In the middle of the night 1 woke, and lieard some- 
thing rustling in a corner ; I listened ; it came nearer, 
and circled round my bed snuffing and spitting. I did 
not dare to strike a light lest I should irritate my 
gruesome visitor by the movement ; I anxiously 
listened to the noise, and heaved sigh of relief when it 
at last withdrew, and silence once more reigned. Herr 
Bassler to whom T.told my story next morning thought 
it must have been a musk-rat ; these rats are frequently 
found in the houses, but are perfectly harmless. 

Next morning when we were returning with Herr 
Bassler from a walk in the adjacent gardens the new 
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servant Herr Bassler had got hold of for us put in an 
appearance. His name was Purdn, i. e., the Old 
One, and really was about sixty, and in consequence, 
rather lazy and somewhat of a slow coach, but 
with plenty of experience and self-assurance. His 
English too was much better than Lalu’s broken 
attempts at the language. In religion he was 
a Mahomedan, though one of his certificates 
described him as a Christian. My wife unhesitatingly 
gave it as her opinion that the man was likely to 
suit us and was quite ready to engage him. I was 
all the more glad to hear this, as servants seldom 
succeed in satisfying her, and, as it turned out, her 
complaints of Pur^n later on were both frequent and 
bitter. Purdn was accordingly engaged, we partook 
of a hasty breakfast at Herr Bassler’s and then took the 
train as far as Lucknow, a short journey. Neither 
the summer-like weather nor the behaviour of the 
people we met reminded us of the fact that it was 
Christmas Eve ; for there was nothing Christmas-like 
in the a})pearance of a band of Scotchmen in fantastic 
•disguises, who played comic songs in front of the hotel 
after dinner, I retired to the drawingroom, where 
Mr. Bummers joined me, and I played him some German 
■Christmas carols on the piano. He was about to 
start for Allahabad next morning to attend the 
National Congress, and there, as 1 have already 
mentioned, he died of small-pox a few days later. 

In Lucknow we found ourselves much in the same 
situation as a man in the habit of wearing spectacles, 
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who has mislaid or lost his eyeglasses. Everything in 
consequence looks indistinct, cloudy, less beautiful. The 
spectacles we stood in need of in Lucknow were the- 
friendly natives who had usually been at hand to act 
as guides elsewhere. Our Bombay friends, it is true, 
liad taken care to give us a letter of introduction to 
an excellent man in Lucknow, Madhura Prasad, but 
unluckily he happened to be away from Ijorae for two 
days, and did not call upon us in our hotel till the 
evening before we left (December 26th). He was 
a(‘companied by his son, a boy of ten, with whom I 
had a little talk in Hindustani, in which 1 had so 
recently begun to take an interest. Hitherto I had 
only heard it spoken by coachmen and servants, and it 
was a perfect pleasure to me to hear the purity with 
wliich the child expressed himself in his native tongue.. 

We spent the afternoon after our arrival in wan- 
dering about the streets of the big city pretty much 
at random, for we could not manage to procure a plan 
of the town ; Constable’s excellent Hand-Atlas of India 
Dol having yet been published at that time (1895). 
Next morning we decided to go about things more 
systematically and to begin by doing the Residency 
which lies pretty much in the heart of town. It con- 
sists of a complex collection of half-ruined buildings 
and fortifications, which are carefully preserved in this 
state, being the memorable spot where from July ta 
September 1857, a thousand English people, men, 
women and children, were besieged by the rebel sepoys,, 
exposed to the most terrible dangers and privations. 
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all the time. Every detail of this memorable episode 
was vividly recalled at sight ofthe half-ruined buildings, 
and their immediate surroundings. We saw the vault in 
which the women and children bad crowded together, to 
seek protection from the rain of bullets, the room in 
which Sir Henry Lawrence, struck by a splinter from 
a grenade, breathed his last. Opposite was the House 
of Jolin, from which an African inflicted tremendous 
losses on the besieged, and a little farther off was the 
cemetery, with its monuments, and the graves of 
about two thousand ))ersons who fell victims to this 
catastrophe. 

On our way back from these sad scenes, after a 
long stroll through the town, which is spaciously 
built, and well supplied with gardens and squares, 1 
noticed a big wooden building a little way back from 
the street ; posters announced that Sakuntalfi by 
Kdliddsa was to be performed that evening by 
a Parsee Company. 1 decided to go to this perfor- 
mance. After dinner my wife, who was tired, 
retired to our bedroom, which, as is customary in 
India, opened straight on to the verandah. There 
being neither lock nor bolt, no infrequent occurrence 
in India, there was nothing for it but to barricade the 
door as best I could with the assistance of the servant, 
and then set off with him for the theatre. The temple 
ofdhe Muses was about half an hour’s walk from our 
hotel. Vainly the servant shouted and whistled for a 
<}arriage ; there was none to be had. At last we 
managed to get hold of an ekka, the most miserable 
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vehicle that it has ever been my fortune to drive in. 
We both sat down on the floor of the cart, our legs 
dangling, and off our sorry hack trotted into the 
pitchy darkness of an Indian night. There was a 
lantern, it is true, but it did nothing but keep going 
out ; if kept open the wind blew out the flame, if shut 
tlie flame died out for want of air. At last, however, we 
got to our destination, and told the coachman to wait 
for us till the performance was over. Spreading a 
blanket over his steed, he squatted down at its forefeet, 
as Indian coacdunen are wont to do, and promptly 
w ent to sleep. We got out and I was respectfully 
conducted to rny seat in the front benches, which were 
very empty, though the back benches were well 
filled. My servant was allowed to enter free of charge. 
The public w'as entirely native, I being the sole and 
single European who had happened to stray in. The 
play began, it was Sakuntala, but alas ! SakuntaU in 
the guise of an opera. It was in all probability the 
same performance my friend Garbe had seen in Eombay, 
and of which he speaks so contemptuously. 1 must 
acknowledge him to be right; the thing was not only 
long, but dull. Sleep all but overmanned me, and I had 
to have recourse to a cup of tea to refresh myself. This 
was served in the open air in the pauses. Finding 
that by one o’clock we not got beyond the first act, I 
considered I had had enough of it and started for home 
accompanied by .PuiAn.; Our coachman was still 
quietly seated at his horse’s feet, sound asleep. After 
we had roused him he set up a tremendous wailing 
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and lamenting, for someone had stolen his horse* 
blanket, the only thing in the cart worth stealing no 
doubt. We comforted him with the gift of a few 
coins and had ourselves jolted home. 

The following days we spent partly in seeing the 
Mahomedan edifices, in which Lucknow abounds, 
partly in going to see several manufacturers of clay 
figures, types of Indian national costumes, and trades. 
Lucknow produces very fine specimens, though the 
prices cannot be called cheap — 10.9. — and more were 
asked fora well-finished figure about ten inches high. 

The Hindu friend to whom we had been recom- 
mended did not appear in our hotel till the evening 
before we left Lucknow. He spent a few pleasant 
hours with us and provided us with an introduction 
for Fyzahaclj tlie station for Ayodhya, the city of Kama, 
the next goal of our pilgrimage. 

Early in the morning we took the short journey 
from Lucknow to Fyznhad, and, having secured rooms 
in the hotel, made our way to the house of the man to 
whom we bore introductions. Unfortunately, he too 
was away from home in consequence of the holidays, so 
after a pretty lengthy conversation with a friend of his 
who happened to be at his house and who gave us a 
certain amount of information about our intended 
destination, we decided to set out for Ayodhya by our- 
selves. No time was lost in procuring a carriage, our 
servant jumped up beside the driver, and we bowled 
along to the famous city of Rama. With the excep- 
tion of a few gigantic broken columns here and there, 
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there was nothing to remind us that we were travers- 
ing the scenes of so much past glory. In less than an 
hour we had reached Oudli, built on the site of the 
ancient Ayodhya. It lies on the shores of the majestic 
Stirayu, and like Madkura, its numbers of temples 
stamp it as a holy city, not to speak of its hosts of 
monkeys disporting themselves on all the roofs and 
squares, and painfully but respectfully kept at arm’s 
length by the vendors of eatables. Some grains of 
corn had been scattered on an open space under some 
trees, and a rush of monkeys ensued, who crushed 
the grains in their paws, closely scrutinising them 
before swallowing them. Down the road came a 
few sheep, led by a boisterous ram; he butted 
aside the apes most unceremoniously with his horn- 
ed head, and set himself to finish up the grain. 
The monkeys’ efforts to put the intruders to flight by 
making the most atrocious faces at them were unavail- 
ing ; they had at last to content themselves with the 
scanty grains they could manage to pick up without 
^running any risk, making funny little dashes at them 
between the hind legs of the sheep. We left this little 
scene to enter a neighbouring temple, to which many 
people were crowding ; priests stood on the steps in 
front of it, who took vessels containing milk and fruit 
from the people and after pouring a portion 
of the contents into larger vessels, returned what was 
left to those who had brought them. I could find no- 
body who could give me any information respecting 
this strange custom. 

10 
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We now climbed up a hill on which stood a 
Mahomedan temple, consisting as usual in India of 
an open hall. Our servant, having obtained leave to 
bathe in this holy spot, absented himself for a quarter 
of an hour, and we were left to ward ofif as best we 
could a number of indiscreetly inquisitive persons — 
Mahomedan s. We descended the other side of the 
hill, passing through tobacco plantations, said good- 
day in })assing to an old scholar who was engrossed in 
the study of the Sankhya philosophy, and strolled back 
to the town along the beautiful river-bank. We came 
past a large temple to Kama. 1 wanted to enter and 
was somewhat hrus(|uely refused admission. In vain 1 
explained in Sanscrit that I had studied the Kdmdya- 
nam, and that though a foreigner I was far more worthy 
than many another to pay my homage to the hero 
Kama. My explanations served no pTirpose, perhaps 
they did not understand me — at last f got angry , gave 
vent to a short sermon of remonsti ances, and turned 
my back upon the inhospitable portal with the words 
kruddhosmi (I bear you a grudge.) 

The tropical sun was low in the horizon when we got 
into our carriage and bade farewell to the site of the 
ancient city of Kama. Ten minutes’ diive took us to a 
hill on which Ihiddha is said to have preached. We 
climbed it, and on the top found a half-ruined house 
with a pretty little garden. A friendly old cou})le 
were the guardians of the spot, and with them we 
exchanged a few words, while enjoying the extensive 
view of the city and the plain with its rivei; gleaming 
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like silver in the rays of the setting sun. Then we 
went back to our carriage and drove on to Fyzabad. 
At dusk we reached our hotel. At dinner there was 
one other guest besides ourselves, a painter, who showed 
us a fine collection of Indian landscapes. “Here,” T 
remarked, “we have a painting with clouds, remind- 
ing us of our landscapes at home.” To which he made 
reply, “You must not say that; these clouds are entirely 
lifferent to those of our noilhei n sky.’’ 

Next morning saw ns at the station again. 
We took tickets for Benares, where we aiaived at the 
^/ery hottest hour of the day, after a three hours’ journey. 
We took up our ([uarters in Clark’s Family Hotel, 
laving at first a room on the ground-fioor to the left; 
!s soon as there was more room we got a ground-fioor 
room on the right, in which we spent tliree weeks. 
’Fhe hotel is close to the street. On the o])posite side 
of the street there was a church in sjiacious grounds 
with beautiful gravel walks and flower-beds. Shady 
shrubs grew there too. With the help of stones 
, fetched from a ruined well, it was (jiiite easy to get 
over the low wall se]iarating the churchyard from the 
road, so we availed ourselves of this o])portunity every 
day and enjoyed strolling about the churchyard either 
by ourselves or with the visitors who came to see us, 
and whose conversation occasionally threatened to 
become too loud when several of them ajipeared to- 
gether and the debate became lively, no matte)* for 
surprise with such naive children of Nature as the 
Indians are. When sitting in the hotel verandah with 
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a group of professors or pandits in native dress, it was 
easy to read in tlie fiices of those who came and went 
that our presence was none too welcome, so we got 
into the habit of establishing ourselves on chairs in the 
shade of the churchyard bushes on the other side of the 
road, where tongues could wag without let or 
hindrance. 

Beyond the church lay large open lawns. Pro- 
fessor Venis' liouse lay there, a little farther came his 
father-in-law Lazarus' printing-press and bookshop ; 
then came the post office, and at last the outlying 
parts of the town, wliich must have been at least a 
quarter of an hour distant. The town itself, extending 
in a semi-circle along the left bank of the Granges, 
is a perfect labyrinth of narrow, winding streets and 
alleys, which the stranger finds some difficulty in 
threading without a guide, the more so as at that time 
there was no detailed map of the towm in existence. 
We had to make our way through this maze of streets 
every time we wanted to get to the (ranges, which is 
the chief sight of Benares. The banks are both high 
and steep here, and along these heights are ranged the 
palaces of foreign princes, and various club-houses. 
Numbers of staircases, the so-called Ghattas, lead down 
from this row of buildings to the Ganges. Every 
morning, summer and winter, the same amusing spec- 
tacle can be witnessed on these river-staircases. The 
shore presents a lively scene of grou]is of bathers every 
morning at seven o’clock, a daily bath in the Ganges 
being prescribed by the Hindu religion, as well as 
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bein^ a most welcome diversion. By going to the 
Dasdsvamedha Ghatta early in the morning, and 
hiring one of the big high boats, of which there are 
always plenty, you can have yourself rowed down 
stream, and have ample opportunity of getting a close 
view of the groups of the men; at a little distance from 
them the women can be observed in clusters, splashing 
a!)Out merrily in the water, while engaged in washing 
clothing and utensils, Their thin garments are spread 
out to dry on the stones on the shore, and by the time 
the owner has had his bath and left the water, the 
intensely hot rays of the morning sun have sufficiently 
dried the clothes to make them fit for wearing again, 
Oii going farther along the shore you come to a spot, 
where from early morn to dewy eve the corpses of those 
people are burned who have come to live in Benares 
on having attained a ripe old age, in order to die 
there, or the corpses of people who, before dying, have 
specially willed that their remains be transported to 
Benares. As several funeral pyres are generally 
burning at the same time, it is quite possible to get 
an idea of the whole process in a very short time. The 
corpse wrapped in sheets and wreathed in flowers ia 
first carried in by bearers, and the first thing done is 
to push it and the plank on which it lies half way into 
the river, and from there, after the pyre has been 
built, it is taken and placed on the big wooden logs, of 
which the pyre consists. Other logs are placed upon 
the corpse, and the pyre is then lighted by members 
of a certain privileged caste, in whose hands the whole 
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ceremony lies. The flames blaze up, spreading from 
log to log, and at last seize the corpse ; the relatives 
of the deceased stand at a little distance meanwhile^ 
watching the proceedings in apathetic silence. In a 
few hours the corpse is entirely consumed, all but a 
few fragments of bones, which are then cast out into 
the Ganges. The lazy current is covered long after 
with charred fragments, wreaths, &c. Meantime a 
new pyre has alreaily been erected on the place that 
has just become vacant, in [>reparation for the next 
forthcoming corpse. There are nearly always quite a 
number of pyres burning at the same time, and the 
number of corpses burned in Benares is very great, 
the Indians believing that the burning of the corpse 
in Benares enables the soul at once to enter into 
salvation. liOwer down the banks are less busy ; by 
following the river for about half an hour you come to 
the spot where the Fcrmna, a streamlet about twelve 
yards broad, flows into the Ganges, forming the limit 
of the town on the one side, while the almost dried- 
up bed of the Asi upstream forms the opposite limit.. 
These two rivers have given the town its name — 
Varanasi, i.e,, Benares. 

On an eminence on the opposite bank, higher up 
the stream, lies Ramanagaram^ the residence of the 
Mah5r5ja of Benares. It consists of a spacious palace 
and offices, with an adjacent temple to DurgS. 

We had had our letters of introduction to the 
Mah^rAja presented at once on our arrival in Benares, 
with a request for an audience. The following day the 
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MahArdja’s Secretary appeared in the hotel, 
and our visit was arranged for the following day, 
December Slst. At the hour fixed the Maharaja’s 
carriage fetched us from the hotel, and in it we drove 
to the Granges. A litter with bearers was in waiting 
to transport my wife down the bank to the river, a 
royal craft took us across the river, and in litters we 
then proceeded to the palace. The Mahdrija received 
us with a large retinue, consisting chiefly of Pandits. 
The political power having passed almost entirely into 
the hands of the English, most of the Indian MahArd- 
jas are little more than rich and highly honoured 
gentlemen of private fortune. Many of them are 
addicted to luxury and sink into debauchery, others 
make use of their influence to further religion and 
science. This was the case with the present Mahdrija 
of Benares, Prabhunarayana, who had succeeded to his 
father only a few years before. Though he was already 
tlie father of a grown-up son, who afterwards made his 
appearance, the Maharaja made the impression of a 
youngish man, gentle and modest in bearing. He 
spoke very tolerable English, as well as Sanscrit. The 
conversation was conducted chiefly in Sanscrit, out of 
consideration for the Pandits present, who took an 
active part in it. From time to time the Maharaja 
had a costly pipe brought, which he returned to his 
i?ervant after taking a few whiflfs at it. The request I 
proffered of having some Pandits sent to me every day 
to practise Sanscrit conversation was most readily 
complied with. The Maharaja besides placed a hand- 
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sdme carriage, coachman, and two footmen, at our 
disposal for the whole period of our stay in Benares. 
It may give an > idea of this man’s riches and piety, 
to mention that in Madhura, a sacred spot, he had 
himself weighed, and then had his weight in gold, 
some 100,000 rupees, I was assured, ])resented to the 
Brahmans. We have already mentioned this fact, 
as well as ‘ the Sanscrit poem in which Professor 
G^ngftdhara extolled the incident. 

After a conversation of some length in a magni- 
ficent hall, the Mahdrdja offered to have the palace 
shown to us, and we paid a proper tribute of admiration 
to the costly ivory carvings and other works of art. 
The Sakuntala room proved most interesting ; in it 
there were pictures illustrating the chief scenes in the 
Sakuhtald drama. Much gratified we said good-bye, 
carrying with us the scent of attar of roses, with which 
our hands had been sprinkled from a precious vase 
when we bade farewell. 

A few days after the Mahdr^ja returned our visit, 
a palace not far from the hotel being chosen for the 
occasion. The number of Pandits present on this 
occasion was still greater. We spoke of Germany, and 
I had some difficulty in making them understand in 
Sanscrit the description I gave of our northern climate 
with its ice and snow ; most of the Indians have never 
seen snow, hence the difficulty in giving them an 
idea of it. Suddenly the MahArdja rose up to go, 
inviting me to accompany him in his carriage, my wife 
following a few minute later on in another carriage 
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with some of the ministers. The conversation during 
the drive which was partly in English, partly in Sans- 
crit, was chiefly about the journeys the Mah^lrdja 
undertook to his dominions in the south, journeys 
frequently taken on elephants. In answer to my ques- 
tion whether he did not think of corning to Europe one 
day, he replied with a decided negative. On iny re- 
marking that the Maharaja of Baroda ha])pened to be 
in Europeat the time, he answered very shortly, “Oh, 
he is a Sudra.” We drove to see Bhaskarananda 
Sivamin, a famoas saint, to whom the Mahdr^ja 
desired to introduce me himself. As it turned out I had 
already happened to make bis acquaintance. The young 
Pandit, Veniram, with whom 1 had had Sanscrit conver- 
sation lessons in Bombay, had told mo that his father 
was leading the life of an ascetic in Adsanga near 
Benares, and had given me a Sanscrit letter to him. 
Soon after our arrival iu Benares we had made our way 
to Asisanga, where after repeated inquiries we were 
at last directed to a garden in which a naked hermit 
hved. His sole clothing consisted of a small loin-cloth. 
He took the letter, threw a careless glance at it and 
gave us a most kindly reception. He was not VenirAtn^s 
father, however, and I never got an opportun ity of making 
the latter’s acquaintance. The hermit was Bbdskara- 
nanda Swarnin, and it was to him that the Mahdraja 
now conducted me. This time he was stark naked. 
The way in which this poor ascetic, who could call 
nothing in the world his own, received the rich and 
'noble Maharaja, made* a great impression on me. He 
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received the Maharaja, who approached with a bow of 
great humility, with condescending familiarity, and 
greeted me, welcoming me as an old acquaintJince and 
fellow-student of the Vedanta, without further cere- 
mony, He bade us both sit down on a stone slab, 
seated himself beside us so cleverly as partially to 
conceal his want of clothing, and began a most 
animated discussion on the Upanishads with me, I all 
the while in the embarrassing dilemma of knowing my 
wife might arrive at any moment and find him in his 
garb of primeval simplicity. I repeatedly mentioned 
that my wife was expected immediately, but he paid 
no heed to these remarks, and not until my wife and 
her companions were seen approaching through the 
trees, did he ask for a rag, which he considered ample 
preparation for such a visit. The Mahardja now took 
leave of us, while Bhdskarananda had the proofs 
brought of an edition of the Upanishads at which he 
was working, and which has since appeared. This 
furnished us with ample food for conversation. Later 
on he sent for a fruit, which he peeled and prepared, 
insisting on putting pieces of it into my wife’s mouth, 
as well as into mine, with his own brown fingers. 
When lie said good-bye he made us a present of a 
mango-fruit, which a pilgrim had brought him 
from the far south, where everything ripens 
earlier than in northern India, Though this 
saint kept his vow of absolute destitution, to which 
he no doubt owed in great part the veneration 
with which he was universally regarded, though 
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there was nothing on earth he could call his own,, 
yet he cannot be said to have wanted the common 
necessaries of life. His vow prescribing stark naked- 
ness, and this being forbidden in the town by a police 
regulation, he passed his days in a fine big garden, 
placed at his disposal by one who venerated him. Here 
he wandered about in the shade of the trees, writing 
his works, and receiving the visits of the faithful. Many 
of them were in the regular habit of sending him food, 
others looked upon it as a kind of special favour to be 
allowed to serve him. When I went to see him 
another time in the company of my wife and Mr. and 
Mrs. aus dem Winkel, a young couple from Dresden, 
lie showed us everything there was to see in the 
garden, addressed the two ladies as “ Mother, ” and 
was most touching in his endeavours to be of assistance 
to them in going down the ste})s of the stone staircase, 
though the discomfort was far greater for him with bis 
bare feet and limbs than for us. I asked him where 
he slept. He showed us a little stable-like shed, the 
'floor of which was covered with straw. Here he slept 
without any further bed or bedding, both summer and 
winter. He next conducted us to another shed, situat- 
ed lower down, in which a sculptor was at work carving 
a colossal marble statue of our saint for one of his 
admirers. The sculptor had tried his ‘‘ prentice hand 
on a couple of miniature statuettes in stone. I bought 
one of them, a very good portrait of Bhfiskar^nanda’s 
face and figure, and I am still proud to call this quaint 
curiosity my own. 
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I had been impatiently waiting for January 
4th, 1893, to arrive, the day on which the Univer- 
sity lectures were to begin again after tb.e Christ* 
mas vacation. Henceforth I regularly attended the 
lectures at the Sanscrit College of the University every 
morning from 7 to 9 o’clock. The Sanscrit College 
is a department of the University, in which the various 
sciences are taught for the natives in the ancient 
fashion, and according to the classic Sanscrit text- 
books. The language used was always Sanscrit, at 
least in all the lectures I attended. I much enjoyed 
Professor Gangddhara’s lectures on grammar and 
literature, Professor Sudhakara’s on astronomy. Pro- 
fessor Ramamisra’s on philosophy, as well as a number 
of others. The lecture-rooms in the University are 
large and lofty, surrounded by open halls and gardens. 
All doors are left open during the hours of instruction. 
Two or three professors often teach in the same room, 
each occupying a corner with his little group of pupils. 
We are accustomed to see a row of hats hanging at the 
entrance to the lecture-rooms ; in India you are con- 
fronted instead by a collection of shoes, for both 
professors and students do not remove their turbans 
during the lecture, but take off their shoes. They 
find it strange that the European, on entering a room, 
which is cooler than the outside world, should remove 
his head gear, which they regard as an ornament, while 
retaining his dusty ^hoes. It would be impossible too 
to keep on one’s shoes without dirtying both the floor 
»of the apartment and one’s own clothes in the cross- 
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legged attitude they affect. Chairs, tables, and benches 
are conspicuous by their absence ; professors and 
students sit cross-legged upon the floor. Any writing 
that may have to be done is done on the palm of the 
hand, and a rest for the hand, if off^^red, is refused, 
as inconvenient. Punctuality cannot be said to be one 
of their chief virtues. Many come after the lecture 
has already begun, others leave before the end, entering 
noiselessly and squatting at the feet of the master, to 
retire as quietly, Tlu^re were seldom more than six 
grouped about the master. The master pronounces 
tlie word “ almn ”=enough, at tlie close of the lecture, 
tliongh sometimes the pupils forestall him, with the 
cy of alam.” 

The University, or rather the College of Benares 
bears an English character, but the Sanscrit College, 
though it forms part of it, is most pronouncedly Indian 
in all ap])ertaining to it. The various sciences, gram- 
mar, law, philosophy, even astronomy and medicine, 
are here taught in accordance with the ancient native 
hand-books. The absolute dependence upon Indian 
antiquity, the solution of every dispute by a reference 
to the ancient authorities, as well as the discussions of 
their axioms, remind one strongly of mediaoval 
teaching in Europe; equally mediaeval is the strict 
adherence to all sorts of superstitions, which both 
limit and dominate the ideas of learned and intellectual 
men, in a most extraordinary manner. The earth, for 
instance, stands stid, the sun and stars revolving 
round our world ; the serpents found infesting the 
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ancient walls of dwelling-^* oases are looked u))on as the 
souls of their forefathers ; death in Benares is followed 
by an imnriediate entry into salvation ; these and othei* 
similar su])erstitioiis fancies are met with even among 
the !nost learned of J^indits, Much, however, as the 
works of Indian vScholars stand in need of rectification 
at the hands of European science, as little can a 
European ever attain that marvellous (command of 
Sanscrit which with Indian scholars is a mere matter 
of course. They s))Pak Sanscrit as Hiiently as if they 
had never spoken anytliing else, and they read the 
texts tliey interpret so rapidly that it is diflicult to 
follow even with the eye. In a two hours’ lecture 
Ciangcldhara expounded a whole act of the drama 
Malatimadhavavi ; on my asking whethei' there were 
texts lie was unable to read at first sight, he answeivi) 
that that very rarely occurred. The astronomer 
Sif/lh(dnm developed the most difficult mathematical- 
astronomical jiroblems in fluent Sanscrit with the 
help of the most primitive instruments and 
Rdmamism inter] ireted the Sdnkhyadcarikd^ as 
well as the commentary to the VdsaspatimiHra^ with 
scarcely a glance at the book ; he seemed to know not 
only the K4rikd, but the whole of the compendiou> 
commentary by heart. “ Sanscrit,” he said to me, **i> 
as familiar to me as my mother^tongue.” In striking 
contrast to the fluency of his Sanscrit was his clumsy 
English, which he was at no small pains to display in 
our conversations, so that I had frecjuently to insist 
xipon his having recourse to Sanscrit. His philosophy 
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was based upon the 8^nkhyain, to which the Vedanta 
has degenerated, not u})on the pure doctrine of the 
older IJpanishads and Sankara’s revival of them. A 
debating meeting was arranged for the discussion of 
these questions, but 1 need scarcely say that I did not 
succeed in converting him from his ^-ealistic views, 
which were rooted in and founded on tlie Ramanuja. 
On my way home from the meeting, one of the students 
present joined me, and told me that lie was lar more 
inclined to my conception than to his master ItSma- 
misra’s. One Sunday afternoon I was sitting with 
hamamisra among the rose-bushes in the churchyard 
ciiposite the hotel, dee]) in philosophical talk on tlie 
1 iture of the soul, lie looked upon it fis an immateri- 
;i! substance inhabiting tlie body, somewhat in Descar- 
tes’ way of thinking. T had just cornered him with the 
• lilemina that either his soul [)Ossessed pmtifjhata 
(power of re])ulsion), and was then unable to penetrate 
the skull and other material obstacles, or did not pos- 
pratifjhaUf , in which case it was unable to move tJie 
ijjnhs of the body, or wander from one place to another, 
when a well-dre.^sed young Indian joined ns, following 
onr conversation with deep interest. IFis name was 
(iovind Das, and he owned an elegant house near 
Diirgakurid, above the town. Like all u^ell-to-do 
ilindus he had a carriage and horses of bis own, and 
often came to take us for drives. He did not s])eak 
Sanscrit, but good English, and used to dub himself ‘‘a 
busy idler,” i, e., a man who profited by his material 
independence to devote hirnsi If to literature. 
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Govind D^s took us to his house, which lay in the 
middle of a fine garden. In one of the rooms a 
number of wedding presents were displayed, gifts to a 
newly married member of the family. To our aston- 
ishment, in place of the statues, clocks, lamps and 
show-pieces we are in the habit of presenting, we saw 
an array of sacks, containing various kinds of grain, 
trays of fruit and similar gifts of provisions, some of 
which had no doubt a symbolic meaning. He then 
took us into his library ; the walls were covered with 
books, almost the whole of the room being filled u]) 
by a big table which in India is used, not for sitting at, 
but sitting on. It is only a foot higher than the floor, 
and is covered with grey linen. The student sits 
cross-legged in the middle of the table, the length and 
breadth of which permits of his surrounding himself 
on all sides with piles of books. In summer, we some- 
times sit at work in our shirt-sleeves, the Indian 
scholar takes his ease by dropping his upper garment 
as far as his girdle and sitting naked as far as the 
waist. Interesting as I found all this I was very 
little edified by the contents of the library. The 
Vedanta was represented, but in its latest and most 
corrupt form, and then came a great collection of 
modern theosophical works, for our friend Govind Das 
was an enthusiastic theosophist. With the dee])est 
reverence he laid before me a number of ponderous 
and most elegantly bound volumes, containing the 
wildly imaginative flights of Madame Blavatski. 
It is a source of regret to observe how the noble 
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philosophic instinct of the Indians is being led aside 
into false paths by theosophism, which is now so rife 
in India. Colonel Olcott of Calcutta is at present at 
the head of this movement. I did not see him in 
Calcutta, but accidentally met him later on. When 
returning from Calcutta to Bombay we had a ten 
minutes’ stop at Moghal Sarai, a railway station oppo- 
site Benares on the south bank of the Ganges. I got out 
on to the platform and was taking a last farewell look 
at Benares, with all its pleasant memories, when 
Govind J)ls suddenly came up to me, and at once 
offered, to make me acquainted with Colonel Olcott 
who happened to be there. We bowed, each conscious 
if having long known of the other and his opinions, 
and aware that nothing could ever reconcile ideas so 
opposite as ours were. My train starting precluded 
any further conversation, and cut short our reserved 
but by no means unfriendly interview. 

I should like, however, to say something of the other 
interesting impressions we got of Benares during our 

, stay of twenty days, Kaghunandana Prasdd completed 
our learned circle of acquaintance. He was a barrister 
at the Benares Law-Courts, and at the same time a 
member of the Municipal Council, in which capacity he 
had access everywhere, and the way in which he took 
us about Benares was both interesting and instructive. 
Early one morning we took a boat with him, and had our- 
selves rowed past the merry groups of bathers of both 
sexes. We passed through a labyrinth of narrow lanes to 
get to a holy place, called the Indnakupa or “Well of 

II 
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Knowledge,” a by no means inviting spot, almost 
rivalling Egypt in the impertinent begging that went 
on there. The Hindus too cannot be got to refrain 
from throwing flowers and other gifts into this deep 
well, and in consequence these things decay, and pollute 
the air. Our friend showed us measures he had taken 
to intercept the things thrown in order in some 
measure to prevent this nuisance. Our way now led to 
the two large minarets which tower above Benares as 
landmarks. They were erected by the Mohammedan 
conquerors, as a symbol of their domination over the 
most sacred town in India, to the great annoyance of 
the Indians, until they learned to bow to the inevitable, 
and introduced the two minarets into their own religi- 
ous system, explaining them to he two Krishna pillars. 
One of the minarets is at present closed, owing to its 
ruined condition. We went up a winding staircase in 
the other and from the top had a magnificent view 
of Benares, lying in a half circle on the Ganges, and 
of the surrounding country, studded with houses and 
gardens. Our intelligent friend now took us through 
the poorer quarters of the town. We saw the weavers at 
their work, weaving the most beautiful fabrics at the most 
primitive of looms. We saw the potter, as he cowered 
on the ground, setting his huge wheel in motion, throw- 
ing a formless mass of clay upon the centre of it, and 
producing a dainty vessel in a few seconds. We took 
one of them, which had just been baked hard at the 
fire close by, as a keepsake, and so far it has escaped 
breakage. Our road led on through narrow streets, 
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past numerous temples, Benares being said to boast five 
thousand, though many of them do not exceed a dog- 
kennel in size. Towards evening we witnessed a 
wedding; the ceremony was over and the entertain- 
ment, which was to last all night, had begun. The 
entertaiinnent consisted in the male guests, about a 
hundred in number, seating themselves in a great hall 
on the floor, and watching with rapt attention the 
])erformances of the dancing-girls, hived for the occas- 
ion. The girls step])ed forward, one at a time, dressed 
in gold-embroidered garments reaching to their feet, 
They sang monotonous love-songs, accompanying them 
with equally monotonous movements of their arms and 
bodies. The most they can be said to have done is that 
they kept turning like teetotums, it cannot be called 
dancing. One being tired, her place was at once taken 
by her fellow, who proceeded to go through the same 
evolutions. We felt decidedly bored by the whole 
business, and the bridegroom, a lad of fifteen, seemed 
much of our opinion, for, though seated in the place of 
honour in the middle of the company, he was fast 
asleep. Towards eleven o’clock we took our leave, and 
on our way home had an opportunity of observing in 
what holes and corners of the streets the homeless 
were trying to get a night’s rest. 

We cannot say good-bye to Benares without referr- 
ing to the intercourse we had with some of the younger 
Pandits. I had asked the Mah^r^ja to send me one or 
the other Pandit for the practice of Sanscrit conversa- 
tion, and from that day there were three who took 
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turns in presenting themelves every day in our hotely 
to spend the greater part of the afternoon with .us. 
They were the pious and gentle-minded Priyandtha,. 
his brother, the sturdy, clear-minded and steady 
Pramathanatha, and the younger and more lively 
Bahuvallabha. The only way of communicating with 
them was by talking Sanscrit. My wife generally 
managed to make herself understood by signs and a 
little Hindustani, so we were able to gain an insight 
into the hearts and minds of these men. Priyanatha, 
our most regular visitor, was a faithful, reverent soul, 
the author of a few articles on Sankhyam, &c,y and 
just in him I had occasion to note that the Indian 
sense of religion has exactly the same effect upon their 
spiritual life as Christianity upon ours. He set aside 
my suggestion that he should go to England, with the 
remark that his faith forbade that, and on ray point- 
ing out that, after passing the higher examinations in 
England, he could attain a better position in his own 
country, he quietly answered that eternal welfare was 
far more important than things temporal. He too 
believed that dying in Benares entailed immediate 
entrance into the state of salvation. I reminded him 
that, according to the ►Scriptures, he only attains 
salvation who possesses knowledge, no matter where he 
happens to die, but not he who is ignorant of know- 
ledge, even though he die in Benares. He informed 
me thereupon that, by a special favour of Siva, perfect 
knowledge was conferred upon all those who died in 
Benares when they breathed their last. Occasionally 
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we spoke of the political situation of the country, and 
I was struck with the deep and hopeless grief the 
intellectual and sensitive Indians feel at seeing their 
country ruled over by a race differing so widely from 
them as the English do, 

A particular proof of Priyanatha’s confidence was 
his consenting to take my wife and myself to his house 
and to introduce us to his family, with the very 
natural reservation that my wife only was to be admitted 
into the presence of the ladies of the family. She 
managed to carry on a limited conversation in 
Hindustani with them. The Pandit lived on the 
upper floor of one of those large houses built round a 
central court, the various stories being provided with 
wooden verandahs. The furniture was of the simplest ; 
the various pieces of furniture reminding us of those 
we had seen in Luther\s room in the Wartburg ; in fact, 
it altogetter made a very mediaeval impression. It was 
the last evening of our stay in Benares, so we deter- 
mined to have a row on the Ganges, and got into a 
boat belonging to the Pandits or to their master, the 
Maliardja. From the fields on the opposite bank we 
got a full view^ of the sacred city, with its twin minarets, 
its flights of steps down to the Ganges and its numer- 
ous palaces and temples. 

On Tuesday, January 17th, 1893, we drove to the 
station, accompanied by the three Pandits, and in a 
last conversation with them I had a renewed oppor- 
tunity of admiring the elasticity of Sanscrit, which 
makes it possible to express oneself with ease on all the 
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achievements of modern culture, such as the railroad, 
the engines, and soon. 

In a few hours the train took us to Bankipore, an 
important railway junction, situated on the Granges? 
close to Patna, the ancient Pdtaliputra. Wq had an 
introduction to Mahesa Nar^yana, the Editor of the 
Behar Times, a weekly paper. After a long search we 
found him and he placed himself at our disposal in the 
most obliging manner, giving us much valuable in- 
formation concerning the town and its surroundings. 
At my request he conducted us along a clay road to 
the shores of the Granges, which rolled its yellow 
waters between slopes wliich were covered with corn- 
fields. We gazed in amazement at the traces of the 
devastation the river yearly causes, when it changes 
its bed, entailing a fresh distribution of the soil. 
Towards evening Mahesa Ndrayana lijid to bid us good- 
bye. What we then undertook and where we foui.d 
quarters for the night have, strange to say, entirely 
escaped my memory, which is the more astonishing as 
every other detail of our Indian trip is clearly present 
to my mind even after a lapse of ten years. My 
attention may have been diverted by the excitement 
with which I was looking forward to the following 
day. Next morning we took tickets on a narrow gauges 
line, and after travelling three hours to the south, 
reached Graya, the holy site of Buddhism. The line 
lay through hollows, past forests of palms, beneath the 
crowns of whose young five-yard stems pots were fasten- 
ed, to catch the plam-juice oozing from the cuts made 
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above them. This is the Tali, or toddy as it is now 
called, which we were to become acquainted with in 
Calcutta. We noticed numbers of beggars behind the 
railings at the various little stations we passed. I 
cannot get the picture of one man out of my head 
who, clothed in an apron, had crept up to the railing 
on his crippled limbs, and kept scratching his emaciated 
arms between the bars. He was perhaps the most 
miserable specimen of humanity I had ever seen. He 
reminded me of the apparitions, the sight of which 
made Euddha, the prince’s son, become a homeless 
beggar. 

Gaya is a little country town, and, allowing for 
the dififerences attendant upon its Indian site, may be 
said to bear the characteristics typical of so many small 
towns in Germany and the rest of Europe, There is no 
hotel, but as elsewhere where a hotel is wanting, a Dak 
Bungalow or Rest House, kept up by the Government. 
In it every traveller may lay claim to one night’s 
(quarters at least, at the rate of one rai)ee per bed. 
There is generally a cook on the premises who, accord- 
ing to iariflP, provides tiffin for 1 i rupees, and dinner 
with two meat courses for two rupees. We ordered 
dinner for the evening, took possession of a room, and 
soon after got into the most miserable of country 
carts , to hav^e ourselves jolted along a fine broad 
road , through wooded fields, to Buddha-Gaya, a 
distance of about one hour and a half. The place 
consists of a cluster of houses by the wayside; to 
the left of the road lies a monastery of Brahman 
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SAdhiis, while to the right lies a great temple of 
Buddha in a hollow, care having been taken to prevent 
the debris of ages raising the level of the soil. This 
is surely the spot where the sublime one sat 
tinder a fig tree in that great night in which he received 
his Buddhahood, for Buddha lived long enough to 
point out the exact spot to his numerous disciples. In 
the interior of the temple, on the spot where he sat, 
there is now a gilded giant statue of Buddha, Farther- 
Indian in type, and to-day as then he sits under a fig 
tree, though separated from it by the temple wall, 
a descendant perhaps of the original stock. Steps 
lead to the next story, with a verandah running round 
it, and from it a fine view is obtained of the numerous 
scattered monuments round about, erected by the 
Buddhists of various countries to the perfect one, in 
this for them, holiest spot of the world. The place is 
inspired witli weighty memories, but in Buddha-Gaya, 
as everywhere else in India, there was not a single 
Buddhist to be found, with whom we might have 
exchanged impressions. Our examination made, we 
sought a vain substitute for a Buddhist in the monas- 
tery of Brahman monks. We sent in our names, and 
were introduced into a spacious court, in which the 
monks were carrying on a busy trade in corn and oil. 
A staircase led to a big graded terrace lying high 
where the prior solemnly welcomed us at the head of 
his monks, some thirty in number. The whole party 
seated themselves in a half-circle round us, the prior 
being in the middle, with a young man at his feet 
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whose presence was as it proved of the highest import- 
ance, for he was the only one of the whole party 
who could carry on a conversation in Sanscrit. The 
prior, to whom of course I addressed my remarks, listened, 
nodded, smiled, ejaculated a word here and there, but 
the task of answering fell to the youth at his feet. 
The latter showed us over the monastery after the 
audience was ended. We then crossed a field and in 
the distance could see the chain of hills, at the foot 
of which Raj agriha lies. The stony clay soil we were 
walking on seemed to point to the neighbourhood 
of a river-bed, and I asked our guide if he could 
take us to the brook Nairanjand, so frequently 
foentioned in Buddhistic WTitings; the young man 
at once replied You are in the very middle of it.” 
The Naivanjana, like so many other little Indian 
v.ver-beds, had completely dried up, though it was 
only the month of January. 

The approach of evening warned us that it was 
time to start back. We bade the sacred soil of 
i)Uddha-Gaya farewell, got into our wretched vehicle 
and setoff for (faya. The drive was so insufferably 
dow and jolting that I preferred to walk back in the 
cool of the evening, going on ahead for some distance 
and then waiting till the carriage with my wife had 
niade up on me..- Though somewhat anxious about 
meeting with snakes on the road, I enjoyed the 
Indian evening as {walked through the wooded conn-, 
fry; the sun had ceased to dart its glowing beams, 
'md a gentle zephyr filled the air with fragrance. 
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Oar Gaya impressions were less harmonious. The 
coachman, though amply remunerated, proved dis- 
satisfied and kept abusing us for a considerable time 
on the big square in front of our rest-house. Dinner 
was ready. The two regulation meat courses consisted 
of one chicken, first one half being served and then 
other, both halves tolerably tough, the creature having 
evidently been freshly killed. 

Next morning I employed the time till our 
train left in going to see a pretty large temple lying 
above the town. Being alone I was received with 
suspicion, the conversations I tried to enter into 
halted, and on rny stopping in front of a niche I m> 
asked to go away, being informed that a Srdddhain 
(sacrifice for the dead) was being performed, and that 
the presence of a stranger was prohibited. 

In the afternoon we got back to Bankipore again, 
but unfortunately we did not meet our friend of the 
day before, as he had been called away unexpectedly 
on business. We took our tickets for Calcutta, and 
towards evening got into the night express. The first- 
class carriages were all very full, and we were already 
resigning ourselves to the idea of a broken night's 
rest, when I heard that our train was due in Calcutta 
at 5 A. M. by the direct line, but that anotln r 
train, after ])assing one of the first stations, 
travelled along a loop line, making a detour to the 
north, and arriving at Calcutta about 10 A. M. T<’ 
change our minds was the affair of a moment. We g"t 
out of the one train and into tlm other, in which we 
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had a first-class compartment to ourselves and conse- 
quently a good night’s rest. Next morning we found 
ourselves at Chandmnagaram, which, with Pondicherry, 
is all that is left to the French of their Indian posses- 
sions, and which mere vanity induces them to retain, for 
there can be little if any profit to be had from this 
narrow wedge. Here we saw the first Bengal Pandits, 
tall fine-looking figures, with a profusion of black hair, 
and a garment, the front point of which descends 
like an apron as far as the feet. Despite the fierce- 
ness of the sun’s rays they never wear anything 
on their heads. They display a certain vanity, not 
I'uly in dress, but in speoch and bearing, and it is 
not a mistake to characterise the Bengalis as the 
Frenchmen of India. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Calcutta and the Himalayas. 

I T WAS nearly eleven o’clock when our train ran 
into the Calcutta station. It lies on the other 
side of the Hugh, a broad arm of the Ganges, across 
which a long swing-bridge leads to the town, It had 
just started, but we did not find time hang heavy while 
we waited. We could watch the groups of men and 
women bathers near us, while along the other bank of 
the river a number of so-called ascetics had their cam]). 
We have already spoken of these individuals, in reality 
little more than beggars, who practice a cheap asceti- 
cism to impress the people. Each has a pet speciality 
of his own ; one keeps holding his arms in the air, 
another stands on one leg, with the other drawn up 
and tightly fastened, a third lies on a bed of wooden 
nails. Each and all are surrounded by a group of 
spectators, much as idlers with us congregate about a 
tinker at his work ; a copper is thrown to them from 
time to time, and this appears to be the end anil 
object of their doings. 

It was twelve by the time we at last got acros^^ 
the bridge and had found quarters with some difficulty 
in Mrs, Monk’s Boarding-house. Board costs seven 
rupees a day, slightly more than in the Great Eastern 
Hotel, but it is said to be better in quality. The 
•cooking really was very good, but the company the 
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most uncongenial we ever met with in India. Serious 
conversation was entirely out of the (question, cricket^ 
croquet, shooting, and tennis being the sole topics 
discussed, if we except the never-failing abuse of the 
natives, to which all young Englishmen are addicted, 
a result perhaps of the tro-pical climate. For curiosity’s 
sake I shall chronicle a discussion of this kind. The 
(juestion was mooted whether an English club ought to 
accept a challenge to a match if the challengers were a 
native club. Some negatived the question on the 
ground that the natives were too inferior to English 
people to permit of such competition. The other 
p:uty supported the principle that every challenge, 
e\ a a native one, ought to be accepted, for, as the , 
speaker characteristically said, “ Even should the 
London chimney-sweepers’ club challenge us, we ought 
not to refuse the challenge.” The manners, as well as 
the conversation, of these young merchants were 
exceedingly curious. As long as the ladies were present 
tlieir behaviour was irreproachable. When the ladies 
left us after dinner the whole company sprang to 
tlieir feet and remained standing until the last lady had 
left the hall, until even the last “spring-chicken,” who 
had stopped to say a word in passing, had vanished. As 
soon as the ladies were gone however, young Eng- 
land made up fqr the enforced restraint. The 

young men lounged in all sorts of positions, short 
pipes were produced, and one of my neighbours,, 
tilting back his chair, went so far as to put his feet on 
the table at which we had just been dining. For 
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that matter v/e neither looked for nor found any inter- 
course with the diners, our whole day being amply 
filled with impressions of a very different kind. 

There was the town itself, the biggest in India, 
which in contrast to the many others we had seen was 
not Indian, but more than half European in character. 
Everything in it, the disposition of the streets, the 
very names, the s(piares, and innumerable other 
matters reminded us of London, the inhabitants too 
being fiir more impregnated with and varnished over 
with European culture than those elsewhere in India. 
This was particularly striking in what regarded religion. 
In Western India it is the x\ryasamaj that prevails, as 
we had occasion to mention in speaking of Lahore, 
here it is the Brahrnasamaj, a religious community 
based like the former upon anti(iuity, but which, in 
contrast to the purely national Aryasamaj, has 
adopted a number of Biblical ideas, as well as 
some of the Christian rites. Our friends took us to 
one of their services one evening. It was held in a 
big building, reminding us somewhat of a Christian 
Church, with its pulpit and galleries. Printed leaf- 
lets were distributed and the contents sung. They 
were verses from the Rig- Veda, but just those, the 
hymns to Vanina, in particular, wearing some resemb- 
lance to the penitential psalms of the Bible. We had 
then a regular sermon on a Vedic text, so the 
European influence was marked. The same may be 
said of the family life. Our best friends, P. L. Roy, 
a barrister, and P. K. Roy, professor of Philosophy at 
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the Sanscrit College, with their families, led quite 
Kuropean lives. They wear European dress, sit on 
chairs at meals, eat meat, drink wine, and are exceed- 
ingly tolerant in their ideas. Our amiable friend, Mrs, 
Roy, was a Brahman of the Brahmasarnaj sect. Her 
unmarried sister, Miss Chakravarti, having been educat- 
ed at a Boarding School in England, had been 
metamorphosed into a Protestant, and a third sister, 
whom I did not get to know personally, had got 
entangled in the nets of the Eoman Catholic padres 
in Calcutta, and to the great sorrow of the family, had 
become the bride of Heaven, and gone into a Convent, 
She had, I may observe, a very large fortune. In 
.'pite of the diversity in religious opinions, the most 
I perfect harmony reigned in the family, not even 
disturbed by the visits of a young Mohammedan 
L^^entleman who occasionally dropped in as a friend of 
Uie family, a strong contrast with his rough bois- 
terous manners to the gentle, sensitive, and intellec- 
tual Mr. Roy. His manners may have been a result of 
tils religious faith which stamps not only the indivi- 
dual, but by the law of heredity, whole races as 
well. 

As tolerant as P. L. Roy's family in religious 
questions was our second friend with his wife and 
children - P. K. Roy, Professor of Philosophy at the 
Sanscrit College, He invited us to dinner, and 
^fter the meal was over, we retired to his study, 
unheeding the remonstrances of the ladies, and had 
!i long talk about Plato, Kant and Schopenhauer, with 
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whom he was well -acquainted, and about whom he had 
many questions to put. For later in the afternoon he 
had arranged a meeting of about twenty Pandits in our 
honour, among whom there were several of the most 
eminent professors at the Calcutta Sanscrit College. [ 
was an attentive auditor at their lectures in the days 
that followed. I have retained the best possible re- 
collections of three of them, though their names have 
escaped my memory ; the principal, a portly gentleman 
of refined bearing, who lectured on logic after an 
ancient Sanscrit text-book ; a younger professor, who 
lectured on the Kdthaka-Upanishads with great gravity 
and fervour; the third was an elderly ])rofessor of 
literature, whom they all treated with the greatest 
reverence, and whose beautifully-shaped forehead 
reminded me of Kant’s. He was not only a scholar 
remarkable for his eminent parts, but distinguished as 
being the author of several dramas. He interpreted 
the KadambarT, and I have a lively recollection of his 
having begun to read a perfectly interminable sentence, 
and remarking as he turned over the leaves “ To get 
to the end of this sentence I must skip twelve pages.” 
As had been the case in Benares, Sanscrit was the only 
language spoken during the hour’s lecture, but there 
was no sitting on the ground here, the five or six 
students — I never saw that number exceeded — sitting 
on chairs round a table, where there was ample room 
for them all. 

Besides the P. L. Roys and the P. K. Roys, we 
were very friendly with two brothers Mullik, ship- 
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builders with a yard on the other side of the river 
Hughli. We went to see the yard one day, and I was 
astonished to find the numerous workmen shaping and 
hammering the glowing bars of iron just as our own work- 
men do, except for their being almost starknaked, which 
must expose them to frequent burns from the spatter- 
ing of the hot iron. They were engaged in repairing a 
big freight-vessel, which had gone on fire at sea with all 
her cargo. All the iron girders of the hull had been more 
or less bent. It was both troublesome and costly to repair 
all this and restore things to their primitive condition^ 
whereas it would have cost incomparably less to have 
the vessel made sea-worthy regardless of appearances. 
The ship, however, had been insured, and the owner 
could demand of the Insurance Company that the 
vessel be repaired and restored to its original state, so 
he had no interest whatever in curtailing expenses. 
The Mullik brothers lived with their mother in a pala- 
tial residence in town ; they often took us there in 
their elegant carriage, or took my wife for a drive if I 
happened to be engaged. They frequently invited us 
to dine with them, both in European and in Indian 
fashion. The Indian dinner differed in no 
way from a luxurious English dinner, except in 
a few trifling changes, due to the climate. We sat on 
chairs, ate meat and drank wine, as we do at home. 
Indian evening-dress consists of trousers and an elegant 
shirt, shirt and trousers being kept together by a 
cummerbund ox silk sash ; no waistcoat is worn, and the 
picturesque attire is completed by a wide short jackets 
12 
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Those who do not happen to possess such a jacket are 
either forced to })erspire fearfully in a European 
evening coat, or to appear in walking-suit of thin linen 
or silk. Most people in India, the English excepted, 
Are exceedinglly indulgent in questions concerning the 
toilette. Professor Peterson used to cross the street after 
sundown on his way to a, party bareheaded, and there 
must be many who follow his example. 

A native dinner, to which one of the Mulliks 
invited us was highly original. First of all we were 
separated, my wife dining u])stairs with the ladies olf 
silver plate; T got my dinner downstairs, Mr. Mullik 
keeping me company, but touching nothing himself 
under the pretext that it was his fast day. It is 
nothing unusual for an Indian dinner to consist of 
twenty courses, half of which are sweet dishes, com])Osed 
of the most multifarious preparations of milk, butter, 
ri(fe, vegetables, potatoes, farinaceous foods, and 
fruits; only meat, fish and eggs being excluded. This 
time, however, ^Ir. Mullik wanted to show me what a 
vegetarian kitchen can achieve, and no fewer than 
eighty dishes were served, all of which my amiable 
host was at the trouble to explain to me in detail, 
while I contented myself with merely tasting the 
dishes presented. Strangely enough there was one 
dish of meat among the eighty, most appetisingly 
cooked too. About half an hour’s distance from 
Calcutta lies a temple to Kalighatta, and Mr. Mullik 
happened to be one of its patrons. Every morning 
at 10 A. M. a goat is sacrificed to the goddess Kali, 
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its head being firmly held in a kind of iron fork and 
struck from the trunk with one single cut of the 
sword. The flesh of the goat may be eaten, and is 
looked upon as particularly conducive to health, but 
is of course very rarely obtainable. I }>artook of \{ 
with a cf^rtaiu reverence, and I am thankful to say 
was none the worse for it, nor for the rest of the 
tremendous repast set before me. 

Another dear friend was Hara Prasada, a man 
of frank, lively character with a sound education. 
He had formerly been a professor of Sanscrit, but 
had given up this post to occupy the more lucrative 
and influential one of Councillor in the Administration 
.•f the Province of Bengal. As such it was his allot- 
ted duty to report to the Government on all the 
literature ])rinted and published in Bengal. I had 
>^uite a number of discussions with him on theSankhya 
■ystein, but even he did not succeed in making this 
most involved of all philosophical system perfectly 
•dear to me. Years later after having completed my 
studies of the Upanishads I have got to uiideivstand the 
Sankhya system and its epic antecedents, and have 
proved it to be a realistic transformation of the ideal- 
ism of the oldest Upanishads. Tn the second part of 
the first volume of iny history of Philospby I have 
traced the gradually progressing degeneration of this 
original idealsm through its various stages of panthe- 
ism, kosmogonisrn, theism, down to the atheism of the 
San kb yam. 
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Hara Prasada lived with his family in idyllic retire- 
ment at the village of Naihati, half an our by rail from 
Calcutta. There are still a number of Brahman schools, 
or rather boarding-schools, there. In the old traditional 
way a number of scholars live in the hut of a Guru 
(teacher ), for whom they do the housework, even beg 
for him if need be, and in return are instructed in the 
A^eda and other doctrines. Hara Prasada took us with 
him to Naihati one day, introduced us to the teachers, 
showed us their houses, and arranged a meeting of 
about sixty disciples for us. I had to take the lead 
at this meeting and put all sorts of rpiestions to the 
scholars, in Sanscrit of course, and tliey answered in 
the same language, some of them exceedingly well too. 
The usual ovations were shown me at the close of the 
meeting, and incredible as it may sound Hara Prasada, 
in the presence of the assembled teachers and disciples, 
hung over my shoulders the sacred sacrificial cord 
(yajno'pavitam). This would have been almost on the 
verge of profanation, had they not been careful to 
remove one of the strands composing the sacrificial 
cord befoi'ehand. After the meeting had broken up 
Hara Prasada showed us the beautiful environs of 
Naihati, took us to his own house and introduced his 
son to us, a lively boy of eight, whose great beauty 
was all the more evident as he came running up to his 
father in the street absolutely destitute of clothing, 
addressing me politely with “ Good morning, Sir.” His 
father told me that the boy had already begun to learn 
the most iraix^rtant Sanscrit words from the Amarakosa ; 
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this quite explains how Indians attain a fluency in 
Sanscrit which Europeans can never rival. 

I owe many other impressions to the ever- 
obliging Hara Prasada,^who was never at a loss when 
applied to. For instance, I had expressed the desire 
to see a Kokila close at hand, which is by no means 
easy, as these Indian Cuckoos are exceedingly shy. 
Indian poets extol the beauty of its song, as we do the 
nightingale’s. He excels the latter in the clearness 
and force of voice, but his song is less varied, for I 
never heard more than two motives any time I happen- 
ed to hear him. The one motive consists in an inces- 
sant repetition of keynote and fourth, the other in his 
occasionally running up the scale from key-note to 
octave chromatically. I had never managed to see a 
Kokila, and my delight was great when Ilara Prasada 
one day entered our apartment, followed by a servant 
carrying a cage with a Kokila in one hand, a huge 
pot of fresh ly-tapped toddy in the other. We admired 
the Kokila, wliich though as black as a raven, was 
not unlike a pigeon, yet more slender and more 
delicate in shape. We then partook of the toddy, 
which as long as it is fresh tastes not unlike rather 
weak lemonade, and is a perfectly harmless and 
favourite beverage among Indians. If kept, it ferments 
in the course of a few hours and becomes exceedingly 
intoxicating, strang in taste and like a liqueur. We 
decided to try the experiment, and had four little 
bottles filled and hermetically sealed at a neighbour- 
ng chemist’s. We put them into our trunk to make 
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the voyage to Europe. Thereupon, we started upon a 
four days’ trip to the Himalayas, and on our return 
found that the perfidious beverage, in fermenting, had 
exploded the corks and made its way through all the 
packing papers, with dire results to the things it had 
been packed with. There was nothing for it but to 
throw away the all but empty bottles, and content 
ourselves with the odour the palm-wine had conferred 
on books and other of our belongings. 

The above mentioned four days’ trip to the Hima- 
layas is one of the most interesting episodes of our Indian 
sojourn, and I am far from regretting the twenty-four 
hours’ railway journey from (’alcutta to Darjeeling, for 
the mere chance of gazing upon a Himalayan lands- 
cape, and then setting off back again. It may be 
compared to a North (rerman setting out for Interlaken, 
merely to enjoy the sight of the Jungfrau for a finv 
hours, and then starting off straight home again. Most 
people travel up from the fiery furnace of Bengal to 
Darjeeling, some 7,000 feet higher, to spend a few 
months there, and restore their health in the magni- 
ficently bracing mountain air. The temperature there 
is never lower than 42^, and never more than fiO'’. Tfn‘ 
English are worldly wise enough to issue no return 
tickets on this line being no doubt sure that those 
who travel u[) are forced, will they, nil! they, to travel 
down the same way, without any reduction in the fare, 
there being no other way of getting down. 

Having sent on our luggage to Mr. Roy’s safe 
keeping, as he had invited us to stay with them on our 
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return, we made our way to Sealdah Station on 
February 1st, 1893. We had given our servant a four 
days’ leave of absence, and started alone for the North 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. At 8 o’clock we 
had reached the Ganges, across which at this point 
there is no bridge, owing to the extreme breadth of 
the river. The passengers were taken across in a 
steamer, a good sup])er being served on deck. On 
reaching the opposite bank we made haste to take 
possession of an empty compartment in the train 
awaiting us, and were lucky enough to secure one to 
ourselves. 

While we were having an excellent night’s rest 
the train kept steaming northwards all night. On 
looking out of the window after dawm w^e were delight- 
ed to get our first view of the lofty blue Himalaya 
range. Unlike the Alps, which are so pleasingly 
broken in their grou{)s, the Hiunilayas rise solemnly 
and majestically in one unbroken line. In Silguri, the 
railway proper comes to an end, and while breakfasting 
we had plenty of time to admire the prettiest of little 
toy-railways, which was to take us up to Darjiling in 
eight hours. Tlie principle adopted in building this 
railway had been to avoid all tunnels and to get to tl\e 
top by a series of almost innumerable windings. Very 
occasionally a very steep slope necessitates the train 
having to climb the mountain-side in a succession of 
sharp zigzags. Owing to the numerous curves it has been 
found imperative to lay the rails as close together as 
possible, in fact, they are only two feet apart, the 
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carriages themselves being but four feet broad. To 
ensure safety in travelling upon so narrow a gauge, the 
point of gravity has had to be laid as low as possible, 
and, in consequence, the floor of the carriage is scarcely 
a foot higher than the ground. The wheels run inside 
the carriages, but so covered as to avoid all danger. 
Most of the first-class carriages are roofed, but open 
on all sides else ; they have two front and two back 
«eats. We got into one of these carriages, having 
taken due care to wrap up well, for the temperature on 
the heights is exceedingly cold. The sturdy little 
locomotive that was to drag us up, puffed and panted 
away, speeding first for over an hour across the plain, 
which is coverd with tea plantations, and then began 
the region of the Terai — as the lowest slopes of the 
mountains are termed — in wliich the water often 
collects in great swamps. With their fever-laden 
air they are as dangerous for man as tliey are 
beneficial to the vegetable kingdom, (riant trees and 
clambering creepers grow here in wild and luxuriant 
confusion, baffling the eye that would attempt to find 
its way through and over the abundant vegetation. 
High above the tallest trees huge ferns rise, completing 
a picture that no man can imagine who has not gazed 
upon it, and the picture once gazed on, can never be forgot. 
It takes about an hour to get through this unhealthy 
region, then the train, like a ser])ent spouting fire, 
begins to mount higher and higher in innumerable 
winding curves. On looking back, the Plain of Bengal 
keeps receding farther and farther ; the panorama varies 
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every moment ; one is fain to seize on every new phase, 
and loath to let it pass. The lower spurs of the moun- 
tains, which from below looked like massy, tower- 
ing mounlains themselves, now lie far below us in the 
abyss ; we can look down upon their highest peaks 
from where we now are. Yet, the slopes of the 
Himalaya;' are far less rugged than those of the Alps. 
The train rrawls along the ledge of a precipice far less 
seldom h- >e; I can only remember one such spot, to 
which th<^ i<aiglish have given the name of Sensational 
Point. The train works its way up higher and higher, 
clinging i n the right wall of a huge mountain gorge, 
and avail i:ng all the overhanging promontories by a 
series of innumerable curves. Here and there from 
amid the forest the miserable huts of a mountain 
hamlet forth ; a few of the inhabitants stand at 
the statii'i; - begging for alms. Their Mongolian type, 
with its yellow complexion, broad face, flat nose and 
promineii! cheek-bones, forms a striking contrast to 
the Indifin of the plains. We inhale the pure bracing 
mountaii: lir with delight, though we begin to feel it 
decidedly ‘*old. About noon we reach Korscheong 
Bazaar, tT- lunch station, where we have a halt of 
twenty nui utes, and then on again in three hours as 
far as Go'i'o, the highest point on the railway. On 
the walls juite close there was real snow at the begin- 
ning of I'^^bruary, the only snow we saw all that 
winter. .Vn ugly old woman went begging from 
carriage to carriage, gesticulating grotesquely. Every- 
one who h.is been to Darjiling will remember her a 
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the witch of Goorn. Shivering a little, we take our 
seats again. The railway descends a little, makes a 
detour round a knot of mountains, and at four o’clock 
steams into the station of Darjiling, the terminus. 
Here there are only three kinds of roads, straight 
up, straight down, or a winding path on the same level. 
No carriages were to be seen. A few wmrnen took 
possession of our luggage to carry it to Woodland’s 
Hotel, and we clambered after them. We asked foi' 
rooms. The Manager drew a long face and asked 
how long we meant to stay. I was quite prepared for 
being turned away when 1 said that we should only be 
able to stay two days, but contrary to my expectations 
the man’s face brightened and he said, “ Then you 
can have the best rooms. The entrance is from the 
big terrace, and you get a full view of the mountains 
from the terrace, or the rooms, even from your 
beds, through the glass doors and windows. The day 
after to-morrow I mint have the rooms however, for 
the whole suite has Ixmoi rf^^erved for the Austrian Prince 
and his party.” The nmiition of the Austrian Prince 
made me smile, for we had liH.ud of him already in 
(klcutta, of his igrioran<r«‘ of Sanscrit and of Hindustani, 
his English even being so limited as to necessitate his 
having recourse to an interpreter. But that did not pre- 
vent his travelling to India ! We took possession, had a 
good fire lighted, a novelty for us that winter, and turned 
our attention to tlie second biggest mountain in the 
world. We saw notln’ng however hut a dense wall of 
fog, though more adjacent mountains and the pictures- 
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({iiely situated Darjiling were quite distinct. At our 
feet lay the station where the sturdy little locomotive 
was just panting his last puff for the day, deeper down 
was the market-place, where tlie mountaineers of Sikkim, 
Bhutan, and Nepal barter their wares; on and on the 
[)ath went, down and ever deeper down, |)ast the 
Botanic Gardens and the Tea Plantations, till it was 
lost in the endless abyss below. But what was all to us 
if we were to be depiived of our sight of the snow 
mountains? We were comforted with the assurance 
that the view' generally tdeaied for about an hour at six 
a. m. We spent the rest of the day at home, hoping that 
one or' the other of the two Indians to w'hom we had 
sent our letters of introduction would come to see us in 
the hotel. Our messenger, however, brought back the 
answer that the one was away from home, while the 
other lived out of Darjiling at some distance and 
would not come into town to his office till next morn- 
ing. Sorneweat disappointed we went to bed betimes, 
lest we should sleep too long next morning and miss the 
magnificent landsca])e nature Imre offers. 

Our first glance on waking was at the snow peaks; 
contrary to the expectations which tlie hotel peojile had 
held out, they were still wrap])ed in clouds. We got 
U]) and w'ent for a wailk, still ho]jing that during the day 
the mountain would lift its cloud-cap, if only for a 
second, a vain . hope as every one of any experience 
could at once have told, Our immediate surround- 
ings had to make up to us for the want of prospect. 
The weather was splendid ; following the paths along 
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ihe verge of the precipice the eye coaid plunge into 
■fathomless valleys, in which the wreaths of vapour 
assumed fantastic shapes as they rose and fell. We 
went as far as a hill on which a Buddhist shrine was 
situated. The quantities of tawdry flags with which it 
was adorned on the outside made it look far more like 
a booth at a fair than a temple, and the devil masks 
within had nothing that could impress the soul with a 
Reeling of sanctity. These means suffice to satisfy the 
metaphysical requirements of these simple mountain 
Tolk. For, in contrast to India, where there are no 
Buddhists left, everyone here is a worshipper of Bud- 
dhism, though of a Buddhism that has developed from 
its originally pure ethic doctrines into a chaos of 
superstition and fantastic ideas. The people are as 
modest in the other requirements of life as in those 
concerning their fliith. Their lot is one of laborious 
toil and scanty earning, and yet they are as cheerful 
as the sparrows. Everywhere they are to be seen chatt- 
ing, singing, laughing, a ^riking contrast to the 
earnest melancholy Indians of the plain. Owing to 
the want of driving roads, stone and all building 
materials in Darjiling have to be carried up the 
mountain in creels, a task women are employed in. We 
saw them climbing up with their burdens, stalwart, 
buxom figures — we even made the acquaintance of one 
of their number. As she passed us on the way up with 
six heavy stones in a creel on her back, a stone fell. 
She could not bend to pick it up, nor was she able to 
set down her creel, as she would have been unable to 
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get it on her shoulders again without help. Seeing 
her embarrassment I gallantly stepped forward^ 
and replaced the stone in the creel, for which she thank* 
ed me with a look of gratitude. I was thus enabled to 
get a good look at her, and noticed that she wore- 
not only all her jewelry, but all her gear ” in 
the shape of a number of copper and silver coins with 
holes in them, hanging in chains from her neck to her 
waist. 

We spent the forenoon in this way, and on our 
way back went into the curiosity shop, which is kept 
by Mr. M. He was visibly pleased to have a chance of 
talking to countrymen of his own. He showed us all 
his treasures, such as devils’ masks, flags, skulls, 
arranged as drinking goblets, and Buddhist praying 
wheels. The written prayers are placed in these, and 
the wheel turned, each turn being equivalent to a re- 
j)etition of the prayer. The Buddhists we see are even- 
more practical than the Roman Catholics, who have to 
keep repeating their prayers while taking part in 
pilgrimages and processions. Our Lord forbade to use 
vain repetitions, as the heathen do, and gave us as 
example a short simple, heart-felt prayer— ^the Lord’s 
Prayer. What would He say were He to see His 
Prayer thoughtlessly gabbled over and over by the 
sheep of His flock ? The Buddhism of to-day is merely 
an enlarged edition of the errors of Catholicism. 

Towards noon our Indian friend appeared in the 
Hotel. He was a big, handsome man with a full black 
beard and hair curling round his expressive brown face.. 
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Of course, we spent the rest of the day with him. He 
took us to the market-place, the centre of commerce 
not only for the Province of Sikkim, in which it lies, 
but also for the tribes of Bhutan, which lies 
farther east, and of Ne])al on the west. Sikkim and 
Bhutan are ])eopled by a Monj^olian I’ace of Buddhists, 
the inhabitants of Nepal, however, are of Indian extrac- 
tion, and our friend was a native of Nepal, The natives 
of Ne])a1 are the only pe'ople left in India who have 
hitherto esca])ed subjection to the English yoke, owing 
to their mountainous home and their ])rudence. They 
do not throw their country open to Euroi)eatis in tlie 
tolerant fasliion that lias proved so tatal to the rest of 
India. Anyone having business in Nepal is conducted 
with his ])assporfc to the capital, Khatmandu, is permit- 
ted to see to his affairs, and is tlien obliged to leave the 
-country. Nepal can boast to owning the highest moun- 
tain in the world, GraurTsankar, which the English have 
somewhat arrogantly named Mount Everest, after the 
man who undertook geometrical measurements on it. 
When one hears English peo[)!e in India asking each 
other Did you see Mount. Everest ? l'cc.,” we must 
pity them’ for not knowing that this mountain owed 
its original beautiful and samed name to Sankara, 

Siva, (whom Kalidasa already extols as the highest 
deity, the incarnation of the Atman, J and to (lauri, his 
consort Gaurl and Sankara’s ir,]])lia!s liave been 
described by Kalidasa in the beautiful poem, Kumara- 
sambhava with all the ginwing (adours of the tropics 
and the East And this magnificent twin-i)eak that 
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'bears the name of India’s most sacred ^ods is now pro- 
fanely dubbed — Mount Everest. 

From the Darjiling market-place our Nepalese 
friend took us downhill to the Botanic Oardens, 
nffordin^ a most interesting: insight into the vegetation 
of the Himalayas. He wanted to take us still farther 
downhill to a tea-plantation, hut a cuttingly sharp 
wind, bringing with it gre;it dust-clouds, warned us to 
wend our steps homewards. The whole day long 
we had not got a glympse of our snow-mountains, 
though our conversation at the cosy fireside with 
the noble Hindu did much to atone for our dis- 
ap])ointment. This man, like all the better class 
Indians we had met with, was full of grief at 
the subordination of his nat>ive land, the Nepalese 
feeling themselves thorough Indians, He coTifidently 
hoped for the apt)earance of a saviour, a kind of 
Messiah, of whom he s[)oke with all the fervour of a 
})ro|)het, who would break tlie foreign yoke, drive out 
the Mohammedans, and restore India to all its old 
power and splendour, which if we examine things more 
^dosely never really did exist after all. The Indians 
were always too noble-minded and intellectual not to be 
trodden beneath the feet of the brutal su])erioritty of 
desire — first, by the Brahmans, and kings of their own 
race, then by Alexander and his Greeks, by the Bactrians 
the Skythes, the Arabs, the Mongols and the Europeans. 
We talked till a late hour, when our friend bade us fare- 
well, a definite one ~ for as I said to Mrs. Deussen, 
“ We cannot stay on here day after day in the uncertain 
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hope of seeing the mountains one morning. To-morrow 
at 10 A. M. we start back to Calcutta.” 

Next morning on waking I was surprised to find 
everything unusually bright. I sprang out of bed 
and hastened to the glass-door leading to the verandah. 
Who can describe my delight on seeing the whole range 
of Kanchinjinga, the second highest mountain in the 
world, spread out before our gaze in cloudless splend- 
our, with all its gorges, crags and peaks, up to the 
two golden horns glittering in the sunshine, the 
Kancana-mnga, from which the Pandits derive the 
name. All too certain that the spectacle would not be 
of long duration I rushed myself to tlie empty kitchen 
in search of our boots. We dressed in flying haste 
and hurried through the deserted streets of the little 
town to Observatory Hill, to get a still better view 
of the prospect. On the way we met Mr M., the 
curiosity-dealer already mentioned, out for a walk 
with his dog. We invited nim to accompany us, and 
he led us to the best point to get a \’iew. Here an 
immensely wide and deep valley stretched itself be- 
tween us and the mountain, on the other side of which 
it rose, visible from its base to the incredibly lofty 
peaks, an immense snow-covered mountain-giant. I 
was able to distinguish the highest peak in the middle, 
the two less lofty ones on either side of it, these again 
being flanked right and left by lower horns. Mr. M. 
proved most useful, though I must beg leave to make 
him entirely responsible for the accuracy of what follows. 

On the right,” he said, ‘‘between the two last horns 
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you see a black cut. That is the pass leading to Tibet 
at a height of 21,000 feet through eternal snow. I 
myself have mounted to a height of 20,000 feet, but 
was forced to return, as it is not possible to make- 
such a journey across absolutely desert glacier regions 
without a great retinue of bearers and guides. 
From the pass to the highest peak is still 8,000 feet, 
which you can here take in at one glance. The other 
still higher mountain of which you speak, and which as 
I cannot remember its other name, I must term Mount 
Everest, cannot be seen from Darjiling. To see the 
highest mountain of the world you would have to go to- 
Tiger Hill, a good hour’s distance from here. I do nob 
however advise you to do so, for from Tiger Hill you 
would not see more than three tiny peaks, like little 
sugar loaves, owing to the mountains that lie between. 
But make haste for the sun is rising higher, and soon 
the view for to-day will be over.” We now witnessed a 
marvellous spectacle. Misty clouds, which till now had 
been crouching like sleepy monsters deep down in the 
valleys, began to set themselves in motion, once roused 
By the sun’s beams. Slowly and lazily they crept their 
way up the mountain sides, languidly receding from 
time to time. With ever more success however they 
rose and began their attack upon the highest giant 
peaks. Single banks of vaj)Our, tailing away into the 
weirdest of shapes, now rose to the very highest peak, 
only to sink again, until at last, reinforced by auxiliary 
masses from below, their victory was complete. For 
one moment the three highest peaks gleamed through 
13 
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the veil of mist, only to be at last entirely submerged 
in the sea of clouds. “ Is there any chance of its 
•clearing again ? ” I asked our companion. “ No more 
hope of that to-day, ” he answered. We returned to 
pur hotel highly satisfied. The impression was all the 
more precious, as, chary at first of its favour, the moun- 
tain had proved all the more generous in what it had 
at last deigned to disclose. To those whose fortune it is 
to stay longer in Darjiling the sight of this ])rodigious 
mountain landsea})e may come to be matter of custom, 
and elicit no further astonishment, but this was not to 
be our fate. We did not take leave of the mountain, 
but the mountain of us, which is pro])erly the finer and 
better way of it. 

At 10 o’clock we bade lovely Darjiling farewell, 
and our gallant little engine took us downhill at the 
same pace at which we had mounted, neither slower 
nor (j nicker, the journey, however, being a little more 
exciting, as we we were compelled to look down all the 
time. At Koerscheong Bazar, where the trains meet, 
we saw an old acHjuaintance for a few moments, who 
was on the way up. It was a Mrs. Davidson, a good 
old lady from Scotland, who was making a similar tour 
through India as we were, with this difference that she 
always made a point of going to see the people we 
were most anxious to avoid, the missionaries. We had 
dined at the same table at Watson’s Hotel in Bombay, 
and she had used sometimes to bring a missionary with 
her to make up the quartette. On one occasion I took 
the opportunity of telling this reverend gentleman that 
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changes its bed here, and that, for this reason, the 
station with all its buildings had to be so]constructed as 
to be easily transported in case of necessity. On we- 
went through the pitch-black Indian night, hailed the 
rising sun at this, the most easterly point of our 
wanderings, and got to Dum-Dum, the last station 
before Calcutta, safe and sound in the early afternoon. 
Here by appointment we met Mr. Roy and his family, 
to see the Agricultural Exhibition, which had just been 
opened. There were horses, oxen, cows and calves, 
agricultural implements, &c., &c. I took no interest 
in all this, and was much astonished at the crowds of 
visitors showing far more interest in these frivolities than 
in the wonderful tropical surroundings, as well as far 
more interest in our pale hlurpean faces than in the 
brown faces and picturesque garb of their own race. / 
We retuned to Calcutta with the Roys, w^^se 
hospitality we had accepted, so that we had no'j/ an 


opportuniiy of getting an insight into family life in 
India-. Mrs. Roy’s sister, the de j i^te apd^vely Miss 
Cakravarti, (whom the English Chucker- 


Cakravarti, (whom the Engli8'4jMMj^j|jiP^Chucker- 
butty)— the one who in 

aintings. ^^li^Hunily consisted of two 
ming little Hmdu girls, who as usual in 
tended upon by a horde of servants. It 
sible to keep up a respectable house in 
India without a dozen servaiits at least. The highest 


aintings. J 
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IS the butler, who looks after his master’s wardrobe, and 
Avaits at table ; then there is a ladle’s maid for the 
mistress of the house, and a nurse for the little ones. 
Frequently, the latter accompanies the family to Europe 
and Ayahs as they are called, are no uncommon sight 
in London. Next in the list of servants comes the 
cook (Bavarchii), with his assistants ; the porter ; the 
coachman ;the washerman (every house having its own, 
for fear of infection,) ; the gardener (Mali) ; the water- 
carier (Bhisti) ; and last, the lowest in the category 
the Mehtar or sweeper, as the English call him, whose 
duty it is to be always at hand to remove all excre- 
ments at once. As a rule an Indian house is extremely 
clean and appetizing, odours being conspicuous by 
their absence, as the kitchen is not usually in the 
house itself, but in an adjacent building, These servants 
get wages varying from five to twenty rupees per 
month. They get nothing hut these extremely low 
wages, neither food, clothing, nor even accommodation. 
They live somewhere near at hand with their familes, 
come only to do the duties required of them, and then 
return home. .The cost of the service in such a house 
comes to about £7-10-0 a month. 

Not only did Mr. Roy entertain us in the most 
hospitable manner during the rest of our stay in 
Calcutta, but he ,was constantly at pains to procure us 
new and interesting impressions. One of the most 
interesting was a vhsit to a very holy penitent nun, 
who happened to be in Calcutta at the time. 

A friend of Mr. Roy’s had offered to procure us an 
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audience at 8 o’ clock one morning. A servant fetched 
my wife and me at an early hour and told us all sorts 
of marvels about the saint on our way there. She was 
a Princess from the South, had owned six lakhs ( 6 X 
100,000 rupees) but had given them all away, to live 
as a Sannyasint. Nobody knew her age, she was be- 
lieved to be at least a hundred years old, and yet she 
looked a prefect girl. Listening to these and similar 
stories, we reached the friend’s house, and sent in 
our names, but had to wait a considerable time in the 
court in the centre of the spacious house. The master, 
we were told, was just performing his Puju (morning 
jirayers), and no one was allowed to disturb him. We 
had left the free-thought of the Roy’s house to go back to 
the strict piety of India. At last our friend appeared, 
and we now set off to see the nun. We were taken 
up to the first floor, to a roomy but perfectly empty 
chamber. A simple carpet covered the whole floor. Tlie 
saint a])peared and I bowed, not daring however to 
shake hands with her. 8he was exceedingly simply 
but decently clad, her long black hair was worn loose, 
and fell over her shoulders to her feet, which were clad 
in stockings. In manner she was quiet and unassum- 
ing. Everything about her made the impression of a 
good hearted, motherly matron of about forty-five to 
fifty years of age. 8he spoke Sanscrit quite well, and 
among other questions I put I asked her which of the 
six philosophical systems was the best. She replied 
that they were all equally good, a remark which would 
surprise me less to-day than it did then. In a certain 
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sense all six philosophical systems complete each other^ 
forming one complete conception of the universe. The 
Mim&nsa stfinds in the ante-chamber of philosophy, 
treating only of ritual, and logically laying down all 
the dialectical pros and cons. The Vedanta is the 
metaphysics proper of India, the Sdnkhyarn only a 
realistic transformation of the Vedanta metaphysics as 
contained in the older Upanishads. The contrast is 
greatest between these two systems, without however 
destroying the inner relationship. The Yoga is the 
practical side of the Atman doctrine, not the moral side, 
for he who looks upon this world as an illusion is 
beyond good and evil, being rather a peculiar kind of 
technic, to enable one by penetration of one’s own soul 
to get immediate hold of the Brahman, the Atman. 
With regard to the Nydya and the Vaiseshikam, the 
former furnishes a generally accepted canon of logic, 
the latter a natural scientific classification of all that 
exists, divided into six categories. 

The saint’s answer to my question is therefore 
quite comprehensible from the unhistorical stand- 
point, the one all Indians hold, E(jually unhistorical 
was the answer the centenarian gave me when I asked 
her age. “ Na jnayate,” (that is not known) was her 
simple reply. 

It was now her turn to put questions, and her 
chief one was to what caste I belonged. As all non- 
Brahmanic Indians are categorically reckoned ms among 
the caste of the Sudras, the pariahs, I had jji eviously 
declared myself to be a Sudra when this question was 
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put. I had however excited such painful surprise in my 
hearers that I afterwards always told them a pious fiction, 
in which I described myself as a Brahman, who, in 
consequence of a sin committed in a previous existence 
had sunk to the degree of a European, a Sudra, but 
that I trusted in my next existence to be permitted to 
become a Brahman again. This little fiction, which 
generally excited much merriment I retailed for the 
benefit of the saint, but I had reckoned without my 
host. Scarcely had I explained that in a former birth 
I had been a Brahman when she interrupted me, and 
asked in a very severe tone how I knew that. I 
answered Listen ” and quoted some verses frornX^hdSsa’s 
SakuntaM, which went to prove that I was right when 
I asserted that since first beginning to study Sanscrit I 
had felt so strongly attracted by it that I was fain to 
believe that I had spoken Sanscrit in a former existence, 
hence I must at one time have been a Brahman. This 
argument appeared to convince the good matron, and 
on my going on to describe how in conse(juence of 
some grave sin I had sunk to a Sudra, a European^ 
the deepest compassion could be read in her face. 1 
continued “Now, after having visited India, having 
tarried in Benares, having .seen you, oh, holy one, I dare 
hope that in my next existence I may again become a 
Brahman.” The holy woman burst into tears, which as 
they rolled down her face and breast, she wiped with 
her hair. 

At last our audience came to an end. The venera- 
ble woman bade us farewell, and when we reached the 
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door a f?erV?int standing there presented us with a 
quantity of sweets, which were much in our way until 
we at last got rid of them by presenting them to the 
Eoy children. 

On the afternoon of the same day I went with 
Mr. Eoy to see the well-known publisher of numerous 
Sanscrit texts, Jivdnanda Vidyasagara, who is, however, 
rather notorious than famous. We found liim in the 
same ])osil:ion as on the picture adorning his edition, 
sifting cross-legged on a low, but exceedingly big, 
table, surrounded by books and manuscripts. His 
father Vdsaspatimisra, is the editor of an extremely 
comprehensive encyclopa^diac Sanscrit Dictionary, pub- 
lished in four fat closely ])rinted volumes. It is barely 
known in Europe, not being, so far as I know, quoted 
in Bohlhlingk and Roth’s Dictionary, though they 
frequently refer to the Cabdakalpadriima, a large parallel 
work, but which is not nearly so complete. Both 
these encyclopncdias are extensively used in India, and 
in bringing out a new edition of either, the attempt is 
always made to profit by and outrival the other. A 
new edition of the Cabakalpadruma was just appearing, 
for which I subscribed, paying the small price of seventy 
rupees — all the succeeding numbers, down to the 
very last, have since duly reached me. I wanted to 
have the V^saspatyam as well, and only paid one 
hundred rupees, for the four thick, well-bound volumes. 
On this occasion I learned from JJvdnanda how incred- 
ibly cheap bookbinding is in India, even the binding of 
very thick volumes can be reckoned in pence. I 
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bought a quanity of other books in Jivananda’s shop.. 
The student must be warned of their frequent inaccu- 
racies, but for want of better editions they do good 
service, the more so as the difficult texts are usually 
provided with a commentary written or compiled by 
Jivananda himself. As polyhistorian the man is not 
w'anting in merit, but he possessed a corresponding 
supply of vanity : I have spent,” he told me, “ more 
than GOO, 000 rupees on my editions ; every day I get 
over 64 printed, and write as many as 40.” I answered 
by telling him that we should value him more highly 
in Europe if he had less printed, and had that a 
little more correctly ])rinted. His excuse was that 
he was often ill from overwork, and was then 
obliged to leave the work to strangers. At last 
we came to speak of Sanscrit verse-making, and he 
said: “I shall v/rite down a verse for you, and I 
wager you will not he able to make sense of it, no 
matter how you turn it.” He wrote down the verse, 
which is still somewhere among my paper.s, and all I 
said in reply v/as that in our country we more highly 
esteemed tliose who wrote verses comprehensible to alb 
than those who wrote verses understandable to none. 
We filled a big box chock-full of books, for which I 
paid the freight from Calcutta to Hamburg, something 
like seven rupees. The freight from Hamburg to Kiel 
cam.e to the same amount, and there was besides a long 
bill for unloading, landing, customs-dues, &c. But if 
that were not so, what would the Hamburg agents and 
shipping firms do for a living ? 
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We did not wish to leave Calcutta, without 
having been to see its celebrated Botanic Grardens. We 
had already planned to go there once before in the 
company of Frau Doctor Hornie, whose husband was at 
that time Principal of the Mahomedan ■\Iadrasa College 
in Calcutta, but whose chief interest very naturally 
centred in Sanscrit. In the course of a very pleasant 
evening we spent at his house, he showed us the two 
Buddhistic manuscripts, medicinal in contents, dating 
from the 4th century, B. C., which had but recently 
been discovered at that time, and were exciting much 
interest on account of their gr6*at antiquity. That same 
evening an excursion to the Botanic Grardens had been 
'xed for the following day, but did not come off, owing 
to its having rained hard in the night, and the damp 
vegetable air of India being all too apt to bring on a 
touch of fever. Shortly before we left, however, we 
managed to get to the Gardens with the Boys. The 
gardens lie to the north of the town, on the other side 
of the Ilughli, and the Roy’s house being also in the 
,north of Calcutta, we found we could save a long 
detour south, across the Hughli bridge, and then back 
north again, by taking a boat and rowing straight down 
stream to the Gardens. Our friend Mullik sent us a 
boat rowed by a dozen boatsmen in uniform, and so 
we rowed across the yellow waters of the Ganges in 
great style and landed at a little flight of steps lead- 
ing straight to the finest part of these most extensive 
gardens. Immediately after entering, we turned down 
a long broad avenue, planted on either side with lofty 
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palm-trees, all equal in size, variety and shape. The 
aspect was one of overwhelming beauty. Farther on too, 
wherever the eye pleased to rest it met with the most 
perfect display of all the splendour of the tropical 
vegetation, ^ffcer passing through tastefully laid out 
-shrubberies, flower-beds and creepers we arrived at the 
great sight of the gardens — the big Nyagrodha tree. 
This tree, the ficm Indica^ whose Sanscrit name 
•signifies “ the tree that grows downward,” lets its 
'branches grow downwards till they happen to reach the 
ground, whereupon they take root and grow into new 
stems, so that in the end one tree multiplies into a 
'forest. This, however, is a rare case, despite the fre- 
quency with which the Nyagrodha tree is met with both 
in gardens and along the roadsides. The branches 
mostly fail to reach the ground, and grow roots in the 
air, with the result that they wither away. A few 
Nyagrodha trees, however, and those are counted among 
the sightf4 of India, have succeeded in taking root and 
forming a complex of tree-stems. The most celebrated 
of these trees is the one in the Caluchta Botanic 
Gardens/ It is very difficult to get a clear idea of the 
whole, even when walking round it, and a photo can 
give no idea of it whatever. The parent stem, easily 
recognisable by its girth sends out its branches horizon- 
tally and from these branches fresh stems grow earth- 
wards. A number of them have already attained no 
mean size, others are still in the process of being, and 
are supported in their downward growth by protective 
Ibamboo sheaths. 
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We must refrain from any further description of 
Calcutta’s numerous sights, contenting ourselves with 
the mere mention of the Zoological Oardens, the 
the extensive Maidan, where we were wont to take 
our morning walk, till driven homewards by the sun, 
the Museum of Antiquities, the Eden Gardens 
with the Siainese Pagoda, the Museum of the 
Asiatic Society, a picture of which I had so often 
contemplated on the numbers of the Bibliotheca 
Indica. In the same way I am forced to omit the 
mention of much [)leasant intercourse with natives of 
various ranks and classes. Mrs. Roy gave me a 
charmingly appropriate souvenir of Calcutta in the 
shape of a Hugga made out of a cocoa-nut, into which 
the smoke is introduced into the water from the top. 
The mouth is applied to a second hole in the upper 
part of the nut — the part containing no water. As the 
burning tobacco is balanced in a clay head, straight 
above the nut, care must be taken not to move the 
whole from its perpendicular position, and it is an 
exceedingly curious sight to see the smoker pressing 
mouth, head and neck to the nut at every puff. A 
little pipe, if added, would do away with all incon- 
venience, but the very fewest natives indulge in such 
luxury. The average smoker, who might be seen in 
Calcutta, sitting in the street in front of his hut, 
inhales the smoke straight: from the hole bored in the 
cocoa-nut. The water-pipes used in Turkish countries 
are different, and elaborately furnished with glass 
receptacles and tubes. They are called Nargilehs, and 
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the name is said to be of Persian origin. When how- 
ever, T point out that Narikela means a cocoa-nut in 
Sanscrit, and that the principal part of an Indian 
water-pipe is mostly a real-cocoanut, we cannot be far 
wrong in assuming the name and the custom to have 
originated in India, and to have been transplanted from 
there to more Western climes. 



CHAPTER VII. 


From Calcutta to Romray via Allaiiauad. 

I N the evenin£[ of February 8th our friend Roy 
accom|)anied us to the station, where a lar^e circle 
of our Calcutta friends and acciuaintances had assembled, 
to bid us good-bye. Our parting was unfortunately 
rather an uncomfortable affair, the train being a mail 
train, and conse(|uently very full. An enormous crowd 
was surging up and dov;n the platform. There was 
scarcely enough places even in the first-class, so I got 
my wife into the ladies’ carriage, and managed to 
secure one side of a compartment for myself in another 
carriage, the company guaranteeing a bed to all 
first-class passengers. There was more room at one of 
the next stations, where two young Englislunen who 
bad the top berths, got out. As the train was steam- 
ing in they got down from their berths in a most 
leisurely fashion and proceeded to dress. The train 
'stopi)ed, they were pulling on their boots and tying 
cravats, First signal for our start, they were putting 
on hats and shutting i)ortmanteaux ; — second signal, 
and our train began to move, — out got one of the 
young men, and running alongside took the luggage, 
the other handed it out while most coolly looking 
about for something or other. The train was already 
going at some speed when the young fellow jumped 
down with unshaken phlegm, and got off without 
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accident. The Engjlish have a certain foolhardiness^ 
which however is seldom if ever attended by evil 
consequences, as they know exactly how much to* 
risk. 

Next morning our train stopped at Moghal 
Sarai, opposite Benares, and here Crovind Dds turned up 
to say how-do-you-do, and hastened, as before mention- 
ed, to introduce Colonel Olcott to me. Our meeting 
was a short one, for they stayed behind ; while I 
had to continue my journey I cast a last look of 
admiration at the sacred city, towering up in the 
morning light on the other side of the Ganges, and 
another less admiring glance at the revered head of the 
Theosophists, and his faithful adept, and on we went 
along the southern bank of the Ganges, till we reached 
Pray%a at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. The Moham- 
madans have done away with this ancient city’s sacred 
name, calling it Allahabad instead, much as their 
brethren in the West have done with theHagia Sophia, 
scratching out the angels’ faces and painting in stars 
instead. 

We got out and drove to Laurie’s Hotel. I was 
just considering what steps to take to find Professor 
Thibaut, who had attended Weber’s lectures on 
SakuntaU with me in 1866, when among other names 
I read that Professor Thibaut and family in the 

hotel list. H living in the hotel with his wife 

and two children, while looking out for a suitable 
house, and attending to his duties at the Sanscrit 
College in Allahabad. Strangely enough, though a 
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ixerman by birth, he taught English there, Sanscrit 
lying in the hands of his Principal, Grough. Both are 
notable savants in the province of Indian Philology, 
but I can recognise in neither any deeper insight into 
the philosophy of the Indians, despite their efforts. In 
personal appearaiu^e they presented a striking contrast : 
Mr. Gough, a tall, stout Englishman, always pleasant, 
smiling, jovial ; Thibaut, grave, very reserved in bear- 
ing. Thibaiit told me he had to leach four hours a 
day, so that though Professors in India would appear to 
have higher salaries, they have to work harder for them 
than their German colleagues. 

I hastened to pay my visit to the Thibaut’s before 
ve met at dinner, so we sat down to that meal at a 
table to ourselves. Our opinions concerning India 
differed widely ; Tlubaut warmly praised the English 
supremacy, which had conferred order and civilization 
u|>on the land. He was no enthusiastic admirer of the 
scenery either. He preferred Europe because in India, 
though garden flowers were to be met with, there were no 
wild flowers, though he cannot be supposed to have meant 
literally what he said, for if there are no wild flowers 
how can there be garden flowers ? Does he mean to 
imply that the English were the first to introduce 
garden flowers, and must we suppose that the rain of 
flowers so frequently mentioned in ancient Indian 
poetry came fr6m some other ^ . ? I had still 
greater difficulty in getting on with ..ns. Thibaut, she 
was so sharp and contemptuous in speaking of the 
natives that I felt obliged to contradict her, on the 
14 
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strength of my own personal experiences, rather more 
energetically than is my wont in a discussion with a 
member of the fair sex. 

The coolness of our relations rendered me all the 
more sensible to the warmth with which the Indians 
here too made me welcome. Scarcely had our arrival 
been bruited abroad than half a dozen visitors appeared 
the very first evening, almost before dinner was over. As 
we had only one day to spend at Allahabad an extremely 
heavy programme was arranged for the following day. 
Our first visit was of course to be paid to the sacred 
meeting of the Ganga and the Yamuna, then we were 
to see the other sights, and towards evening I agreed to 
lecture on the philosophy of the Vedanta, a young 
advocate Roshan 1A\ undertaking to have the invita- 
tions printed and circulated, as indeed he was at pains 
to make all further arrangements. Krishna Joshin had 
offered to fetch us early next morning with a carriage, 
and our start was so hurried a one that I left all my 
money, a bundle of rupee notes, under my pillow. I 
insisted on driving back for my servant Puran, which 
was only a pretext for geting my bundle, and by taking 
both with me ensure the integrity of either. Pur^n had 
already made the beds, and my bundle was still lying 
under the pillow, seemingly as I had left it. I had 
to conclude that either Puran was really very honest, 
or that he was in the habit of airing his beds 
very badly. Much relieved we drove through the big 
populous city, across the Yamuna, and at last came 
to PrayAga, “the sacrihcial spot, also known 
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as Trivent, L e., the triple lock as three rivers here 
meet and mingle their waters, the Ganga and the 
YamunS, the heavenly Gangd, which exists in the 
imagination only, forming the third. The last tongue 
of land jutting out between the two rivers is neither 
tilled nor inhabited, but it has nothing of the awe- 
inspiring sublimity with which Delphi or Lake Herta 
inspires one. The tendency of the Indians to combine 
religion and sport is here very striking. A motley 
merry crowd assembles on Praydga at the hour of the 
morning bath. Some are seen merrily splashing in 
the water, others drying their clothes on the shore,, 
all chatting, laughing and joking. Booths of all kinds 
ure to be seen, there is no dearth of flowers and 
sweets ; beggars and jugglers force a path for them- 
selves through the festive crowd, and their harvest is 
no stinted one. We got into one of the numerous 
boats and had ourselves rowed to the spot where the 
blue waters of the YamunA mingle with the yellow 
waves of the Ganga, to flow on in one muddy current. 
The gay groups on the shores, the sunny Indian land- 
scape, crowned by the tail-towered town in the distance, 
might have been a fit spectacle for gods. But alas ! 
no one can experience such a wealth of impression as 
it was our lot to enjoy in the course of our travels 
without suffering a species of satiety. 

We made our way back by way of the fort, stop- 
ping to examine the famous pillar which is adorned 
with the edicts of King Asoka, the patron of Bud- 
dhism, but at the same time a king tolerant of all 
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religions. Various inscriptions have been added at a 
later date. Close by, we went down into a vault to view 
the miraculous Akshaya Bata, the “ eternal fig tree”? 
which grows in a cellar-like space, to which neither 
air nor light has free access, and yet the fig tree does 
not perish, a veritable miracle — unless it should prove 
that a little assistance is lent from time to time. 

We spent the rest of the forenoon in seeing the 
town and in paying visits. Immediately after tiffin a 
number of Pandits took possession of me and stayed 
till four o’clock, when Roshan Lai appeared to take me 
to tea at his house and then to tlie lecture. The 
spacious hall took some time to fill, while I sat en- 
throned at my desk between two candelabra, supremely 
oblivious of the curious looks which the audience were 
bestowing upon me, and hastily disposing in my mind 
the beginning, middle and end of my lecture. I had 
had no time for any preparation, but I was so thorough- 
ly familiar with my subject, both in its general struc- 
ture and details, that I had no hesitation in trusting to 
the inspiration of the inornent. Nor did it leave me in 
the lurch. When the hall was quite full I had doors, 
windows and shutters closed, and developed theVeddnta 
in its monistic Advaita form, with all the fire and 
emphasis of one convinced. The Advaita form is the 
only one that can be taken seriously, and, careless 
of the standpoint my audience might assume, I charac- 
terized all the other forms, the theistic one in parti- 
cular, as empirical degenerations. Here again I was 
asked with genuine Indian naivete to be kind enough 
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to repeat my lecture in Sanscrit, for the benefit of those 
who did not understand English. I did so briefly, and 
now the debate followed, which afforded a striking proof 
of the gravity and enthusiasm wdth which philosophy is 
studied in India, which might well put Europe to shame. 
Some spoke English, others Sanscrit, others again expres- 
sing themselves in Hindi. I met with expressions not 
only of assent, but also of earnest contradiction, especially 
on the part of those who cannot content themselves 
with an impersonal Brahman, and who refuse to consi- 
der his personification as Isvara merely as a compromise 
with the human understanding, limited as it is to 
empirical views. Those again were contradicted by 
>thers among the audience, and so the war of 0])inioD8 
waged fiercely until at last all united in an enthusi- 
astic vote of thanks for the lecture I had given them. 
One of the speakers went into ecstasies in my praise 
and reached a climax in his concluding words : '‘^dhanyo 
si, dhanyo si, dhanyosi,'' i, e., you are a blessed being. 
Another, who spoke English, referred to my wife, who 
.was seated beside me, and while putting me up as an 
ideal to men, and my wife as a model to women, went 
so far as to formulate the wish, “ May all Indian men 
strive to emulate Professor Deussen, all Indian women 
Mrs. Deussen ! ” The time had come to close the meet- 
ing. We were conveyed in triumph to our hotel and 
went to bed witK the consciousness of having spent a 
most interesting day. 

I had expressed a wish to hear Indian music, and 
next morning Krishna Joshin got up a little concert 
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for US. Early in the morning he and his son came to 
fetch us. We had plenty to see and marvel at on our 
way, a spacious reading-room amongst other things, 
got up and kept up by voluntary contributions, in 
which any person was free to read books, magazines 
and papers gratis all day long. J had no hesitation in 
expressing the highest appreciation of the whole insti- 
tute, and readily agreed to write a Sanscrit remark to 
that effect in the Visitors’ book. We now came upon 
our musicians, who had encamped in a shady spot in 
the open air, and who performed several pieces of music 
after our arrival. In addition to what I have already 
said of Indian music I should only like to add that it 
gains with every time it is heard. The melody is 
governed by rhythm only, and has no harmonious 
accompaniment, ascending rapidly from the key-note 
to the 7th and octave, where it rocks hither and 
thither in passionate minor tones, like a ball kept aloft 
on the jet of a fountain, till it descends again to the 
melody of the key-note, a phantastic music that 
penetrates the very soul. I was particularly interest- 
ed in examining the instruments and having them 
explained; some of them are stringed instruments, 
such as the VinS, which reproduces the melody, 
others are instruments of a cymbal-like nature, 
the Mridanga, for instance, serving to accentuate the 
rhythm. 

We spent the rest of the morning in going to see 
a school, where the Rig Veda was specially taught. The 
achool was situated in a dirty, neglected quarter of the 
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native town, and presented no very attractive appear- 
ance. But it was all the more interesting to me to 
hear the pupils reciting the Eig Veda, which has been 
almast entirely relegated to the background in India ; 
they did so while keeping time with their hands to 
the accents. 

We were loath to leave Allahabad, a place in 
which we had had an opportunity of experiencing Indian 
warmth and European indifference in such close prox- 
imity to each other. The last half-hour at the station 
was particularly enjoyable, as a large number of our 
newly acquired friends put in an appearance. I say 
friends advisedly, for short though our acquaintance 
was, we spoke and parted with as much cordiality as if 
we had known each other for years. 

After leaving Allahabad the train leaves the valley 
of the Granges in a southerly direction, and a journey of 
forty hours brings the traveller to Bombay. We could 
not however make up our minds to return to Bombay, 
without having gone to see a place which lies somewhat 
off the beaten track, and is hence seldom visited by 
Europeans, though well worth a visit. It is the 
ancient royal city of Ujjayini, situated up in the 
Vindhya mountains, and famed as the birthplace of 
India’s greatest poet, Kdlidasa. His spirit seemed to 
beckon us, repeating the verses of the Meghad^ita : 

“Though northward bound ye may not tarry, 

Obey the best, not keep aloof, 

To Ujjayinrs towers hasten, 

And taste of joy beneath their roof." 
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Our destination did not happen to be our northern 
home, but Bombay and the South of India, but just on 
that account we had to travel quite a distance north' 
, on a branch line up the Vindhya, if we wished to 
tarry for a short time in the atmosphere of the 
town, which must have once been resplendent in all 
the glories so glowingly described by K^liddsa, 
After travelling about twenty hours we got from 
Allahabad to Khandwa, which lies about half way 
between Allahabad and Bombay, and here the narrow 
gauge Vindhya line branches off to the north. We 
got out of the Bombay train about noon and lunched 
in the station refreshment room. We could scarcely 
eat anything however, so great was the heat, though 
we were not more than twenty hours’ railway journey 
to the south of Allahabad. We comforted ourselves 
with the thought that we should soon be back in the 
north in a cooler mountain district, got into a snuill 
carriage of the branch railway, fortunately having it 
to ourselves all the w^ay, and off we went north. 
The Narmada, which we had to cross, presented a 
most picturesque sight on the south slope of the 
Vindhya hills, forcing a way for itself over projecting 
rocks and boulders, its rushing floods dividing here 
and there to surmount some obstacle, only to unite 
again. This has caused Kdliddsa to compare it to the* 
ornamentation (bhuti) applied to the trunk of an 
elephant by dividing it into squares (bhakti-chedais)^ 
(Cp. Meghaduta 19.) We slowly and gradually 
steamed up the Vindhya, until after passing the 
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garrison of Mhow we soon reached Indore, the residence 
of the Holkar, where we were to spend the night. 

There is no hotel in Indore, and the Dak 
Bungalow is at some disftance from the station. Under, 
these circumstances we preferred to take possessh^f 
of the Ladies’ Waiting Room, and had our beds me^® 
up there. Unfortunately, the station boasted of dIf 
refreshment room, and in order to get some supper 
we were obliged to go to the Dak Bungalow, with 
a youth as a guide, who also guided us back. The 
matter was less inconvenient next morning when we 
combined our breakfast at the Dak Bungalow with 
an inspection of the town. We made the acquaint* 
ance of a young Parsee, a commercial traveller, and 
with that forwardness in which the Parsees sO’ 
strongly differ from the Hindus, he actually asked me' 
to send him a German Primer on my return to 
Germany. I contented myself with giving him a few 
titles, and advising him to have recourse to a book- 
seller. 

Our morning was taken up with a cursory inspec- 
tion of the town, the market-place, the Blue Palace, 
the Lai Bagh, public gardens containing wild beasts. 
On our walk I saw something quite familiar to me 
from Indian fairy-tales, but which I had never witnessed, 
a fight between two rams. As if at a word of 
command the "animals rose on their hind legs and 
battered their heads so violently against each other 
that only the tremendous thickness of their skulls can 
have preserved them from injury. They kept on 
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repeating this manoeuvre over and over again, most 
phlegmatically and without a trace of passion, almost 
as if it was a kind of game for them. 

01 . About 10 a. m. we left Indore, got out at the next 
tarrjiion, and by making use of a branch of the branch 
towR got to Ujjayirii about mid-day. The little station 
thnd the adjoining Dak Bungalow are both situated out- 
side the town. Not half a minute’s distance from it 
lies modern Ujjayini, surrounded by a well-preserved, 
daintily-built medimval wall, with towers, battlements 
and gates. Ujjayini has a population of 3.3,000 
inhabitants, and boasts of only three European families, 
the governor’s, the tax-collector’s, and an engineer’s ; 
hence, the town is thoroughly Indian and has absolute- 
ly no European comforts. Finding it less hot in the 
hills than in the plain, we set out at haphazard for a 
walk through the town, starting from the north gate 
beside the station, and proceeding along the principal 
street to the south gate. Knowing nobody and 
having no letters of introduction we asked our v;ay 
to the College, and managed to get s])eech of the 
Principal. We got rather a cool reception at first, 
but I was by this time no novice at finding the 
way to an Indian’s heart. One Sanscrit scholar after 
another was sent for, and by the time half an 
hour had elapsed a goodly company had been got 
together and the conversation was an animated 
one. We arranged to meet at the Dak Bungalow in 
the evening, and in the meantime a young teacher 
was told off to show us about the town. Our first visit 
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was to the Mahdkdla Temple, situated close by and 
visible from afar owing to the brightness of its walls ; 
it is, of course, not the one extolled by Kdlid^sa, which , 
was afterwards destroyed, but it is said to have be^p 
built upon the ancient site. The old measurem^ 
are even said to have been discovered on old drawij^ 
and the temple re-huilt in exact accordance with thel^.^ 
The tower-like building is topped by a statue of Siva'^ 
with a forest of arms, just as Kiliddsa describes it* 
Should the temple really occupy the old site, it must 
in that case have been fully half an hour distant from 
the city, separated from it perhaps by gardens, for 
ancient Ujjayint, which we had still to see, did not 
occupy the site of the [)resent town, but lay at some 
little distance to the north. We were not admitted 


to the subterranean part of the temple, but were assured 
that there was nothing to see in it except a big stone 
Lingam, a symbol of Siva. Not far from the temple and 
the modern town flows the much-famed Sipra, which also 
washes the walls of the ancient city. It was a noble river 
even in the month of February as broad as the Moselle 
at Coblentz, but not very deep, as we saw next day, when 
our elephant waded through it. I do not remember 
having seen a bridge. Farther down, at ancient 
Ujjayini people cross in a ferry. We strolled along the 
height between the town and the river, reaching the 
bungalow safely about nightfall, to find our acquaint- 
ances of the afternoon, and a number of others, waiting. 
Fortunately, we happened to be the only guests, 
so one of the two rooms in the one-storied house 
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could be arraiiged as our bed-room, wliile we received 
our visitors in the other. It is impossible to entertain 
. such visitors in India as no one will either eat or drink 
OiTcept with those of his own caste. However 
tanr^ accepted, and heartily enjoyed my cigars, 
towrdered supper. It turned out that we could 
tfefve the usual pan -cakes, but that there was no bread. 
My wife insisted upon having bread, as she could not 
eat the stuff. I gave orders to send to the town for 
bread. In vain. I was assured on all sides that there- 
was no bread to be had in the town. “ If you want 
bread,” said one bright intelligence, “You must 
write to Indore for it, and it can be here to-morrow.” 
Another proposed to write to the Governor and ask him- 
for a loaf. “ But I do not know the Governor,” I said.. 
“No matter,” was the reply, “it is sufficient introduc- 
tion to be a European. And how do you intend to see 
the town and the surroundings without having recourse 
to the Governor ? ” “I shall hire a carriage and drive.” 
“ A carriage ? We have nothing but ox-carts in 
IJjjayinS.” “ No,” said the smartest of those present, 
“ Take my advice, write to Sir Michael Filose, the 
Governor, and ask him to let you have a guide and 
a vehicle for to-morrow. He will in all probability send 
you an elephant. The Governor lives at about twenty 
minute’s distance from here. The messenger can be 
back with the answer within the hour.” 

The advice seemed good and I wrote accordingly 
adding a polite request for some bread. The answer 
could not have been more polite and obliging. At 
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seven o’clock an elephant with an experienced guide 
was to be at our door. We were advised, the better 
iio see everything, to arrange to stay two days, and, 
were invited to dine with the Governor the followiy^T, 
evening. A carriage would be sent to fetch us. 
messenger brought back a loaf, and a dainty bas*^ 
-containing butter and fruit. 

A fine e1eph?int with his driver was at our door ' 
next morning at 7 A. M. The Governor had sent us 
one of his Secretaries to act as guide. His name was 
Abdul ; we were exceedingly well-informed, and for a 
Mohammadan was exceptionally modest and full of tact. 
We were much less edified by the young Hindu teacher, 
VinA 3 ^aka, who had been our guide the day before, and 
whom we had invited to occupy the fourth seat on the 
elephant, as a treat. We kept meeting little girls and old 
women, who all made more or less deep obeisances, some 
of them even throwing themselves flat on the ground. 
“This homage, ” V’’indyaka explained’ “ is not for you, 
but for the elephant. These ignorant people have 
been trained to do honour to every image of Ganesa, 
the god witli the elephant’s head. If they happen to 
meet a real elephant, something of a rarity in our 
•town, they mechanically bow down before it, without 
stopping to reflect. ” 

Our first and most important ride was to the 
ancient site of UjjayinJ. It lies about half an hour’s 
distance to the north of the present town on the 
Siprd, where the river makes a magnificent bend to the 
north-east, flowing round a hilly district on which th© 
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old town lay. Long straight lines can still be distinct- 
ly traced upon the hills, evidently the remains of what 
; yere once streets. “Every time it rains,” said Abdul, 
' ^*‘*^he water washes down coins and other relics out of 
. ^*'^iold town. It would be well worth while to under- 
excavations, but the Holkar of Indore, who owns 
land takes no interest in these things.” “ Why,” 
I asked, “ did the people desert the fine old site and 
move further south into the plain?” “ Nobody knows,” 
said Abdul, “ some say in conseijuence of an outbreak of 
the plague, others that an earthcpiake destroyed the old 
town.” “Is there none of it left ? ” “One solitary 
house. I shall take yon there to see it. The people 
call it the house of the poet Bhartrihari.” “ But what 
is this,” I exclaimed, “ what are all these monuments 
so neatly built of stones, and what do the neat little 
feet mean carved on them?” “These monuments 
mark the place where a widow has had herself burnt 
alive with her husband\s corpse.” “ A Sdti,” I con- 
cluded, “ or rather as the English say in their jargon. 
Suttee.” The word Sati signifies “ being,” the good 
one, Le., the wife who follows her husband even in 
death. It also means the act of being burnt as a 
widow, and, lastly, the spot where such a cremation has 
taken place. 

We strolled on over the site of ancient Ujjayini, 
and everywhere in the grass and shrub-covered soil we 
noticed peculiar formations which offered a remunera- 
tive vista for future excavations, and afforded our im- 
agination ample scope. We got to the top of an 
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eminence with a fine view of the SiprA flowing below, 
and here stood the solitary house that some mere chance 
has spared, and which bears the name of the house of,, 
Bartrihari for no apparent reason. It may well ha^jJ'l 
been one of the palaces which K^liddsa describes, 
a flat roof, spacious court, terraces with a fine pr^^S^^ 
pect, and the whole surrounded and protected by 
wall, still in a state of good preservation. We entered 
the court by a doorway, coped by a mighty stone. A 
tree forcing its way upward, had split it in two, but 
the two ])ieces still stood leaning against each other, 
and thus preventing each other from falling. From 
the court we had a magnificent view of the Sipra 
winding below and the country beyond the river, 
.fudging by its situation, the house must evidently 
have been one of the finest in the town, a hypothesis 
confirmed by its varhms stories, which are still partially 
preserved ; one of them, half buried by the earth which 
has given way, makes the imj)ression of a cellar, but 
the story above gives a good idea of the well-to-do 
• dwellings of ancient India. The whole story con- 
sisted of one single hall, long and broad, but exceed- 
ingly low. The ceiling was supported by a quantity 
of pillars, neatly hewn out of stone, scarcely exceeding 
a man in height. It was just possible to stand and 
walk upright. ^ These low ceilings may have been 
intended to ensure a cooler atmosphere. I was strongly 
reminded of the old house we had seen at Mah^van 
near Mathuri, the one in which Krishna is said to 
have spent his boyhood. There too, the low ceiling 
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was supported by pillars, to one of which his foster- 
mother used to tasten the young god when he was 

' The sun getting ever higher warned us not to 

elephant again, left the 
/serted site of a mighty past and made our 
•'way across well-tillei fields, back to the new town, 
the streets of which were by this time so busy that 
we had some difficulty in passing. The elephant 
appeared to be accasto!ne<l to have every one move 
out of his way. He kept stolidly marching on 
not holding it beneath his dignity to exact a tribute 
from the passing carts. He ended by taking up in 
his trunk a whole sheaf of canes from a cart that 
passed laden with them. This he held broadside 
in his trunk, blocking up nearly the whole of the 
street. “ What is he going to do with it,” I asked 
Abdul, “ You will soon see,” he said, and the 
elephant there and then began to loosen the bundle 
with mouth and trunk, while continuing his march, 
and proceeded to eat one cane after the other with 
placid enjoyment. The elephant was most careful 
in the choice of his road. When wading across the 
Sipr^ with us he would not advance a single step 
without having first assured himself of the bottom 
of the river, by groping about. We had gone to see 
some ponds in a part of the town as yet but sparsely 
built upon. One of these i)onds bears the name 
of Gandhav^ti, as in Kftlidasa. We wanted to go on 
-from here straight across a hollow, to climb the hill 
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in the heart of the town and get a view of the entire 
surroundings. The driver was directing the elephant 
across this meadow, when the animal's foot sank at 
the first step more than half a yard into the 
He quickly got out of his dangerous position, 
we were much amused at the tremendous hole S 
elephant’s foot had made. \ 

W'e spent two days on our elephant in Abdul’s 
pleasant company, viewing the ancient royal city and 
its surroundings. We went to the Observatory, so 
himoiis in the days of yore, and of which only the 
walls are left standing; went to Kalideh with its 
water-pipes and its ruins of palatial buildings, return- 
ing highly satisfied on the second day to dress for 
dinner at Sir Michael Filose’s. The carriage was 
there for us at the appointed hour and took us to 
the Grovernor s country-house, situated at some distance 
from the town. The (xovernor was an Italian by birth, 
but so thoroughly Anglicised, that with his imposing 
figure and white hair he in no way differed from an old 
English gentleman. There were some grown-up 
daughters, and relatives present, as well as a Homan 
Catholic priest, Padre Pio, who was travelling about 
showing the plans and collecting the money for the crea- 
tion of a Roman Catholic Church at Gwalior. We went 
to table, where the Padre said grace. I noticed that 
the inmates of the house were all strict Catholics. The 
lady I took in to table had only just returned from Italy, 
and I could feel how pleased she was when I spoke 
Italian with her. The Filoses, who have lived in India 
15 
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for generatioDs, seem to have given np using Italian 
altogether. The conversation was animated, the 
"prevailing s])irits excellent. We were standing about 
’*;er dinner chatting in a most lively hishion when the 
*^^'re began to say good-bye, as he wanted to catch the 
iht train to Gwalior. To prevent the Governor’s 
^Saving to send his carriage twice on such a long drive, 
I decided to say good-bye too, and was just addressing 
a few kind words of farewell to the Governor, when the 
whole party suddenly dropped upon their knees. I 
retreated thunderstruck, and looked on respectfully 
from the background, while the Padre blessed those 
present. We then said good-bye, with best thanks for 
the kindness shown us, and drove with Padre Pio to the 
Bungalow ; there being still an hour left till the train 
was due, the Padre smoked one or two of my cigars 
while explaining his Church plans to me. He refused 
however to accept any cigars for his journey, and left 
us when he heard the train in the distance, whereupon 


we went to bed. 

We had arranged to leave at 10 o’clock next 
morning. Several acquaintances were at the station, 
including Abdul, who wanted to show me some of his 
<;uriosities. As I did not dare to offer him money 1 
made him a present of a small pocket atlas, which can 
he bought in Ijondon in a prettily got-iip edition for 
about half-a-crown. I have rarely seen anyone 
so delighted as Abdul was with this little present, 
which may, it is true, be a great rarity in Ujjayini, 

A long journey from Ujjayini to Bombay now 
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followed, lasting the night and the whole of the follow- 
ing day with bat trifling halts. We went down 
the Vindhya, past Indore, across the Narmadd 
Khandwa, where we caught the night train, passed ; 
famous Nasik next day, and in the course of the 
noon got into the highly romantic highhinds ofJJ^ 
Western (xhaiits consisting of imposing Jmounti*.v 
ranges, which form a kind of rampart on the west > 
side of the table-land of the Deccan. It is no easy 
task for the train to make its way down from these 
lieights to Bombay. There are sections where the 
train runs backwards and forwards in a succession of 
zigzags, there are tunnels, bridges and bold curves 
galoi'e, and all tlie time you have the most magnifi- 
cent views of the mountains, plain and sea. About 
9 o’clock that evening, after a splendid trip of more 
than two months, we steamed into Bombay, where 
there was nobody to meet us. We took a carriage, 
wliich like everything else in Bombay is strikingly 
more elegant and better than what Calcutta can afford, 
and drove straight to Tribhuvandas’, whom we had 
[)roinised to lielj) his Cosmopolitan into fashion, by 
going to stay there. No preparations having been 
made he put us up for the night in a modest ajiart- 
ment in his splendid palace. 

Tribhuvandas had inherited tlie wealth, if not the 
understanding, of his father. Sir Mangaldas, a man 
of eminent and recognised merit. Being a true 
Vaisya, Tribhuvdndas was intent upon increasing his 
wealth to the utmost. He was most obliging 'and 
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good-natured, and his vanity, no mean quantity, was 
flattered even when he was made a butt, and he 
; afforded considerable opportunity for so doing. In 
^^'^fgaum Koad, to the north of the town, he 
. ^^iiied a palatial residence, with a splendid garden, 
^^'^^^A'hich grew lotus-flowers, betel-plants, and many 
/ifether rare shrubs. At the foot of the big garden 
there was a second house, which our friends the 
four brothers Nazar had rented. We had made 
Tribhuvandas’ acquaintance through them, and 
spent many a delightful evening with him and his 
family in the cool, spacious hall of his palace, chatting, 
joking and making music. A big piece of property on 
the opposite side of the Girgaum Eoad belonged to 
Tribhuvand^s too. In a secluded corner of it he had 
put up a public-house for workmen, having established 
his hobby, the Cosmopolitan Club, in the principal 
building. It was intended, as the name implies, to 
satisfy the requirements of all nations. Vegetarian 
meals could be served in Hindu fashion, or European 
ones with meat and intoxicating beverages, and a 
number of Indians with a taste for European comfort 
were in the habit of meeting at the Club every day for 
meals. Tribhuvand^s did all he could to get Euro- 
peans to come to his Club, and we had allowed our- 
selves to be persuaded into going there, partly to get 
closer to Indians and Indian life than had been possi- 
ble on the terrace of the Esplanade Hotel. We could 
choose what rooms we liked, and change as often as we 
liked. Being but simply furnished, three rupees a day 
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was ample payment for us both, and as we were at 
liberty to make ourselves thoroughly at home in the 
big empty rooms of the first story, we enjoyed perfect 
quiet and peace — a rare thing in Bombay. We sto^jp 
badly in need of it too, for I had promised the vent^' 
ble and amiable Javerilal Umiashankar, Secretary to^^ 
Asiatic Society, to lecture before the Society on th^'^ 
25th of February, and I had determined to have my 
lecture printed, and leave it as a legacy to India. It 
has indeed done service there, having not only appear- 
ed as a pamphlet in English, which was fully reviewed 
in the’ chief papers, but having been widely circulated 
throughout India in Marathi, Gruzarati, Bengali 
\nd various other translations. In the introduction 
I took a short glance at the present state of philoso- 
phy in India, and then gave a brief and concise 
sketch of the sole philosophy of India worthy of seri- 
ous consideration, the Advaita doctiine of the oldest 
IJpanishads, and of their great interpreter Sankara, 
(born 788, exactly one thousand years before the birth 
of Schopenhauer; with whom he is so closely allied in 
spirit). I did not omit to draw the attention of my 
hearers to the deep inner correspondence between this 
doctrine and the philosophy of Kant and Schopenhauer as 
well as theelementscf Christianity, exhorting the Indians 
in conclusion to hold fast the Vedanta as the form 
accorded them of the one universal philosophical truth. 
The working out , of this lecture, as well as the 
printing of it, occupied ray friends as well as myself, 
for the following days, and when the 25th arrived I 
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was able not only to lecture on the thoughts I have 
just exposed, before a numerous audience, but to 
5jstribute the ])rinted jiamphleis among those present 
to send copies to all our friends in India, 
tow^ lecture has been a])pendpd to this book, and 
//receded by a few verses of farewell to the many 
‘friends I made in India. 

Among the many experiences that were crowded 
into the last days of our stay in Bombay, I must not 
forget a wedding, to which one of our Hindu friends invit- 
ed us. It has already been said, that in many of the 
castes all girls must be married before completing their 
eleventh year. When the date is at hand the girl’s failuM' 
has a look at the eligible boys, those belonging to his 
own caste only of course ; i-ank, position and wealth 
being important points for consideration. Should the 
parents on both sides feel inclined for the match, tlie 
Brahmans are asked for advice, and they generally ask 
for the children’s horoscopes to be brought them. Just 
as every child in our country is provided with a certifi- 
cate of baptism, every Indian child has its horoscope 
drawn at a very early age. It consists of a very long 
roll of paper, covered with figures, signs and Sanscrit 
verses. It costs ten rupees to have such a document 
drawn up ; some people were most anxious to draw up 
our horoscopes for us, but we had no curiosity to read 
our fortunes in the stars. 

When a marriage is under discussion the Brahmans 
compare the children’s horoscopes. If they are 
favourable to the union, the day, hour, and minute of 
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the wedding are calculated from them, the result being 
often most inconvenient for the guests invited, who 
may have to wait all night, if the wedding happens to , 


be fixed for three or four o’clock in the morning. 
were more lucky however, for the horoscopes had^^ 
creed that the wedding was to take place at 7-53 
{Shortly after six o’clock a distinguished gatheri%/ 


assembled in the house of the bride’s father. We were 


invited to step into the court where the ceremony took 
place behind a grating, so that we were able to see 
everything very well. The preparations were the most 
lengthy. First, the bride, then the bridegroom wafy 
the object round whom the ceremonies turned; some- 
times the parents addressed them, sometimes it was a 
Brahman who murmured texts and verses over them. 


Meantime, cocoa-nuts had been distributed among the 
guests, and we accepted some too to avoid appearing 
rude. The hour for the marriage was rapidly approach- 
ing, everybody was watching the tiine ; ten minutes 
more; five minutes — at last the time had come. A 
carpet was spread like a curtain inside the gi’ating. On 
one side appeared the father with the son, on the other^ 
the father with the daughter, each parent holding his 
offspring by the hand, the children being prevented by 
the curtain from seeing each other, 'riie moment teid 
arrived. When it was exactly fifty-three minutes past 
seven the childVen’s hands were joined above the curtain, 
the curtain fell and the little couple was united for life. 
Congratulations, embraces, and general emotions 
followed, as with us. Then the merry-making began. 
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All night long feasting went on, the men being enter- 
tained in one room, the women in another, while in a 
, .|hird room the dancing girls performed the antics 
, dt^^scribed elsewhere. 

tarr^,. One of the men, whom friend Atmardm took us 
towj/e during these last days in Bombay, was the well- 
U^jOwn Sanscrit scholar, Judge Telang, one of 
ihe few natives drawing one of the exorbitant salaries 
generally reserved for European officials in India. 
We met him early one morning in the study of his 
elegant house, dressed in the native costume, surround- 
ed by books and papers. We had an interesting 
conversation on scientific topics, and at the close of 
our visit he took us over his house. Far more strik- 
ing than any of the splendid halls and chambers was 
a quiet recess, in which stood a number of idols, 
before which lay a number of fresh-cut flowers. I 
could not refrain from expressing my amazement that 
a philosophical and cultured man of Mr. Telang’s 
standing should attach any importance to such things. 

It is done for the sake of the women in. my house- 
hold,” he made answer. “ Every morning a Brahman 
comes here, says a prayer or two and puts down the 
fresh flowers, getting a small sum in return for this 
every month.” We walked to the door, noticing some 
female figures behind a column as we passed, gazing 
at us with great curiosity. I thought they were 
servants, but heard afterwards from Atmardrn that they 
were the Judge^s mother and wife. As my wife had 
accompanied me we felt it would only have been right 
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for her to have been taken to see the ladies of the 
house, but Indian women are exceedingly shy of 
coming in contact with Europeans, as we have already 
had occasion to remaik. This timidity will not dij^ 
api)ear until the religious and national prejudices h^ 
been successfully overcome by an improvement in fe 
girls’ schools, and in particular by inducing the women'^ 
to learn English. We had already seen at the Roy’s in 
Calcutta how pleasant and stimulating intercourse with 
Indian women can be under these circumstances. 

We paid a farewell visit too, to Professor Peterson, 
who is in the habit of changing his place of residence 
three times a year; during the hot season he goes 
with his family to the Hills, during the rainy season he 
has a house in town, and during the winter he lives in 
a tent. Such tents are set up on a great meadow far 
from the noise and dust of the town, and can be hired 
just as you hire a house. ^ These tents have doors, 
drawing-rooms, bed-rooms, and other apartments, exact- 
ly like a house, and cannot be said to be inferior to 
the town residences either in size or elegance. The 
turf is covered with a carpet, the walls are hung with 
mirrors and pictures ; there are hanging lamps, tables, 
sofas, chairs, beds, and other household articles without 
exception. A watchman is there to guard against 
thieves, and sometimes you find (piiteanumber of tents 
together forming quite a little street. The whole 
system of living in tents is a very healthy and pleasant 
one,' but it is only possible to adopt it in such a climate 
as Bombay, where there is neither cold nor rain, and a 
mere minimum of rain to be reckoned with during the 
course of the winter. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


From Bomiuy to Madras and Ceylon. 
^pHKdayofour departure kept getting nearer and 
A nearer. We had got safely over the various 
farewell feasts given in our honour by the members of 
the Cosmopolitan Club, by Prince Raldevi, by Mr. 
Chichgar in the Parsee Club, &c., itc. All our fare- 
well calls had been paid, our keepsakes bought, and 
our boxes packed. At an early hour dozens of friends 
and acquaintances had assembled in our s[)acious 
apartment, and looked on while we breakfasted. 
Trildiuvandas pocketed a long row of rupees with a 
smile of satisfaction, and, jokingly promising to carry 
the name and hime of his Cosmopolitan Club through- 
out the realms of Europe, we got into our carriage and 
drove off to the palatial-looking Victoria Station, 
where the number of those who had come to see us off 
was further increased. There was literally no end to 
the good-byes, and a theosophistically-minded Parsee 
youth, called Ardeshir, i.e., Artaxerxes, actually travell- 
ed with us for a short distance to hear my opinion 
anent theosophy. I could only repeat what I had said 
on many previous occasions. “ You Theosophists,” 1 
said,’’ acknowledge three principal aims; 1. You strive 
after a revival of the glorious traditions of antiquity, a 
praiseworthy ambition, only it must be undertaken by 
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])eople who unrifrstand something, and not be left to 
people who are entirely ignorant. 2 . You aspire to a 
comtnon brotherhood of all humanity, an object all 
]>eople ought heartily to concur in. 3. You woul^^ 
penetrate the most hidden depths of the human sog 
as your programme expresses it. This last nam?^. 
point ruins your whole cause, opening the doors, 
as it does, to swindles, deception and all kinds of 
cheating. There ai-e indeed depths of the human soul 
which have hitherto remained impenetrable ; somnam- 
bulism, pro])hetic dreams and second sight are met 
with, though less frequently than is generally believed. 
To avoid falling into errors, however, in inquiring 
into these matters, we need men who so far do not 
exist, men with a thorough knowledge of natural science, 
of medicine in particular, and who are intimately 
hirniliar with true philosohpy, by which I mean the 
philosophy of Kant and Schopenhauer. 

While, we were talking on these matters the train 
had been rusliing across the plain which separates 
Bombay from the Western Ghaut Mountains. The 
Parsee youth took leave of us, and we were able now to 
turn our attention to the scenery. The line, a marvel 
of modern railway engineering, kept rising higher and 
higher, affording an extensive and magnificent view 
over the green ^)lain, the handsome city, and the wide 
ocean, till the hills shut off the view as if a curtain 
had been suddenly dropped, and the train leached 
Poona, situated upon the table-land. The younger 
Apte, whose uncle in Bombay had furnished us with 
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introductions, was at the station to meet us. The uncle, 
since deceased, was a very rich and exceedingly pious 
->,old man. He had founded an Institute in Poona, the 
^^'pand^srama (hermitage of bliss), which collects 
^*'*'^'ible manuscripts treating of religion and philosophy, 
stores them in specially constructed fire-proof 
*;|?eceptacles. In one of the numerous buildings of which 
the Institute is composed, the Ananddsrama-printing 
press has been set up which is kept busy printing the 
afore-mentioned works. The Institute comprises 
lecture rooms, and accommodation for the numerous 
persons engaged in the work, and provides poor scholars 
with free quarters for a specified time. 

I had had an interview in Bombay with old 
Apte and his Pandits, in the course of which my 
breast and shoulders had been decorated with the 
customary wreaths of magnificent flowers, and at the 
close of which I had been presented with attar of 
roses and bou(|uets. My popularity too was no 
doubt somewhat due to the fact that I had subs- 
cribed to the whole Ananddsrama series in advance, the 
various numbers of which are still sent me regularly 
by the younger Apte, to whom the uncle left his whole 
business at his death. Shortly before his decease he 
had become a Sanyasin, as so many pious Indians do 
in their old age ; had taken a new name, as was custom- 
ary, and was not cremated when he died, but buried, 
which is only done with Sanny&sins and very little 
children. The ceremony of cremation is dispensed 
with in either case, the children being looked upon as ' 
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not yet being, the Sannyamis as having ceased to be 
men. Apte was therefore interred amid the intellec- 
tual treasures he had stored up in Poona, and which 
are now gradually finding their way into all parts qf 
the world, thanks to the enterprise of the old mjy^ 
nephew. 

It was this nephew who met us at the Poona Station^ 
and placed himself entirely at our service during our few 
days’ stay in that city. He showed us the whole of the 
Anandasrama Institute, called together a meeting of 
Pandits in our honour, took us to see the town, the gardens 
and the famous Sanga, i.e., the meeting of the Muia and 
the Mula rivers. We used to end the day’s wanderings 
it the Pdrvatt Hill to the south of the town, where 
there was a temple to Durga or Pdrvat!, sometimes 
called Gauri too, the wife of Siva. From this hill we 
had a magnificent view of the city and its surroundings, 
Apte, a highly cultured and learned man, professed of 
course no religion but the Vedanta, but like Telang in 
Bombay, declared he was obliged to adhere to the 
worship of the gods on account of his family. All the 
images of the gods he looked upon as incarnations of 
the Atman, but he always took care not to confuse a 
mind that had not been able to rise to the idealism of 
this standpoint. I had the conviction here that those 
who think in India take the same free standpoint 
in matters of religious doctrine as the thinkers 
of Europe, but out of consideration for their families 
still adhere to the worship of the gods, in the 
same way that we still hold fast to the . ceremonies 
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of a (3iurch inai'riage, baptism and burial, though free 
from all superstitious ideas. 

Night had fallen when we at last left the Parvati 
Hill and set out on our way back to the town. The 
'l^oli, a popular festival was in full swing. Little 
Entires, blazing brightly, had been lighted in the 
streets in front of the houses ; figures either sat or 
;tood round them, throwing flowers and seeds into the 
lames. Others strolled about in bands, indulging in 
ill sorts of antics. It seemed a great joke to pelt one 
mother with earth, and many of the ))eo})le to protect 
:heir clothing, wore a kind of sack, which was plenti- 
’ully bedaubed with clum])s of soil, We were forcibly 
:eminded of our own carnival or the Homan Saturnalia 
and whatever religious motive the feast may have been 
founded on, its present form seems to be due to the 
necessity all people feel at times for throwing off dull 
care and common sense, and becoming for the time be- 
ing, children or fools — clulce est desipeve in loco. 

We, of course, did not omit to pay a visit to Pro- 
fessor Hhandarkar, who has done so much for Sanscrit, 
and we met with a kind reception in his charming and 
tastefully furnished villa. From Bombay I had sent 
him on my Veddnta lecture as a sort of visiting car<i. 
Our little talk very naturally reverted to philosophy, 
and in the course of a long evening walk I was delight- 
ed to notice the lively interest this intelligent an<l 
warm-hearted Indian took in the philosophy ot 
Schopenhauer. 

We passed three most jdeasant days in Poonn, 
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resting before the long hot twenty-eight hours’ rcailway 
trip to Madras. It began at 3 A.M. one night, and after 
spending the whole of tlie following day and the follow- 
ing night in the train, we reached our destination at^if 
A.M., having crossed from the Westei'n sea to the Ejf 
ern ocean, from Malabar to Coromandel, leaving Cent^ 
India for Southern india, in consequence of which wt 
noticed a very considerable risein the temperatureon oui 
sliort walk from the station to the Hotel. 

The climate is very different and less auspiciouj 
than in Northern and Western India. The rainy seasor 
there’ hills in summer and is some protection froir 
the intensely hot rays of the sun, which beat down upoi 
the earth almost perpendicularly. Madras, on the other 
hand, is under the influence of the North-West winter 
monsoon, has its rainy season jiroper in winter, and the 
most intense tro[)ical heat in summer, moderated only 
by the sea breeze. 

Not only the climate, but the population, in 
colour, type and language, differs widely from that of 
the Northern and North-AYestern India. There the 
language and the population, in part at least, were 
Aryan in origin ; here in the South-East and South of 
India, languages are spoken which have no connection 
with Sanscrit whatever. If yon draw a line from 
Bombay to Orissa in a southerly direction, that line 
will be found to separate the seven Aryan languages 
from the four non-Aryan languages spoken in the South 
of India. The first of the seven is Hindustani, spoken 
throughout the plain of the Ganges from the Punjab 
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to Bengal. It again consists of Hindi as spoken by 
the people, and Urdu, which is nothing but Hindi 
corrupted by the introduction of numbers of Persian 
Arabian words. These intruders, which may be 
^^finpared to French words in the English language 
^^'^Intribute considerably to render Hindustani more 
^difficult, pure Hindi on the other hand being very 
easy for anyone with a knowledge of Sanscrit, being 
really nothing more than a Sanscrit which has dropped 
the endings, supplying their places by particles. Under 
the Mahomedan conquerors the corrupt form of 
Hindustani came to be a kind of lingua franca, which 
is more or less understood throughout all India. 
Closely allied with the Hindi spoken in the valley 
of the Ganges is Bengali and Orissa. In the West, 
Pendschabi is spoken in the Punjab, Hindi along the 
Indus ; Gujarati north of Bombay ; Marathi to the 
north-east of Bombay beyond the plateau of the Deccan. 
Those are the seven Aryan languages of India, which 
stand in the san.e relation to Sanscrit as the Romanic 
languages do to L?itin, and differ about as much as the 
last mentioned do from one another. On the other 
hand, the languages of the South have no points of 
resemblance with Sanscrit. They are : 1. Telegu, spoken 
on the East Coast of India between Orissa and Madras. 
2. Tamil, spoken between Madras and Ceylon, where 
it comes in contact with Singalese, which is generally 
looked upon as an Aryan tongue ; 3. Kanarese, and 4. 
Malayftlam. Twelve languages in all which are spoken 
to this day in India and Ceylon. We were in the 
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country ofTelugu when we got to Madras. The dusky- 
hued people in the native town, which the hlnglish 
have dabbed Black Town, and their language, made" 
us feel great strangers ; we could make nothing of the \ 
single words we managed to catch. 1 was all the mJ-^ 
glad to find an old ac(|uaintance in Mr. Oppei^ 
Professor of Sanscrit in Madras at that time. He was a 
bachelor and had a house of several stories to himself. 
He insisted on our going to stay with him, which we 
consented to do after having spent a bad night in the 
hotel, the beat being very great and our room very 
small. But we were to find no rest even in Oppert’s 
house. He had invited a number of guests that even- 
ing and after they had left us, he conducted us into 
a fine big airy bed-room, where however the beds had no 
mos(|uito-nets. Mr. Oppert comforted us by pointing 
to the ])unkali over the beds. 1 harl heard a good deal 
of the punkah-drawers, and decided to have one that 
night. The punkah-drawer gets about fid. a night. 
He did not fall asleep over his task ; 1 neither recjuired 
to squirt water nor throw boots at him, as some people 
do when the man falls asleep, and his employer wakes to 
find himself bathed in perspiration. 1 did not manage 
to sleep however, but spent the whole night fight- 
ing mosquitos which left us no peace, despite 
the punkah. Oppert was exceedingly kind to us, and 
was also an adept in his dealings with the Indian 
students. He went for walks with them, invited them 
to come and see him, and devoted himself to them in 
eVery way. He took me to his Sanscrit class, and left 
16 
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the entire managcTnent to] me. It is an hour I shall 
not forget; in front of me sat about thirty dusky 
youths, hanging on my words and my eye could 
wander from the ruddy sand to the foaming surf, which 
*lnt a welcome breath of cool air through the wide- 
'^en windows. 

Madras has a magnificent beach but no harbour, 
like all the rest of the Indian East Coast. One had been 
built at enormous expense by sinking huge masses of 
stone into the sea, but then a storm came and swept 
away all that bad been done. A still stronger break- 
water was on the ])oint of being completed when we 
were there. Let us hope it may manage to defy the 
force of the storms. 

When we were at Fort Saint (xeorge our attention 
was drawn to something very strange. I was looking out 
to sea through a telescope, when I saw two men drift- 
ing on a craft consisting of a few beams held together 
by a few cross-planks at about an hour’s distance from 
the shore. Huge waves were breaking over them, the 
little craft now rose above, now sank beneath the 
waves. It looked more dangerous than it really was. 
So long as these amphibious individuals can stick to 
their raft they have nothing to fear, a constant bath 
being decidedly refreshing with the thermometer so 
high. 

At the Fort in Madras I saw, amongst books and 
manuscripts, a copy of the Indian Gazetteer, consist- 
ing of a great many heavy volumes. It is an annual 
statistic report of all sorts of facts relating to each of 
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the provinces. In this, as in so many other matters, 
the English administration must be considered a model 
to all others. 

When in Madras I hap])ened to hear that the 
Mahardja of Vijayanagaram, a small kingdom on the 
Hast Coast to the South of Orissa, was staying at one 
of his palaces not far from the town. This man’s name 
was familiar to me from the Oriental Congress, which 
had been held in London some six months previously. 
When the English Government, having defrayed the 
expenses of the first edition, refused to defray the 
expenses of the second edition of the Kig Veda Max 
Miiller was publishing, the Mahardja of V^ijayanagaram 
ame forward and did so. In his address at the 
Congress Max Muller explained, This noble Ihince has 
not only defrayed the entire expenses (connected with 
ihe publishing of the work, but has placed a number 
of free copies at my disposal, so that anyone seriously 
engaged in the study of the Rig Veda may receive a 
gratis copy on applying to me.” As the net jnace of 
the work is £ 8 this liberality made a deep impression 
on Max Muller’s audience. I did not require to take 
advantage of the oflfer, as Max Miiller had long before 
presented me with a copy, but I have repeatedly 
applied to Miiller for a free copy for friends of mine of 
both sexes. 

Great was my joy to hear that the Maharaja was 
staying at his palace near Madras, as I had not hoped 
to meet him in India. After tiffin I took a carriage 
and drove out with my wife to the palace which stands 
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in magnificent gardens. We had some difficulty 
in getting a gouty old Englishman to inform the 
Mahardja of our arrival, but after waiting about half an 
hour a servant appeared and conducted us into the 
MahSrdja’s presence. He was a refined-looking, deli- 
cate, retiring young man of distinguished bearing. 
I told liim about the London Oriental Congress and 
how grateful we all feel to him. He listened with 
great interest and put a number of questions to me 
about my travels, while tea was served in silver cups. 
T spoke of my im])ression.s, presented him with a copy 
of my Hoinbay lecture, at which he appeared touched, 
and at his request read him my Farewell to India.*’ 
We then said good-bye and drove back to Madras. 

Instead of taking the steamer from Madras to 
Colombo, we preferred to travel by train to the most 
southerly point of the dearly-loved land, paying 
flying visits to the towns of Tanjore, Trichinopoly 
and Madura, with their temples and palaces. We weie 
able to do so by travelling by night and spending the 
days in visiting the towns. The first night we got 
from Madras and Tanjore, where we did the sighl.N 
the great temple in particular, driving about in an 
ox- cart, the only vehicle procurable, on which we lay 
full length. Brahmanism has been imi^rted ini) 
Southern India, and has here erected giant temples 
to its gods as if to protect them in the foreign land. 
These temples take u]> whole districts in the towns 
and are like well-guarded fortresses. The holy of 
holies, to which no European is admitted, is surround' 
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ed by as many as five and more ramparts contain- 
ing the priests’ dwellings and other offices. These 
ramparts are pierced by lofty arches called Goparas, 
which taper into tall towers. Both the arches and 
the towers are studded with heaps ^of mythological 
figures, sculptured in relief, and many of the groups, 
which are coloured, are very beautiful. 

Two hours’ farther travelling brought us to 
Trichinopoly, where we went to see another giant temple 
with lofty Gopuras, and when it had got cooler we 
went on to an imposing rock overlooking the town, 
with rock-hewn pathways and praying shrines, topped 
hy a temple. The view of the town, landscape and 
mountains was very fine, and we savoured it all the 
more in the consciousness > that within twenty-four 
hours we should have to bid farewell to the sacred 
^oil of India. 

Another broken night’s rest in the train and we 
reached Madura early in the morning. We engaged 
a, guide to take us sight-seeing. As we partook of 
refreshments on the way we offered some to the man 
who politely declined them on the pretext that his 
high caste prohibited him from doing so. He took us to 
the farhous Nyagrodha-tree which very nearly rivals 
the Calcutta one. After seeing the palace and the 
temple, with all their treasures we got into the train 
again at noon, 'on our way to the south point of India, 
where at Tuticorin we were to catch the Ceylon 
deamer. This steamer was to touch at Tuticorin 
on its way from Bombay at C P. ^1. Our train was due 
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five minutes later, so we had wired to the steamer to 
wait for us. An employee of the shipping company was 
waiting for us at the station, who urged us to make 
haste as the ship was lying outside the harbour. Have 
you’got the steam-launch ready I wired for ?’’ I asked. 
“ Yes Sir.” We hastened to the shore and found in 
place of the launch a common sailing-boat with no 
seats and no deck, but such very high bulwarks that 
w^e had to climb up every time we wanted to see over. Tt 
was getting dark, and in this wretched barge we were 
expected to make our way to the steamer, which lay 
too far out for us to see her. I was extremely angry 
at this, and insisted upon the employee going out with 
us as far as the steamer. My wife and our numerous 
pieces of baggage v/ere carefully lowered on to the 
dirty floor of this miserable craft, we followed, and 
cowered down beside her and the voyage began. The 
wind was in our faces and we had to tack. The wind 
blew harder, the sea got rougher. My wife turned sea- 
sick and things became very uncomfortable. The sho' t 
tropical twilight had been followed by pitch darknes'. 
I kept climbing up the side of the boat to try and see 
the steamer’s lights, but we seemed to be getting no 
nearer. Suddenly the man at the helm uttered an 
exclamation with a face of terror. “ What did he say," 
I asked. “ He says that there is no light on the wreck 
that lies on our course,” was the answer. What would 
happen I wondered if we collided witl; it. “ It would 
have been your last hour,” said the captain of the 
steamer when I told him. At last we began to get 
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nearer the steamer-lights and reached the vessel at 
8 P. M. after a sail of two hours of anguish. The sea 
was so rough that it was not possible to let down the 
ship’s ladder. Two of the ship’s officers clambered 
down a rope-ladder and half shoved, half dragged my 
wife on deck, while our boat danced wildly along- 
side the ship. Our various boxes and bags were now 
pulled up on ropes, and I watched them hover- 
ing over the face of the waters with an anxious 
eye. If a lock gave way all the contents would 
be swallowed uj) by the sea. At last everything 
was on board. I swarmed up the rope-ladder, paid the 
men and the steamer began to move. It was a big 
luxurious steamer belonging to the Asiatic Society, a 
native line. There were not many passengers on board 
and most of them were natives. We got a good 
reception, had plenty to eat and drink, and were given 
a big clean airy cabin, in which we spent a comfortable 
night, the first after a considerable number of broken 
nights. Next morning we lay ’twixt the sea and sky. 
About noon the outline of Ceylon began to appear above 
the sea, and gradually got nearer this wonderful island, 
with its wealth of palm forests and its lofty mountains. 
We cast anchor about 3 P. M., and while getting out 
we read a big printed warning to travellers on the 
dangers of sunstroke. We were soon comfortably 
installed in a.room in a good hotel. P"ull board per 
day is not charged as in India, [so it was easy to see 
that the hotel expenses would be double those we had 
in India, as everything had to be paid for separately. 
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We ordered dinner and sent for two Jinrikshas. These 
are delightful little carts, quite elegantly turned out, 
with room for one person on a seat between two 
wheels ; they are drawn, not by horses, but by a 
chocolate-coloured man, stark naked but for his turban 
and a loin-cloth. The institution is a Japanese one, 
as is the name, which signifies man-carriage. The 
Jinrikshas are nearly as fast as cabs, arid very much 
cheaper. We wanted to pay ’ a visit to a very old 
school-friend of mine, Mr. Philipp Freudenberg, the 
Crerman (lonsul, who was a native of Westerwald like 
myself. Our parents had been friends, and we had 
often played together when children, though it was 
forty years since we had seen each other last (1853). 
Our two human horses trotted bravely on, and after a 
short drive through the villa-district of (Colombo, with 
its fragrant gardens, we got to Freudenberg’s house, 
which had a fine verandah and garden. There were 
lights on the verandah and we had scarcely sent in 
our cards when we heard a strong (jennan voice say 
“At last!” Freudenberg, who had long been looking 
forwards to our visit, gave us the heartiest of welcomes. 
He was alone, his wife being in Germany with her four 
sons, and his brother being away on his honeymoon 
in the mountains. There was no saying ^ no ’ to his 
hearty invitation to come and stay with him while we 
were in Colombo, I agreed to come the following day, 
but he insisted on our coming that very evening, so 
there was nothing for it but for me to return to the 
hotel, give up our rooms, and return bag and baggage 
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at a pretty late hour to my friend’s beautiful house, 
which was named Srinivesa, Le., the abode of Happiness. 
Ihe whole of the first floor was placed at our disposal, 
and we thoroughly enjoyed the hospitality offered us in 
nO well-appointed a bouse. An army of servants, with 
their longhair caught up Singalese fashion with a comb, 
waited on us at table; the most luscious of fruits, 
pine-apples, bananas and mangoes being served at the 
close of the repast. On onr expressing our admiration 
at this lavish display Freudenberg said very modestly, 
‘*It is our usual desert.” 

But not alone for our material comfort did our 
kind host care. As far as his time permitted he drove 
about the town with us sight-seeing. I have a vivid 
recollection of the capital museum, the great Buddha 
temple, with its colossal statue of a reclining Buddha 
and the splendid beach, where a refreshing breeze always 
blew. We paid a most interesting visit to our friend’s 
large co(Joa-nut oil factory. He took us through the 
store-room, in which the raw material was drying, in 
particular the fleshy pith between the wood-like shell 
and the juicy inside. We saw the machines for cutting, 
stamping, and rubbing the material until out of 
the mighty presses a broad stream of clear golden 
cocoa-nut oil came bubbling forth. In another part 
of the factory huge casks were being constructed, each 
to contain about ,500 liters, which, when filled, were 
to be sent to all parts of ihe universe. My friend 
^ had a coffee business as well, before, but tea has now 
taken the place of coffee, ever since the coffee plantations 
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in Oylon have been bo devastated by an insect, that 
coffee growing no longer i>ays. 

We left our friend for a few days to go up to 
Kandy, the ancient capital of the island, situated in 
the mountains. The railway runs for some time through 
the dense palm-forests that skirt the coast, then begins 
to ascend, and reaches Kandy in about 5 hours. At 
one of the stations we stopped at, a man was offering 
cocoa-nuts for sale at a penny a piece. I bought one. 
The man knocked off the top part of the nut shell very 
cleverly, and I thus got a natural goblet containing a 
cooling beverage not unlike a weak lemonade in taste. 
Towards evening we arrived at Kandy, which is charm- 
ingly situated amid wooded mountains on the shores of 
a lake. Several Buddhist monasteries are dotted about 
the shores, and we went to see them the following day. 
The buildings containing the cells for the monks are 
grouped round a court of modest dimensions. We 
went into one of these cells, which happened to be 
empty. Its sole furniture was a table with a water 
pitcher and a miserable couch. We were not allowed to 
see the other cells, their inmates being busily engaged 
in study we were told. As it was noon and exceedingly 
hot, they were no doubt dozing gently over their 
palm-leaf manuscripts. The so-called studies of the 
monks chiefly consist in copying manuscripts, the 
writing being done on stri]>s of palm-leaf. The round 
letters are quickly pricked into the leaf with a needle 
held in the right hand, and rested on the thumb-nail 
of the left hand ; the pricked characters being after-" 
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wards made legible by being rubbed with black. Such 
manuscripts are exceedingly cheap ; for a couple of 
rupees I bought a whole bundle of written palm leaves 
from a hawker in the street, and delighted many a 
Buddha enthusiast in Europe with a present of one. 

Towards evening we went to .see the famous Buddha 
Temple, mixing with the crowd of worshippers that 
were coming and going. A young monk, seeing that 
we were strangers, attached himself to us and began « 
drawing our attention to the various objects of interest 
in the Temple. I had no objections to ius doing so,, 
but I was not a little surprised afterwards to find him 
as^k me for a tip wlien he had finished. “ 1 thought 
you Buddhists were not allowed to accept money,” 

I said. I do not want it for myself,” was his answer, 

“ but for my books.” Buddhism would appear to have 
lost almost all its ancient severity, though I will not 
vouch for the truth of a story our guide told me of a 
monk, who had been put to death for having murdered 
a rival in a love-affair in which he was engaged. 

In the afternoon we drove to Pei-adeniya to see 
the famous Botanical (xardens. Thanks to a letter 
from Freudenberg we were most politely received and 
shown over the gardens. The plain of (blombo proves 
too hot for many plants, but up here everything is 
found growing in the open air, coffee, sugar, vanilla,, 
camphor, cocoa, cinnamon, and all sorts of spices dear 
to us in the days of oiir youth. A few sheds afforded 
some protection against wind and rain, but there are 
• no hot-houses, for what will not grow here in the open 
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air has no chance of growing anywhere, many noble 
trees were shown us, either growing or as specimens of 
timber. I noticed ebony amongst others, the innermost 
pith only of which is black, the outer rings differing 
very little from those of other woods. 

After having had tea with the head of the Botanical 
Gardens, we gladly ac(?epted his offer to show us a 
tea-plantation. We took a walk between the rows of 
low tea-bushes, planted at regular intervals from each 
other, and saw a number of women all busy with creels 
on their backs. They were picking the leaves singly, 
the regulation existing that of every seven leaves 
three may be picked and four must be left on the 
bush. We now went on to the house, standing in the 
plantation. The wages were just being paid in one of 
the rooms. The women were crowding in with their 
baskets ; a boy placed each basket on the scales, and a 
young Englishman noted the number indicated, and 
then threw a few cojipersfrom a pile before him to each 
picker. It was the work of a second, and a great many 
were disjwsed of in a very short time, some getting no 
money, but having their baskets returned with the 
leaves. All this was done in perfect silence. We also 
saw the machines for rolling and drying the leaves. 
Twenty-four hours after the leaves have been picked 
they art^ ready for infusing. 

We returned to Kandy in a storm of thunder and 
lightning and rain, no infrequent occurrence in Ceylon. 
Next morning we went for a walk along the wooded 
hills of the surroundings before saying good-bye. While 
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walking up from the lake we passed a bread-fruit tree, 
the unwieldy fruit of which is about the size and shape 
of a black loaf. It consists of a spongy i)al]>, in which 
there are a large number of pips, and it is these pips 
which people eat and for which the fruit is prized. 
Prettily laid-out j)aths lead uphill with charming 
glimpses of the sea and the town at intervals. These ])aths 
are all called after English ladies ; Lady Norton’s Path, for 
instance. The sun w'as still low on the firmament, its rays 
glittering horizontally through the leaves of the trees ; 
we breathed the lovely fresh morning air, the birds sang, 
the insects hummed, we were under the spell of the 
trapical forest. Chatting pleasantly w^e were walking 
along a leaf-strewn ])ath, wLen T luckily noticed that 
my wife w^as just on the point of stepping on a black 
snake that was crawling across our path. Uttering an 
exclamation of horror I seized and pulled her hack ; I 
had got a fright and so had she, and so had the snake, 
which sw'iftly glided into the bushes. This was the 
only snake we chanced to meet with w'ild, in the whole 
course of our trip from November to iMarch. Europeans 
e(|ni])ped with strong foot-gear, and who have leisure 
to pick and choose their path, run very little danger in 
meeting a snake. It is very different for the natives, 
who work in the fields or wander about after dark 
with bare legs and feet. They run every danger of 
stepping on a snake by accident, and who can w’onder 
if the snake retorts with a bite? 

Two hours later we were at the station and in one 
of the streets close by witnessed a scene of which we 
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had often heard. Three Buddhist monks with shaven 
heads, clothed in long yellow robes, were holding out 
begging bowls partially concealed by their upper 
garments. They went from house to house, stopping 
in front of each door, where they stood in silence till 
some one came out to lay viands of some description 
in the bowl. Then they moved on — I need scarcely 
remind my readers that a Buddhist monk’s food has all 
to be begged for — what the monks manage to collect 
in the course of a morning on their house to house 
rounds they partake of at twelve o’clock in their 
monasteries, and after noon has passed they are not 
allowed to touch any solid food for the rest of the day. 
Judging by what I managed to notice, a Buddhist 
monk’s lot seems to be less enviable than a Christian 
monk’s, which is saying a good deal. 

On our journey back to Colombo I greatly enjoyed 
the magnificent scenery, and came to the conclusion 
that the scenery in Ceylon is far finer than that of India, 
but that the Singalese are not nearly so interesting as 
the Indians. The Buddhism prevailing in Ceylon is 
characterized not only by a great tolerance, but by an 
equally great indifference. Neither religious nor ])oliti- 
cal fanatism is to be met with among the Singalese, in 
consequence perhaps of the island’s being an English 
€olony, and not like India, entirely subject to tlieir 
foreign masters. In judging of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
however, I must concur with my friend Garbe in look- 
ing upon this religion of love and charity as 'one of 
idleness and ignorance. 
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Nor was this unfavourable impression dis- 
pelled by a visit I paid with my friend Freuden- 
berg before leaving Ceylon, to Sumangala, the head 
of the Buddhist faith in the island. He was a pleasant, 
little, old man, small in stature, but full of dignity, 
with a beautiful expression on his face. He spoke fair 
Sanscrit, and our interview v/ent off very well, but 
there was none of the fire and enthusiasm I had been 
wont to meet with in India. The monks present took 
no part in the conversation, their knowledge of Sanscrit 
being probably too limited, as was proved later on, 
when, at a sign from the high priest, the manuscripts, 
that were in readiness upon tables were shown me. We 
had some difficulty in arriving at an understanding in 
a mixture of Sanscrit and Pali. 

The 16 th of March came ever nearer, the date on 
which we were to go on board the Britannia, touching 
at Colombo on her voyage home from Australia. It 
was not without a feeling of regret that I saw myself on 
the point of bidding farewell to India, though I must 
say that I was looking forward to my return too. I 
was anxious to take up my regular work again, and, 
filled as my mind was with the many impressions and 
exi)eriences the winter had brought, I longed for a 
period of peace and rest in which to ponder over and 
order them. Add to this that about the middle of 
March the . sun is almost straight above Ceylon ! At 
noon one’s shadow was a mere j^atch at one’s feet and, 
one could almost believe one’s self to be sharing Peter 
•Schlemihl’s fate. Freudenberg gave a splendid dinner 
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party two days before we left, which necessitated my 
donning evening dress, and in the course of the even- 
ing f was most painfully reminded of the difference 
between the temperature in Ceylon and in Germany^ 
1 paid off my servant Purdn, giving him ample funds 
for his return to Cawnpore, and bade him depart in 
peace, his services being superfluous in a liouse like 
Freiiden berg’s where there were such hosts of servants. 
Remembering how little fruit is supplied on 
boardship 1 gave one of the servants three ru[)ees 
with instructions to invest it in fruit. He came ba(ik with 
a huge basket full of pine-apples, mangoes, bananas 
and oranges. But we were not long to enjoy the 
luxury of fresh fruit. Though we had the fruit taken 
down to the Freezing-room as soon as we got on board, 
and only had it taken out at the repasts, signs of 
decay rapidly set in. We at once gave up the idea of 
being able to take our su]>ply as far as Aden, and made 
haste to hand it round the table, to the delight of the 
other passengers. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Homeward Bound. 

ARNED by our experiences on the Himalaya 
I \ we had been careful to make other and better 
arrangements about cabins for the voyage home. In 
Bombay, we had asked to have an upper-deck cabin 
reserved on the Britannia, advertised to sail from 
Colombo on March 1 6th, and the agents had taken the 
order. In the Colombo office, however, the agents 
declared that they knew nothing of this order, and 
they (iould only give us one of the better-class cabins 
as far as Aden, from which place it was reserved for 
passengers joining the ship there. Early on Thursday 
the leviathan could be seen approaching Ceylon — we 
lunched together for the last time, bade Freudenberg a 
warm and grateful ffirewell, and were then rowed in the 
German Consular boat, ujanned by twelve swarthy blue- 
jackets, to the Britannia. This created quite a little 
sensation, which was heightened by the well-pleased faces 
the sailors wore after I liad tipped them. We weighed 
anchor, and sat rather wistfully watching the lovely 
landscape gradually disappear in the evening twilight. 

The Britannia was not so new a vessel as the 
Himalaya, but she was a good sea-going boat. Her 
Captain was a conscientious, sturdy fellow, with a kind 
word for each and all of his passengers. The crew did 
their duty, and the stewards were less lazy than the 
Himalaya ones had been. The passengers too 
were unlike the boisterous, pleasure-seeking, young 
people we had travelled out with. Our present 
17 
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shipmates were mostly on their way home from 
Australia, and were for tlie greater part staid, elderly 
people, returning home to retire. Two liberal -minded 
elergymen, and a doctor, Mr X., with his charming 
daughter, already formed a little group, with whom we 
became more closely acquainted. Four young Indians 
completed our little party, a last echo of our Indian life. 

There were two services every Sunday, and we 
went to hear the hearty, practical sermons preached by 
the afore-mentioned clergymen. There was no talk of 
dogma in these sermons; every-day life with its cares 
and aspirations was their theme, with a quiet but 
impressive reminder of eternity and the invisible world. 
“ Many people,” said one of the clergymen, “ have a 
way of lamenting and grumbling at everything. They 
live in a bad neighbourhood, in Grumbling Street in 
fact. We want to pursuade them to come over and 
live with us in Thanksgiving Street, and take what 
Providence sends them in a proper spirit.” 

The following Sunday it was a Missionary who preach- 
ed, and though I had been advised not to go, I went to 
hear him jireach. I cannot say I was in any way edified. 

Our screw had been hard at work day and night 
for a week after leaving Colombo, when we anchored 
before Aden on March 23rd, a Thursday. We had to 
ship the mails from Bombay here, and, as they were 
not expected to arrive before evening, we had time to 
go on shore and look about us. At the port itself there 
are only the harbour buildings and one miserable hotel. 
The little town of Aden lies at about an hour’s distance 
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on the other side of a high mountain ridge. The sur- 
roundings are about as forlorn as any landscape the 
imagination can picture. Not a tree, not a bush, not 
even a blade of grass, nothing but the sunburnt, arid 
desert. Kain is said to fail but once every three yeais 
— the water is then collected’ in a system of funnel- 
shaped cisterns, at tlie bottom of which we could see 
a miserable puddle. Close to these cisterns is the 
“ Park of Aden,” a bare space, sparsely planted with 
tiny trees, the dusty half-withered leaves of whitdi 
drooped disconsolately. These miserable gardens are 
all that Aden has to boast of in the way of vegetation. 
We landed in front of the dirty hotel where the traffic 
was busiest. Jewish money-changers in long caftans, 
with long curls at their temples, were walking up and 
down clinking their money. I changed a rupee, though 
(juite prepared for the possibility of being cheated, 
and so it turned out ; I got a bad piece of money in 
my change, but noticed it too late. I hired a miser- 
able carriage to drive up to the top of the i)ass, on the 
other side of which Aden and the cisteins are situated. 
The coachman, an impertinent Arab, most insolent in 
bearing, kept objecting to the road I had indicated. 
I should gladly have got out of the carriage if I could 
have got another. At last we got to Aden, and rattled 
along the deserted streets to the market, with its 
pillared hall?. Here I bought a little fruit, but it did 
not prove to be very good. Everywhere we saw hungry 
Arab faces on the look-out for an occasion to plunder 
the strangers, as in Egypt and Palestine. We drove 
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back over the ridge to the harbour, and I was glad to 
get rid of the rebellious coachman. We then sat 
down for a little in the crowded hotel, but neither the 
food nor the beverages looked tem])ting, so we rowed 
back to the ship about noon, very glad to be able to 
take refuge from such an uncivilised, dangerous, and 
squalid vicinity on board the comfortable steamer. 
Towards evening the Bombay mail came in, and several 
hours were spent in transferring the bags and packages 
from one vessel to the other. It was not nearly so hot 
on our three days’ sail through the Bed Sea, as it had 
been on the voyage out. Early in the morning 1 woke 
and found to my surprise our engines had stopped. 
We are probably letting another steamer past 1 thought, 
and hastened on deck to find that our big Britamiia 
had run her bows aground, and that the stern was 
being drifted across to the opposite shore by the 

current. In front and behind us there were a 

number of ships whose course we had effectually 

blocked. On deck the whole crew was feverishly 

at work, and the Captain, (juite red in the face, 
was hurrying hither and thither, raining orders, I 
iiiet the English clergyman, who remarked, as he 
pointed to our situation, ^'Britannia bars the Suez 
Canal,” to which I only retorted “Pull her off.” The 
cause of the mishap was soon explained. The French 
pilot every steamer is obliged to take on board, had 
given orders to slow down. The Captain had objected, 
pointing out that the big vessel would refuse to answei' 
her helm. The pilot had insisted, with the result that* 
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we had run aground. The situation threatened to 
become very unpleasant, for it is one of the regulations 
that, if a ship fails to get off within four hours, she 
has to unload, and we knew from the shipping of the 
Bombay mails what that meant. Meantime, Captain 
and crew were bard at work, trying to get her otT, 
Strong iron cables were laid across from the bow and 
stern of the vessel to either shore of canal, where they 
were fastened to piles. The cables were then drawn 
taut by the engines, and in this way the monster was 
gradually made to lie straight, and we could continue 
ouv voyage a couple of hours later. It was a 
magnificent morning ; the pure desert air and the 
north wind were refreshingly cool, and I had the good 
luck to witness a Fata Morgana, the first 1 had ever 
seen. At first, the impression was one of a country 
road, bordered by rows of acacia trees ; a little later it 
looked as if rows of pelicans were sitting motionless 
in the distance, and at last the desert appeared to he 
covered with a stormy lake, above which hovered a town 
with tall houses and tov/ers and a medley of streets tluit 
met and crossed. The illusion was complete and an opera- 
glass only heightened the reality of the picture ; the only 
unnatural part of it being the way in which the town 
seemed to float above the water. It lasted for quite an 
hour too, so we had plenty of leisure to contemjdate it. 

About hiid-day we got to Port Said, where we 

stopped for a few hours, so T went into the town 
,with our four Indian proteges, to give them a glimpse 
•of Egypt. Towards evening we steamed out of Port 
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Said, and now the smooth surface of the Indian Ocean- 
and tlie Red Sea was exchanged for the more animated 
Mediterranean, which occasionally even threatened to 
be rough, with dire effects on the passengers, some of 
whom disappeared altogether. Here and there a female 
figure was seen reclining like a drooping lily in a deck- 
chair, and the empty places at table were conspicuous. 
The following night we passed Crete, and the next 
morning were off the southern point of Peloponesia, and 
could view the whole of the lofty snow-covered Taggetos 
between Sparta and Messema. All day long we steamed 
northward, passing one Greek island after another, 
tliough at a respectful distance. I used to sail in 
between the islands,” tlje Captain told me, but there 
is no saying what changes the recent earthquake may 
have caused, so 1 prefer to keep to the open sea ! ” 
Evening came, and good-byes began to be said, for a 
goodly number of us wanted to land at Brindisi at 
3 A. M. Very few thought of trying to snatch a few 
hours’ sleep, so great was the prevailing confusion. At 
1 A. M. a substantial English breakfast w'as served, and 
soon after two o’clock we took leave of our good ship, 
landing, not in boats as we had hitherto done, but 
l)acing proudly across the gangway on to the pier which 
the English Company has had built here on Italian soil. 
We got to Naples the same day, where dear friends 
were waiting to welcome us. After a few days’ stay 
in Naples we went on to Rome, and hastened home 
via Milan, Bala and Mayence, arriving safe and sound, 
about the middle of April. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE VEDANTA • 

BY DR. PAUL DEUSSEN. 

[Professor of Philosophy in the University of Kiel^ Germany,] 


On my journey tlirough India I have noticed with satisfaction 
that in philosophy till now our brothers in the East have maintain- 
ed a very good tradition, better perhaps, than the more active 
but loss contemplative branches of the great Indo-Aryan family 
in Europe, where Empiricism, Realism and their natural con- 
sequence, Materialism, grow from day to day more exuberantly, 
whilst metaphysics, the very centre and heart of serious philoso- 
phy, are supported only by a few ones who have learned to 
briive the spirit of the age. 

• In India, the influence of this perverted and perversive spirit 
of our age has not yet overthrown in religion and philosophy thpe 
good traditions of the great ancient time. It is true, that most 
of the ancient darsanas even in India find only an historical 
interest ; followers of the Sankhya-System occur rarely ; Nyaya 
is cultivated mostly as an intellectual sport and exercise, like 
grammar or mathematics,— but the Vcd^ntic is, now as in the 
ancient time, living in the mind and heart of every thoughful 
Hindu. It is true, that even here in the sanctuary of VedSntic 
metaphysics, the realistic tendencies, natural toman, have pene- 
trated, producing the misinterpreting variations of Sankara’s 
Adwyaita, known under the names VisishUdvaita, Dwyaita, 
Suddh^dwyaita of Ramknuja, M^dhva, Vallabha,— but India 
till now has not yet been seduced by their voices, and of 
hundred Vedilntins (I have it from a well-informed man, who is 
himself a zealous adversary of Sankara and follower of RAraAnuja) 
fifteen perhaps adhere to RArnAnuja, five MAdhva, five to Vallabha,. 
and seventy-five to SankarachArya 

This fact may be for poor India in so many misfortunes a 
great consolation ; for the eternal interests are higher than the 
temporary ones ; and the system of the Vedanta, as founded on- 
the Upanishads and VedAnta Sutras and accomplished by San- 
kara’s commentaries on them,— equal in rank to Plato and Kant-^ 
is one of th« most valuable products of the genius of mankind in 
his researches of the eternal truth,— as I propose to show now by 
a short sketch of Sankara’s Adwyaita and comparison of its 
principal doctrines with the best that Occidental philosophy has 
produced till now. 

• An address, delivered before the Bombay Branch of th» 
Royal Asiatic Society, Saturday, the 25th February, 1893. 
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Taking the UpaniFihads, as Sankara does, for revealed truth 
with absolute authority, it was not an easy task to build out of 
their materials a consistent philosophical system, for the Upani- 
shads are in Theology, Cosmology and Psychology full of the 
hardest contradictions. So in many passages the nature of Brahman 
is painted out in various and luxuriant colours, and again we 
read, that the nature of Brahman is quite unattainable to human 
words, to human understanding; — so we meet sometimes longer 
reports explaining how the world has been created by Brahman, 
and again we are told, that there is no world besides Brahman, and 
all variety of things is mere error and illusion ; -so we have fanci- 
ful descriptions of the Samsara, the way of the wandering soul up 
the heaven and back to the earth, and again read that there is no 
Samsara, no variety of souls at all, but only one Atman, who is 
fully and totally residing in every being. 

Sankara in these diffieiilties created by the nature of his 
materials, in face of so many contradictory doctrines, which 
he was not allowed to decline and yet could not admit altogether,-- 
has found a wonderful way out, which deserves the attention, 
perhaps the imitation of the Christian dogmatists in their em- 
barrassments. He constructs out of the materials of the lipanishads 
two systems : one esoteric, philosophical (called by him 
vidya sometimes iiarawarthika avastha) containing the 
raetaphysieal truth for the few ones, rare in all times and countries, 
who are able to understand it ; and another exoteric, Theological 
(saguna vidya, vyavhariki avwitha') for the general public, who 
want images, not abstract truth, worship, not meditation. 

I shall now point out briefly the two systems esoteric and 
exoteric, in pursuing and confronting tliem through the four chief 
parts, which Sanitara’s system contains, and every complete 
philosophical system must contain 

I. Theology, the doctrine of Ood or of the philosophical 
principle. 

[I. Cosmology, the doctrine of the world. 

III. Psychology, the doctrine of the soul. 

IV. Eschatology, the doctrine of the last things, the things 
after death. 

f.— T heology. 

The Upanishads swarm with fanciful and contradictor) 
descriptions of the nature of Brahman. He is the all-pervading 
akasa, is the purusha in the sun, the purusha in the eye ; his 
■head is the heaven, his eyes are sun and moon, his breath is 
the wind, his footstool the earth ; he is infinitely great as soul 
of the universe and infinitely small as the soul in us ; he is in parti- 
cular the /smm, the personal God, distributing justly re- 
ward and punishment according to the deeds of man. All these 
numerous descriptions are collected by Sankara under the wide 
mantle of the exoteric theololgy, the mguna vidya of Brahman, 
consisting of numerous “vidyas” adapted for approaching the 
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Eternal Being not by the way of knowledge but by the way of 
worshipping, and having each its particular fruits. Mark, that 
also the conception of God as a personal being, an Isvara^ is 
merely exoteric and does not give us a conform knowledge of the 
Atman ; -and, indeed, when we consider what is personality, how 
narrow in its limitations, how closely connected to egoism the 
counterpart of Godly essence, who might think so low of God, 
to impute him personality ? 

In the sharpest contrast to these exoteric vidyas stands the 
esoteric, nirgana viihja of the Atman ; and its fundamental 
tenet is the absolute inaccessibility of God to human thoughts 
and words : 

and again : 

and the celebrated formula occurring so often in Brihadaranyaka- 
Gpanishad ; 7ieti ! nctl^ viz,, whatever attempt you make to 
know the Atman, whatever description you give of him, I always 
say: naiti,naUi, it is not so, it is not so! Therefore, the wise 
Bliava, when asked by the king VAshkalin, to explain, the Brahman 
kept silence. And when the king repeated lus request again 
and again, the Rislii broke out into the answer: “I tell it yon, 
but you don’t understand it : canto yam atma, this Atina 
is silence!” We know it now by the Kantian philosophy, that 
the answer of Bhava was correct, we know it that the very 
organisation of our intellect (which is bound onc(! for ever to its 
innate forms of intuition, space, time, and causality) excludes us 
froin a knowledge of the spaceless, timeless, Godly reality for 
ever and ever. And yet the Atman, the only Godly being is not 
unattainable to us, is even not far from us, for, we have it fully 
and totally in ourselves as our own metaphysical entity; and 
hero when returning from the outside and apparent world to 
the deepest secrets of our own nature, we may como to God, not 
by knowledge, but by anuhhava, by absorption into our own 
self. There ' is a great difference between knowledge, in which 
subject and object are distinct from each other, and anvbhava 
where subject and object coincide in the same. He who by 
anubhava comes to the great intelligence, “ ahani brahma asmi,** 
, obtains a state called by Sankara Samradhanam, accomplished 
satisfaction ; and indeed, what might he desire, who feels and 
vows himself as the sum and totality of all existence ! 
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U. - - COsiMOLOGY. 

Here again we meet the distinction ot exoteric and esoteric 
doctrine, though not so clearly severed by Sankara as in other 
parts of his system. 

The exoteric Cosmology according to the natural but errone- 
ous realism {avidya) in which we are born, considers this world 
as the reality and can express its entire dependency of Brahman 
only by the mythical way of a creation of the world, by Brahman. 
So a temporal creation of the world, oven as in the Christian 
documents, is also taught in various and well-known passages of 
the Upanishads. But such a creation of the material world by 
an immaterial cause, performed in a certain point of time after 
an eternity elapsed uselessly, is not only against the demands of 
human reason and natural science, hut also against another 
important doctrine of the Vedslnta, which teiches and must teach 
(as we shall sec hereafter) the “ boginninglessncssof the migration 
of souls,” mmmrasyif a'naditvam. Here the expedient of 
Sankara is very clever and worthy of imitation. Instead of the 
temporary creation once for ever of the Upanishads, he teaches 
that the world in great periods is created and reabsorbed by 
Brahman (referring to the misunderstood verse of the Rig Veda : 

this mutual creation and 

reabsorption lasts from eternity) and no creation can be allowed 
by our system to be a first one, and that for good reasons, as wo 
shall see just now. If we ask : Why has God created the world ? 
The answers to this (question are generally very unsatisfactory. 
For his own glorification ? How may we attribute to him so much 
vanity ! - For his particular amusement ? But ho was an eternity 
without this play-toy !— By love of mankind ? How may ho love a 
thing before it exists ; and how may it be called love, to create 
millions for misery and eternal pain !— The Vedanta has a better 
answer. The never ceasing now-creation of the world is a moral 
necessity connected with the central and most valuable doctrine of 
the exoteric Ved&nta, the doctrine of Si^msara, 

Man, says Sankara, is like a plant. He grows, flourishes and 
at the end he dies but not totally. P'or as the plant, when dying, 
leaves behind it the seed, of which, according to its quality, a new 
plant grows ; — so man, when dying, loaves his Karwa^ the good” 
and bad works of his life, which must be rewarded and punished 
in another life after this. No life can be the first, for it is the 
fruit of previous actions, nor the last, for its actions must bo 
expiated in a next following life. So the Samsara is without 
beginning and without end, and the new creation of the world after 
every absorption into Brahman is a moral necessity. 1 need not 
point out, in particular here in India, the high value of this doc- • 
trine of Samsara as a consolation in the distresses, as a moral 
agent in the temptations of life ; — I have to say here only, thattho 
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Samsara, though not the absolute truth, is a mythical representative 
of truth which in itself is unattainable to our intellect ; mythical 
is this theory of metempsychosis only in so far as it invests in the 
forms of space and time what really is spaceless and timeless and 
therefore beyond the reach of our understanding. So the Sarnsara 
is just 80 far from the truth, as the saguna vidya is from the 
nirguna vidya ; it is the eternal trutli itself, but (since we cannot 
conceive it otherwise) the truth in an allegorical form, adapted to 
our human understanding. And this is the character of the whole 
exoteric Vedanta, whilst the esoteric doctrine tries to find out the 
philosophical, the absolute truth. 

And so we come to the esoteric Cosmology, whose simple doc- 
trine is this, that in reality there is no manifold world, but only 
Brahman, and that what we consider as the world is a mere illusion 
{maya) similar to a 'mvigatrifikniku., which disappears when avc 
approach it, and not more to be feaied than the rope, which we 
took in the darkness for a serpent. There are, as you see, many 
similes in the Vodinta, to illustrate tiie illusive character of this 
world, but the best of them is perhaps when Sankara compares 
our life with a long dream ; a man whilst dreaming does not doubt 
of the reality of the dream, but this reality disappears in the moment 
of awakening, to give place to a truer reality, which we were not 
aware of whilst dreaming. The life a dream ! this has been the 
thought of many wise men from Pindar and Sophocles to Shaks- 
peare and Calderon de la Barca, but nobody has better explained this 
idea, than Sankara. And, indeed, the moment when we die may be 
to nothing so similar as to the awakening from a long and heavy 
dream; it may be, that then heaven and earth are blown away 
like the nightly phanton?H of the dream, and that then may stand 
before us ? or rather in us ? J$rahman the eternal reality, which 
was hidden to us till then by this dream of life !- This world is 
maya, is illusion, is not the very reality, that is the deepest thought 
cf the esoteric Vedanta attained not by calculating turka but by 
amibhm^a, by returning from this variegated word to the deep 
recess of our own self (A Do so, if you can and you will 
get aware of a reality very different from empirical reality, a 
timeless, spaceless, changeless reality, and you M'ill feel «nd experi- 
ence that whatever is outside of this only true reality is mere 
appearance, is maya, is a dream !~ This was the way the Indian 
thinkers went, and by a similar way, shown by Parmenides, Plata 
came to the same truth, when knowing and teaching that this world 
is a world of shadows, and that the reality is not in rhese shadows, 
but behind them. The accord here of Platonism and Vedantism ier 
wonderful, but both have grasped this great metaphysical truth by 
intuition ; their! tenet is true, but they are not able to prove it, 
and in so far they are defective. And here a great light and assist- 
, ance to the Indian and the Grecian thinker comes from the 
philosophy of Kant, who went quite another way, not the Ved Antic 
)id Platonic way of intuition, but the way of abstract rea&oning 
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and scientific proof. The great work of Kant is an analysis of 
human mind, not in the superficial way of Locke, but getting to 
the very bottom of it. And in doing so Kant found, to the 
surprise of the world and of himself, that three essential elements 
of this outside world, space, time and causality, u re not, as 
we naturally believe, eternal fundaments of an objective reality, 
but merely subjective, innate, intuitive forms of our own intellect. 
This has been proved by Kant and by his great disciple Schopen- 
hauer with mathematical evidence, and I have given these proofs 
(the fundament of every scientific metaphysics) in the shortest 
and clearest form in rny “ Elcmetc dcr, Metaphysik ” - a book 
which 1 am resolved now to get translated into English, for the 
benefit not of the Europeans (who may learn (lerman) but of my 
brothers in India, who will be gi eatly astonished to find in (lerrnany 
the scientific substruction of their own philosophy, of the Adawyaita 
Vediinta! For Kant has demonstrated, that space, time and causal- 
ity are not ohjeotivo realities, but only subjective forms of our 
intellecf, and the unavoidable conclusion is this, tliat the world, as 
far as it is extended in space, running on in time, ruled through- 
out by causality, in so far is merely a representation of my mind 
and nothing beyond it. You see the concordance of Imlian, (Grecian 
and (lerinan metaphysics ; the world is maya, is illusion, says 
Sankara ; -it is a world of shadows, not of realities, says Plato; 
— it is “appearance only, not the thing in itself,"’ says Kant. Hero 
we have the same doctrine in three different parts of the world, 
but tlie scientifie proofs of it are not in Sankara, not in Plato, but 
only in Kant 

nr.- PSYCHOLOCiY. 

Here we CO uv'crt the order and begin with the esoteric Psy- 
chology, because it is closely connected with the esoteric oosmo- 
logy and its fundamental doctrine; the world is All is 

illusive, with one exception, with the exception of my own Self, 
of my Atman. My Atman cannot be illusive, as Sankara 
shows, anticipating the “ cogito^ ergo sum *’ of Doscai tes, for ho 
who would deny it, even in denying it, witnesses its rc.ality. But 
what is the relation between my individual soul, the Jiva-Atman 
and the highest soul, the Parama-Atman or Brahman ? Here 
Sankara, like prophet, foresees the deviations ; of Ramanupa, 
Madhva and Vallabba and refutes them in showing, that the 
Jiva cannot be a part of Brahman (Ramanuja), because Brahman 
is without parts (for it is timeless and spaceless, and all parts aie 
either successions in time or co-ordinations in space, as we may 
supply), -neither a different thing from Brahman (Madhva), for 
Brahman is ekain eva advitiy am, as we may experience by 
anuhhava, —-nor a metamorphose of Brahman (Vallabha),for 
Brahman is unchangeable (for, as we know by Kant, it is out of 
causality^ The conclusion is, that the Jiva, being neither a part 
nor a different thing, nor a variation of Brahman, must be the 
Pararaatman fully and totally himself, a conclusion made equally 
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by the Vedanta in Sankara, by the Platonic Plotinos and by the 
Kantian Sehopenhaure. But Sankara in his conclusions goes 
perhaps further than any of them. If really our soul, says he, is 
not a part of Brahman all-pi rvadingness, eternity, all-mightiness 
(scientifically spoken ; exemption of space, time, causality) are 
ours; ahani hrahmnaasmi^ 1 am Brahman, and consequently I 
am all-pervading (spaceless) eternal (timeless,) almighty (not 
limited in my doing by causality). But these godly qualities are 
hidden in me, says Sankara, as the fire is hidden in the wood and 
will appear only after the final deliverance. 

What is the cause of this concealment of my godly nature ? 
The Ppadhis, answers Sankara, and with this answer we pass 
from the esoteric to the exoteric psychology. The Upadhis are 
manas and indriyas, prana with its five branches, sukshman 
sariram,— in short, the whole psychological apparatus, which 
together with a factor changeable from birth to birth, with my 
karman, accompanies rny Atman in all his ways of migration 
without infecting his godly nature, as the crystal is not infected 
by the colour painted over it. But wherefrom originate these 
Upadhis ? They form of course part of the maya^ the great 
world illusion, and like mayti they are based in our innate avifiya 
or ignorance, a merely negative power and yet strong enough to 
]<eep us from our godly existence. But now, from where comes 
the avidya^ this primeval cause of ignorance, sin, and misery ? 
Here all philosophers in India and Greece and everywhere have 
been defective, until Kant camo to show us that the whole 
question is inadmissible. You ask for the cause of avidya, but 
she has no cause ; for causality goes only so far as this world of 
the Samsara goes, connecting each link of it with another, but 
never beyond Sainsara and its fundamental characteristic the 
avidya. In enquiring after a cause of avidya with maya, 
Samsara and Upadhis, you abuse, as Kant may teach us, your 
innate mental organ of causality to penetrate into a region for 
which it is not made and where it is no more available. The fact 
is, that we are here in ignorance, sin and misery, and that we 
know the way out of them, but the question of a cause for them is 
senseless, 

IV.— Eschatology. 

And now a few words about this way out of tho Sarnsara, 
and first about the exoteric theory of it. In the ancient time 
of the hymns there was no idea of Samsara but only rewards in 
heaven and (somewhat later) punishment in a dark rQ^ion\{padam 
gahhiram), the precursor of the later hells. Then the deep 
theory of Samsara came up, teaching reward and punishment in 
the form of a new birth on earth. The Vedanta combines both 
theories, and so he has a double expiation, first in heaven and 
, hell, and then again in a new existence on the earth. This 
double expiation is different (1) for performers of good works, 
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going the Pitriyana^ (2) for worshippers of the Sagiinam 
Brahma, going the iMvyana^ (3) for wicked deeds, leading to 
-what i* obscurely hinted at in the Upanishads as tJ)o Tritiyam 
Sthanam^ the third place— (1) the PUriyana leads through a 
succession of dark spheres to the moon, there to enjoy the fruit 
of the good works and, after their consumption, back to an earthly 
-existence ; (2) the Devayana leads through a set of brighter spheres 

to Brahman, without returning to the earth rf 

But this Brahmin is only Sagunam Brahma, the object of 
worshipping, and its true worshippers, though entering into this 
Sagunam Brahma without returning, have to wait in it until 
they get nioksha by oht'Axning stmiayoyadarshanam, the full 
knowledge of the Nirguiiam Brahma. (3) The Triliyam Slhanani 
including the later theories of hells, teaches punishment in them, 
and again punishment by returning to earth in the form of lower 
castes, animals and plant. All these various and fantastical 
ways of Samsara are considered as true, quite as true as this 
world is, but not more. For tlie whole and the whole way of 
Samsara is valid aad true for those only who are in the avidya^ 
not for those who have overcome her, as we have to show 
now. 

The esoteric Vedanta does not admit the reality of the 
world nor of the Samsara, for the only reality is Brahman, 
seized in ourselves as our own Atman. The Knowledge of 
this Atman, the great intelligence : “ ahavi brahma asmi^'' does 
not prodiTce rnoksha. (deliverance), but is moksha itself. Then 
we obtain what the Upanishads say : 

I 

I 

When seeing Brahma as the highest and the lowest every- 
where, all knots of our heart, all sorrows are split, all doubts 
vanish, and our v/orks become nothing. Certainly, no man can 
live without doing works, and so also the Jiva7imukla ; but 
he knows it, that all these works are illusive, as the whole 
world is, and therefore they do not adhere to him nor produce 
ior him a new life after death— And what kind of works 
may such a man do ? —People have often reproached the 
Vcdknta with being defective in morals and, indeed, the Indian 
genius is too contemplative to speak much of works ; but the 
fact is nevertheless, that the highest and purest morality is „ 
the immediate consequence of the Vedinta. The Gospels fix 
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<|uite correctly as the highest law of morality; “love your 
neighbour as yourselves.” But why should I do so, since by 
the order of nature I feel pain and pleasure only in myself, 
not in my neighbour ? The answer is npt in the Bible (this vener- 
able book being not yet quite free of Semetic realism), but it 
is in the Veda, is in the great formula “ tai Ivam asi,” which gives 
in three words metaphysics and morals altogether. You shall love 
your neighbour as yourselves, —because you are your neighbour, 
and mere illusion makes you believe, that your neighbour is some- 
thing different from yourselves. Or in the words of the 
Bhagavad-Gita: he, who knows himself in everything and 
everything in himself, will not injure himself by himself, 
Nahinasii aty)iana atmanam. This is the sum and tenor 
of all morality, and this is the standpoint of a man 
knowing himself as Brahman. He feels himself as every tiling— 
so he will not desire anything, for he has whatever can be 
had ho feels himself as everything so he will not injure 
anything, for nobody injures himself. He lives in the world, 
is surrounded by its illusions but not deceived by them: like 
the man suffering from timira^ who sees two moons but know’s 
that there is one only, so the JivanmuUta sees the manifold world 
and cannot get rid of .seeing it, but he knows, that there is only 
one being, SL'ahman, the Atman, his own Self, and he vei'ifies it by 
his deeds of pure uninterested morality. And so he expects his 
end, like the potter expects the end of the twirling of his wheel, 
after the vessel is ready. And then, for him, when death comes, 

no more Samsara : rf Jft'nf I 

! He enters into Brahman, like the streams into the ocean ; 
he leaves behind him r.ama and rupam^ he leaves behind him 

individuality^ but he does not leave behind him his Atmana^ his 
self. It is not the falling of the drop into the infinite ocean, it is 
the whole ocean, becoming free from the fetters of ice, returning 
from his frozed state to what he is really and has never ceased to 
bo, to his own all-pervading, eternal, all mighty nature. And so the 
VedA.nta, in its unfalsified form, is the strongest support of pure 
morality, is the greatest consolation in the sufferings of life and 
^eath,— Indians, keep to it 1— 
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Indian Railway Finance ; Indian Military Expenditure ; The 
Indiau Commercial Congress ; Agricultural Banks in India ; The 
urrency Question. Addresses to the Millowners’ Association, 
ombay Congress Reception Committee’s Addresses. Simultane- 
o'.i? Examinations. The Indiau Civil Service. Evidence before the 
Welby Commission. Appendix. Index with a portrait. Bound 
in cloth. 

The Hindu . — Sir Dinahaw’s forte is, as is well-known, finance 
and it is not surprising that out of 19 selections about 15 directly 
relate tc finance and constitute an exposition of his views on the 
Indian financial questions. 

Lucknow Advocate . is a storehouse of valuable infor- 
mation. 

Price Bs. 3. To SubBcribers of the " l.R. ” Bb. 2-8. 


SURENDRANATH BANERJEA’S 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

An up-to-date ooUection of the speeches of the Hon. Mr. 
iurendranath Bancrjea. It contains his many important Con- 
;reH8 Speeches including his two Presidential Addresses, his 
Speeches in the Viceregal Council, and several important ones 
ielivered both in India and in England during his visits to that 
sountry iu connection with the Press Conference and Congress 
Propaganda Work, 

New India, — Messrs, G. A. Naleson & Co., of Madras, have 
ione well to have brought out a handy edition of his speeches and 
ivritings at the present time when public thought requires all the 
Q^aterial it can possibly obtain for its stimulation. 

Price Rb. 3. To Subscribers of the “ l.R. ” Rb. 2-8. 


k, Nateaau & Ooii PablisharB, Gaorgo Town, Malras* 



INDIAN NATIONAL EVOLUTION 

A BRIEF SURVEY OP THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 
THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS AND 
THE GROWTH OP INDIAN NATIONALISM. 

BY HON. AMYIKA CHARAN MAZUMDAR. 

Contents introductory. Tho Genesis of Political Move, 
ment in India. The Early Friends of India. The Indian Press, 
Tho Gathering Clouds. The Clouds Lifted. The Dawniug 
Light. The Inauguration and the Father of the Cnngre.s?!. The 
First Session of the Congress. The Career of the Congress. The 
Surat Imbroglio and the Allahabad Convention. The Work in 
England. The Congress : A National Movement. The Succes.s of 
the Congress. The Partition of Bengal. The Indian Unrest and 
its Remedy, The Depression. The Reorganisation of the Congresa, 
The Reconstruction of the Indian Civil Service. The Indian 
Representation in British Parliament, India in Party Politics. 
The Euucatiorial Problem. India and the War. Th ; New .spirit 
and Self-Government for India. Appendices, Index and Illus- 
trations. 

New India, — A volume of 25 chapters and 460 pages, from 
cover to cover it i.s useful, suggestive, breathing inspiration and 
hope. The well infoi-med author begins at the beginning l not 
only at the laying of the foundation stone of tho Congress but 
prior to that period even. 

A New and Up4o-date edition. 

Price Rs. 3. To SubscriberB of the ‘1. R/' Rs. 2-8. 

The Indian National Congress. 

FULL TEXT OP ALL THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES 
AND THE RESOLUTIONS PASSED UP-TO-DATE 
Second Edition : Grown 8vo., 1,526 Pages. 

Bound in Cloth and well Indexed. 

The Hinduntan Review.— The Indian statesman, politician, 
or publicist could scarcely have at this time of the year a better 
book on his shelf than that designated. The Indian National 
Congress. It is obvious that no public man or publicist’s book- 
shelf of works of reference can be complete without a copy of 
Mr. Natesan’s excellent compilation of the Congress literature- 
Considering its bulk and matter, it is cheaply priced. 

PEIOE BS. FOUB. TO Subscribers of the “ I.R." RS. THESE. 

G. d. Nateaao & Co., PublUkere, George Town, Madras. 



Wedderburn’s Speeches & Writings. 

T he PubliBhers have made every endeavour to make this collec- 
tion comprehensive and up-io-date. The mailer was selected 
by Sir William Wedderburn himself . The first part contains the 
full text of his iwo Congress Presidential Addresses ; the second, 
all his speeches in the House of Commons ; the third , Miscellaneous 
Speeches on a variety of topics relating to India ; the fourth, 

“ Contributions to the tVess” on Indian Questions ; the fifth, 

“ Personalia” being his speeches and writings in appreciation of 
his Indian and European friends ; and the sixlb, “ Replies to 
Addresses and Entertaiiiments” in India and England. In part 
seven, entitled ‘ Appreciations,” we have a selection of tributes 
paid to Sir William’s services to India by his numerous English 
and Indian friends and admirers. 

Part I. Congress Speeches : Presidential Addresses, Bombay 
CorgrePR, 1889 ; and Allahabad Congress. 1910. 

Fait 11. Speeches in the House of Commons— Simultaneous 
Eiaminations. The Condition of the people of India, Parlia- 
mentary Inquiry for India, Indian Expenditure. The Govern- 
ment’s Policy in Chitral. Speech on the Indian Budget, 1895. The 
Retention of Chitral. Th« Cotton dunes and ib'* Indian poor. 
Indian Troops at Suakin. The Maharajah of Jbalawar. The 
Scrutiny of Indian Accounts. The Condition of the Indian Masses. 
The Problem of the Indian Rayat. The Condition of India. The 
Poverty of India. The Calcutta Municipal Bill. Parliament and 
Indian Affairs. The Famine in India. The Indian Budget, 1900. 

Part HI. Miscellaneoui Speeches: 

Part lY. Contributions to the Press : 

Part y. Personalia: 

Part Yl. Beplies to Addresses; 

Part Yll. Appreciations ; 

Indian Social Eeformer.— The volume should be in every 
collection of books bearing on Indian political and administrative 
reform. 

With a portrait and Index. Cloth bound. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subscriberi of the “ I.R. ” Rs. 2-8. 

IS" The anyiual subscription to the ^‘Indian Review'' is 
Rs. 5 (Five) only including postage Subscription can commence 
from any month. If you have not already seen the'' Revieio " send 
postage stamps for i4.s. Four for a specimen copy to G. A, Natesan 
tC Co., Fubiishers, Madras. Please note that current issues are 
not given as specimen copies. 

•G. A, Natepan & Co., Publisherp, George Town, Madras. 



Indian Political Literature. 

Gandhi’s Speeches and Writings. — Hecoud Edition, conaidora- 
bly enlarged ; with a sketch of his life and career and several 
portraits and illustrations : Indexed. Cloth Bound. Rs. 3. To 
Subscribers of “1. R.” Rs. 2-8. 

The Goyernance of India.— As it is and as it may be : A hand- 
book of Progressive Politics, By Babu Govinda Das. Price Rs. 3. 
To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Surendranath Banerjea’s Speeches and Writings.— Com- 
prehensive collection. Rs. 3. To Suoscribers of “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Wacha’s Speeches and Writings.— Comprehensive collection. 
Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “I.R.” Rs. 2-8, 

Wedderburn’s Speeches and Writings.— An up-to-date collec- 
tion. Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of ” I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

The Depressed Classes.— A symposium by His Highness the 
Gaekwar of Baroda und several eminent Indians and Englishmen. 
Second Edition. Price Re. 1-4 as. To Subscribers of “I.R.” Re. 1. 

Dadabhai Naoroji’s Speeches and Writings.— Second Edition. 
Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Gokhale’s Speeches. — Cloth bound. Price Rs, 3. To Subscri- 
bers of “I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

The Indian National Congress.— A new and up-to-date edition. 
Full text of all the Presidential Addresses, Resolutions, Portraits 
of all the Congress Presidents. With an Index. Rs. 4. To 
Subscribers of “ I.R,” Rs. 3. 

Delhi: The Capital of India.— Second Edition Revised and 
enlarged with 54 illustrations. Price Rs. 2. To Subscribers of the 
“I.R.” Re. 1-8. 

Sarojini Naidu’s Speeches and Writings. Second Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. Price Re. 1-4 as. To Subscribers of 
“I.R.” Re. 1. 

Montagu’s Indian Speeches.— A new and up-to-date edition, 
Price Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Rei 1-4. 

Morley’s Indian Speeches. — Crown 8vo. Revised and enlarged. 
Price Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Re. 1-4. 

Indian National Evolution. By Amvica Charan Muzumdar. 
New Edition. Rs. 3, To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Rash Behari Ghose’s Speeches and Writings. Second Edition 
Re 1-4. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Re. 1. 

King George’s Speeches on Indian Affairs. Second Edition. 
Price Ro. 1. To Subscribers of “I. R.” As. 12. 

Besant’s Speeches and Writings on Indian Questions. Price 
Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of ” I.R,” Re. 1-4. 

G. A Nafcesan ^ Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 



The “Friends of India” Series 


This is a new Saries of short biographical skatches of eminent 
men who have laboured for the good of India, which the Puoiishers 
venture to think will be a welcome addition to the political and 
historical literature of the country. Thene biographies are so 
written as to form a gallery of portraits of permanent interest to 
the student as well as to the politician. Copious extracts from the 
speeches and writings of tho “ Friends of India” on Indian Afiaira 
are given in the aketohes. Each volume has a fine froatispieoo. 


LORD MORDEY 
Lord Rip on 

SIR William W’edderburn 
Mbs. Annie Besant 
Lord minto 
Edmund burke 
Charles Bradlaugh 
JOHN Bright 


Henry Fawcett 
Mr. a. 0. Hume 
Sir Henry Cotton 
Lord Macaulay 
Sister Nivedita 
Rev. Dr. Miller 
Sir Edwin Arnold 
Lord Hardinge 


The Leader Will be a welcome addition to the political 
and historical literature of the country. 

The Modern Review :—0n the cover of each volume is 
printed a portrait of the subject of the sketch and the stories are 
told in a lively and interesting manner w’irh short extracts from 
notable speeches delivered. The series should be welcome to the 
public. 

Foolscap 8 Yo. Price Annas Four Each. 


Indian Tales: Amusing Reading. 


NEW INDIAN TALES 
TALES OF RAYA & APPAJI 

tales of komati wit 

tales of TENNALI RAMA 


TALES OF MARIADA RAMAN 
THE SON-IN-LAW ABROAD 
TALES OP RAJA BIRBAL 
MAITREYI: A VEDIC STORY 
VEMANA : THE TELUOU POET 


folklore of the TELUGUS 

Price Annas Four Each. 


G^A. Nafcoaan & Co., Publishera, George Town, Madras 



DISTINSDISHED PEBSOHAGES OH 

“ THE INDIAN REVIEW.” 

Lord Morley. — I have read it with interest and appreciation. 

Sir Herbert Roberts, M. P. — Let me congratulate you on 
the admirable editorials of this interenSting monthly. I appreciate 
highly your many services to the cause of progress in India. 

Mr. Fredric Harrison.— Enterprising “ Review,” which seems 
likely to bring Great Britain to our fellow-citizens in India more 
closely together. 

Dr. A, M. Fairbairn.— It is excellent and well written, and 
distinguished by a love of truth and right. 

Rev. C. F. Andrews, M.A., Delhi.— I read the Review month 
by month with the greatest intere.st ard always find more solid 
matter in it, especially on the economic side in which I am 
specially interested than in any other Indian Journal. 

Sir Henry Cotton.— Allow me to express to you the admiraticu 
I feel for your energy in literary production and the valuable 
service you are thereby rendering to your fellow-countrymen. 

F. H. Skrine, I.C.S.— It is fully up to the level of high class 
literature in this country. 

Yincent A. Smith.— Excellent Magazine. 

Sir William Wedderburn. — An excellent Madras magazine, 

Mr. Henry Bradley.— Ably conducted Journal. 

Mr. H. Samuel Smith, Editor, “Tropical Life, ’’-Your 
magazine is certainly most useful and its pages give one a great 
deal of information on Indian topics. I study it in the same way 
that I do ihe Review of Reviews at home. 

C. W. E. Cotton. Esq., 1. C. S.—The success of the Indian 
Review must be a great source of pride to you. 

Henry W. Nevinson.— I admire your Review immensely. I 
always read it with interest. 

Sir D. E. Wacha. — A Magazine of excollent literary ability 
and conducted with great success. A storehouse of varied informa- 
tion on political, economical, literary and other subjects The 

subscriber is compensated a hundredfold. I would confidently 
commend so useful a Magazine to every educated person. 

ISf" The annual subscription to the Indian Review is Rs. 5 (Five) 
only including postage. Foreign 10s. Subscriptions can commence 
from any month. If you have not already seen the Review send postage 
stamps fOr As. Four for a specivitn copy to G. A. Natesan Co., 
Madras. Current issues will not be given as specimen copies- 


6, A. Natesan &Co., Publishers, George Town, Madr,jie. 



THEGOVERNANCt OF INDIA 

A HAND-BOOK OF PROGRESSIVE POLITICS 

BY GOYINDA DAS 

Babu Govida Daa’a book on the “Gcvernanoo or India ” offers 
a constructive scheme of reform in the Indian constitution. The 
book is full of original and fruitful observations, the result of the 
author’s continuous study and reflection on the subject for over 
two decades. With the help of apt quotations gathered from rare 
publications, defects in the system of adminstration are driven 
home and ways shown by which the defects could be eliminated 
and the system improved. “ The Governance of India ” is a 
hand-book of living practical politics, a vade inecuvi for active 
politiciarifi which no one, official or non-official— interested in the 
reform of the Indian administration— can afford to neglect. 

The Rangoon Muii.— The interesting feature is the scheme by 
the author touching the relationship of the Feudatory India to 
the Imperial Government which is rarely considered by Indian 
politicians and which is the most important consideration in any 
scheme of reform for India. The book will be prized both by the 
student and the politician. 

Indian Social Reformer.^Bahn Govinda Das’s book is one of 
the ablest, the most thoughtful and the best informed treatises on 
the subject of Governance of India that we have come across. We 
heartily commend Babu Govinda Das’s book as an exceedingly 
illuminating addition to our meagre literature on Indian politics. 

Crown 8 vo. Cloth Bound. 

Price Bs. 3. To Subscribers of ‘1. R.’* Rs, 2-8. 

Saints of India Series. 

This is a new series of short sketches dealing with the lives of 
the most eminent saints that have risen in India* These lives 
are all based on the original account and biographies to be found 
in the several Indian languages. Each book also contains a 
special account of the peculiar religious doctrines which each 
saint taught. A unique feature of these sketches consists in the 
numerous and choice quotations from the poems and utterances 
of these saints. Each volume has a fine frontispiece. 

Dnyaneshwar nammalv-ar VALLABACHARYA 
Na^idev APPAR NANAK 

Ekanath Nanda Guru Govind 

Ramdas Kabir Dayananda 

TUKARAM CHAITANYA KRISHNA 

Tulsidas Vivekananda ramtirath 

Price Pour Annas each. 

»G‘ A. Nafee'^an & Co., Publieberp, Gt'orge Town, Madras, 



IMDIAN ARTS, IRDUSTRiES S ACRICDITORE, 

Indian Industrial and Economic Problems. By Prof. V. G. 

Fergu«i«on Collogo, Poona. Second Edition. Price Re. 1-8. 
To SubsoriberH of the “Indian Review, ” Re. 1-4. 

The Swadeshi Movement. A Symposium by Representative 
Indiiins and Anglo-Indians Second Edition, Re. 1-4, To Suba- 
criber.s of the “ Indian Review,” Re. 1. 

Agricultural Industries in India. By Seedick R. Sayani, 
With an introduocion by Sir Vitaldas Daraodar Thackersoy. 
Second PMitinn. Revised and enlarged. Re. 1. To Subscribers of 
the “ Indian Review.” As. 12. 

Essays on Indian Art, Industries and Education. By E. B. 
Havell, Re. 1-4. To Subscribers of rho“ I. R ” Re. 1. 

Essays on Indian Economics. (Third Edition.) By Mahadev 
Govind Ranade. Price Rs. 2. To Snbsoriber.s of the “ I.R.” Re. 1-8. 

Industrial India. By Glyn Barlow, M A. Second Edition. 
Re. 1. To Subscribers of the “I.R.” As. 12. 

Lift-Irrigation. By A. Chatterton. Second Edition. Revised 
and enlarged. Price Rs. 2. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Re. 1-8. 

The Improvement of Indian Agriculture. —Some Le.ssona 
from America. By Catbelyne Singh. Second Edition. Price Be. 1| 
To Suosoribei's of the ” Indian Review,” As, 12. 

THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT. 

Views of representative Indians and Anglo-Indians. 

Gout tins uruung others, the views of Dadabhai Naoroji, 
H.H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, H. H, the Maharaja of Dharounga, 
G. K. Gokhale, Dr. Sir Rash Behari Ghose, Hon, Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currimbhoy Eorahim, Mr, M. K. Gandhi, Sir R. N. Mookerjea, 
Bir D. E. Wacha, Hon. Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar, Hon. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mrs. Besaut, Mr. Tilak, Mr. 
Surendranath Banerjca, and also of Lord Miuto, Lord Carmichael, 
Lord Arapthill, etc. 

The Jame Jamshed.—V^otihy of special study. 

The Christian Patriot.— Oaght to bo in the hands of every 
newspaper man and of every one who wants to know something 
about India’s industrial position. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge, A. C. I. E.— Students of economics 
and of social science throughout the world owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to Messrs. Natesan for the admirable series of little 
volumes containing all these valuable speeches and essays. 

Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 

Price Re. 1-4. To SubsoribePB of “ I.R. ” Re. 1. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras.* 



NATESAN’S PUBLICATIONS 


To the head of the enterprising firm of G. A. Natesan & 
Co., Madras, all those who take any incerrst at all in contempo- 
rary events in India which will in the future form its history are 
thankful for their publications. Nft content with the "'diting ar.d 
publishing of a first class monthly like the hidian Revicv), he has 
written, edited and published a number of books and pamphlets 
which do credit not only to his scholarship, but also to his business 
capacity. * He baa published short biographical sketches of many 
eminent Indians. They are a series of uniform booklets, each with 
a frontispiece and any one of which can be bought for the modest 
sum of two annas or four annaa. lie has published collec- 
tions of the presidential and inaugural addresses that have been 
delivered at the different Congresses. • ♦ * ♦ * 

He has published symposiums of views of oflioials and nou- 
ofiicials, Indians and Europeans on suoh subjects as Sedition, 
the Swadeshi Movement, and the National Congress. By 
collecting the speeches and writings of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, 
Swami Vivekauanda, the Honorable Mr. Gopal Kfishna Gokhale, 
Lord Morley. he has done a distinct service to both the younger 
and elder generations of Indians ; for, these are books which the 
younger people like to have constantly by their side to study and 
the elders to refer to occasionally. It is very seldom indeed that 
wo see business capacity in a literary man, but Mr. Natesan seems 
to be one of those very few men who combine in tberasolves both 
of those capacities. — The Indian People Leader, Allahabad. 

The Indian Review 

Extremely interesting and well worth reading.— Cgfesfiaf 
Empire, Shanghai. 

A magazine, every intelligent European should Simla 

News. 

Does credit to it s enterprising publishers. — Indian Magazine 
and Review, 

Always interesting and instruotive magazine.— Free Lance, 

That admirably conducted journal, — India, 

A mine of solid and interesting information on Indian affairs 
•-Japan Daily Mail. 

This Excellent Magazine, lull of good things,— j5o?M6a,v 
Chronicle. 

Has come to occupy a prominent place in the front rank 
of Indian periodical literature.— A/arirflS Mail. 

Each edition appears to bo an improvement on former.- 
Darjeeling Visitor, 


,G. A. Natesan v*!; Go., Publiishers, George Town, Madras. 



THE INDIAN PRESS ON 

THE INDIAN REVIEW 

There is no periodioal in India whioh approaches it for the 
money. —jEdMcafionai Review. 

Well-known monthly Magazine. — The Bengalee. 

This excellent Review. —T/ie Telegraph. 

Qaite indispensable to every student of Indian politics.— Phojnia;, 
Karachi. 

A store-house of pleasant and instructive reading.— 2Vi6ziW0. 

A model publication. — Punjabee. 

A marvel of cheapness. — Weekly Chronicle. 

Giv:'s a rich and nourishing menu month after month. — West 
Coast Spectator. 

Excellent monthly.— Amrifa Bazaar Pairika. 

The Indian Review ” may be called the Review of Reviews 
for India. Undoubtedly a jem of its kind and no cultured Indian 
cares to be without it. — Sanjvartaman, Bombay. 

Deservedly enjoys a great popularity.— -LaiMyer, Allahabad. 

Coming to the fore as a type of up-to-date journalism.— Moste 
Chronicle. 

It deserves to rank with some of the best English and American 
Reviews.— A 

De.serving of liberal patronage, — Bast Ooftar and Siayaprakash. 

As fresh, typical and informing as ever.— Pam. 

Indeed the Magazine for the million.— A’aisah Hind, Bombay. 

A monthly magazine of uncommon merit.— Bombat/ Guardian. 
Improves each month. — Rangoon Times. 

The premier review and magazine of India.— Bas.?ei>i News. 

There is in the Indian Review subject for all readers.— Indian 
Textile Journal. 

Pull of live articles.— Captfaf. 

One of the best of its kind m lu^id,.— Commerce, Calcutta, 

In matter it is voluminous, and in scope wide . . . Shows 

a wonderful catholicity. — Calcutta Review. 

Ably edited, capitally turned out. — Ceylon Independent. 

A journal of immense influence and popularity,— Cei^/on Law 
Revieio, 

One of the brightest and most readable periodicals in India. — 
Advocate of India. 

The annual subscription to the “ Indi(Xn Review ” is Ps. 5. 
{Five) only including postage. Subscription can commence from 
any month. If you have not already seen the Review^' send 
postage stamps for As. Four for a specimen copy to G. A, Natesan 
d Co.f Publishers, Madras. Current issues are not given as 
specimen copies. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishersi George Town, Madras.^ 




A PATRIOTIC LYDIAN FIRM OF PUBLISHERS. 

We do not; think we are gnilrv of any exaggerAtion when we 
gay that there is no Indian firm of puolishars which can surpass 
Alessrs. G. A. Natesan & Co., of Aladras, in point of utilitarian 
enterprise of a most patriotic character. The firm’s great aim is 
how best and most expeditiously to serve the public. Is a Congress 
held? Why, immediately within two weeks we are greeted with a 
handsome portable volume of the proceedings, neatly printed, at 
the most moderate price, such as to be within the reach of tha 
poorest reader. Similary with the proceedings of all other Gon- 
forancea and Leagues. But what is more praiseworthy is the desire 
to acquaint the rising generation of youth with the utterances of our 
leajinjg public meu who have already borne the brunt and heat of 
tLe day. For ni, stance, it is a fact that the annual reports of our 
Indian National Congress, specially the Presidential Addresses, 
are out of print. Many inquiries are made with the Joint 
Secretaries for the.so but they have regretfully to disappoint them. 
To meet such a growing demand, Messrs. Natesan & Co., have 
issued an ixcelloutly got-up volume of 1626 pages containing 
the origin and growth of our great National Political Institution, 
full* text of all the Presidential Addresses up-to-date, reprint of all 
the Congress Resolutions, extracts from the Addresses of Welcome 
by Chairmen of Reception Committees and notable utterances 
besides the portraits of all Congress Presidents. This, indeed, is a 
distinct patriotic service which we dare say every true son of India 
will greatly appreciate. It is a capital handbook of the Congress — 
a veritable vade mecum and ought to find an extensive sale at only 
4 rupees a copy which is cheap enough in all cDnscience. • • * 

We repeat, all Indians should feel exceedingly grateful for all these 
valuable publications at cheap prices to Messrs . Natesan Co. 
But we know how ardent, modest, and sober a partriot is the head 
of this most enterprising Indian firm. Mr. G. A. Natesan, who is 
an University graduate, is indeed a jewel in Madras and elsewhere 
in the nublioation of cheap, useful, and handy Indian literature. 
We wish him and his firm every prosperity.— T/ie Kaiser -i-hind, 
Bombay, 

KEY. J. T. SUNDERLAND, Toronto, Canada.— ‘ I read 
your ‘Review’ with great interest and profit. It seems to me able 
and candid, and well adapted to give such information about India 
as is needed in this part of the world, but which we have so few 
opportunities for gaining * • • I wish the ‘ Indian Review’ could 
bo placed in many public libraries iu Canada, the United States 
and England. It would do a silent but telling work.” 

the late MR. WILLIAM DIGBY, C.l.E. * * In its way- 
an admirable way — I think the ‘Review’ which emanates from 
Madras, is an exceptionally interesting monthly publication, and 
I congratulate Madras not only on leading the way with a monthly 
Review,' but on the excellence of its lead.” 

G.A. Natesan & Oo., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 



Biographies of eminent Indians. 


A Series? of Uniform Bookletd each with a Portrait giving a 
Ruccinct biographical sketch and containing copioas extracts 
from the gpeecbess and writings of the personages described. 


Torn Dutt 
Mra. Satojini Naidu 
Rabindranath Tagore 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt 
Dadabhii Naomji 
Sir P. M. Mehta. 

Dinshaw pjdulji Wacha 

Mahadev Govind Ranade 

G. K. Gnkhale 

Dr. Rash Behari Ghose 

Lala Lajpat Rai 

Ravi Varma 

K. T. Telang 

Surendranarh Banerjea 

Romesb Chunder Dutt 

Ananda Mohan Bose 

W. C Bcmierjee 

lial Mohun Ghose 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy 

Sic J. C. Bose 

Dr. P. C. Ray 

Sir T. Mmhusami Iyer 

Devendranath Tagore 

Prof. D. K. Kacve 


Budruddin Tyabji 
Sir Syed Ahmed 
Sir Syod Amir Ali 
H. H. The Aga Khan 
Sir S. Subram uiia Ij cr 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
M. K. Gandhi 
Madau Mohan Malaviya 
Babu Kristo Das Pal 
. R. N. Mudholkar 
V. Kriahnaswami Aiyar 
Dewan C. Rangacharlu 
Rahimtulla Moharaed Sayani 
Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar 
Behramji M. Malaban 
Sir 0. Sankaran Nair 
H. H, The Gaekwar of Baroda 
Sir N. G. Chandavarkar 
J. N. Tata 
Saeipada Banerji 
V. K. Chiplankat 
Keshab Chunder Sen 
Pratap Cbundra Muzumdar 
Sir S. P. Siuha 


The Ouzerati Many of our countrymen are deeply indebted 
to the head of the enterprising firm of G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Madras, for the valuable publications they have been placing 
before the Indian public dealing with important questions of 
contemporary interest or with the lives and careers of some of 
our foremost Indiai.s, both ancient and modern. We do not 
think there is any other publishing house in India that has 
attempted what Mr. Natesan has done vdth so much success 
during the last four years to lostruot public opinion by means of 
handy, cheap and useful publications. Mr. Natesan is not only a 
man of liicrary attainments but endowed with business capacity 
and sound discernment, He certainly deserves to be congratulat- 
ed on the success of his useful publications. 
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